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STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. GAS AND WATER PIPES PAR KE a & L F STE p 
>| 
‘AS MANUFACTURE (The Chemistry of Hb 6 ES a. 
G By W. ArTkixson Bu rH (0 naan With ot. SManutacturers & Contractors, 
on Acetylene. Second Edition. Enlarged. 10s 6d. 
(545: OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: A Prac- Up, GAS- LEAK INDICAT Of, 
tical Text Book. By Bryan Donkin, Third canine ////A2I A aaa. 
Edition. Revised, Enlarged, and partly re-written. = 
Fully Illustrated. 25s. 
ea PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. A] YY : ne . wtiear and a 
? ic ‘eatis i s, Plates, and Illus- 
trations. By Boventox Repwoop’ two Volumes. 458.1 ’HOMAS ALLAN & SONS. vinings 
} tote, {ORMSIDE STREET, 
( ILS, FATS, AND WAXKS, ine — Soap} Bonlea Foundry, 
and Candle Manufacture. By C. ALDER LON DON S E 
: Waricut. Fully Illustrated. a THORNABY-on-TE ES. j ales 
JBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS. B : ; 
a ArcHspuTt and R, M. DEELEy, ‘noted cuened — mm — nee ESTABLISHED 1830, 
4 Analysis and Testing of Lubricants. Illustrated. 21s. STABLISHED 184°, 
PRACTICAL COAL MINING. For those em- Also Manufacturers - ROBERT MARSHALL, 
ployed in and about Collieries. By G. R. Kerr, SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER CANNEL COAL MERCHANT 
M.E., M.Inst.M.E, With over 520 Illustrations.| PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, ’ 
12s. 64. And GENERAL CASTINGS. aaa ai acaaaaaaae 
LONDON: | Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Lid., Exeter St., STRAND. Telegrams: ‘“ BoNLEA, THORNA®Y-ON-TEES.” Application, 
NORTON’S PATENT 
: FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 
: The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz.:—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Wat ord, West Worthing, Wimborne, &o, 
LE GRAND Ga SUTCL IEE", 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 100, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
oH 


FURNACE 


1900. 


‘*“MELDRUWM’’ 


At “The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH” Offices. 
Reprinted from “The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH” 


A SAVING IN FUEL OF £18 PER WEEK. 


raising. Our second boiler was then fitted, and we are now burn- 
ing coke dust on the two almost exclusively. From an economical 
point of view, the experiment is very satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the following figures :— 
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June 27, 





A couple of months ago when coal, which formerly cost us 8s. 
per ton rose to 12s. 6d., we rcad a lecture on the cost of steam 
production by John Holliday, i in which the following paragraph 
appeared :— | 
Mr. Bryan Donkin, M.Inst.C.E., has published figures from some | 


Average week, Coal only, on One Boiler. 





tests he carried out with different ‘kinds of fuelin the came boiler, | 2s8.a 

the conditions in all cases being the same; the results are com- | 45 Tons at 12s. 6d. . ce fess 98 2 6 

parable on the basis of the cost of fuel required to evaporate Ashes at 2s.,Seven Loads . . , _ «8 

1000 gallons. £28 16 6 
Water Cost of Fuel . . 

Kind of Fuel. Cost of Fuel Evaporated per 1000 Present Consumption on Two Boilers, a 

nlite at Fuel. wemdeied Six Tons of Coal at9s. 3d. . : , , : : 215 6 

. & lbs. s. d. Coke Dust + . ® ® ® a e ® ’ 38 4 0 

A. Dust Coke . : 5 0 6 3 8 Two extra Stokers . : . 212 0 

B. ,, Welsh a oe g 5 3 Flues cleaning. ‘ : ° ... ef « 10 0 

C. Large e é , s 22 0 9 10 11 Ashes, 12 Loads at a 5 : : . : . 140 

£10 5 6 














Discovering that the Sheffield Gas Company made a considerable | 
quantity of coke dust, which they gave away to builders and others, | 
we entered into a contract for a supply for three years. Having a 
spare boiler, we had Meldrums’ forced draught fitted, and soon dis- 
covered that coke dust made a very satisfactory fuel for steam is another good point in favour of coke dust as fuel. 


“un ant  MIELDRUM BROTHERS, LTD. 


Sole Proprietors: 
Engineers, ATLANTIC WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON OFFICES: 66, Victoria Street, Westminster. LEEDS OFFICES: 5, East Parade, 
Telegrams; “‘ MELDRUM” Manchester, London, or Leeds. National Telephone: Nos. 1674, Manchester ; 193, Westminster; 1391, Leedg, 


We shall be pleased to sho v the arrangement to anyone interested 
in the subject of the economical production of steam. ‘There is no 
smoke from the chimney stack of the ‘‘ Telegraph” Office, which 
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~ DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1'765). 


JIANUFAGTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE  GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
Wrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Ld. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURIFIERS OF ALL SIZES, 


With Improved Centre-Valves, to work either One, Two, Three, or Four Purifiers at one time. 


5% 























<O \. Pw: 
SLIDE VALVES. gogan™ io Kee) é 4d? - tendttomen 1077S. 
x ’ MW ,’ 
SCREW VALVES. or . yer 50 y gol ORs suitable for weights up to 
Pee an SRS Oo 9 
: . Sol 
SEAL-REGULATING ' gat 0 ot net 10 Tons. 
VALVES, col or” id 10 4 qi’ alt 
mp ohigaga “ atl” ai | 60 os 
GASHOLDER VALVES. sal ype WO" th ad 
ae wane, Rl Vt as Aye Mens Fore 
— — pit Wet gl va es GOLIATHS, suitable for any 
v* y 
DISC VALVES. Q aan nee Weights. 
SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS 
VALVES. 
eee Improved WOOD GRIDS 
COMPENSATING A bb 
VALVES. for Purifiers and Scrubbers. 





SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO— 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME, SOMERSET. 


Telegrams: 


kevs rrome.” London Agents: Messrs. BALE & HARDY, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria St, B.C. «pamper, tonpon.” 


*COCKEYS, FROME. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 
~ i i IVE. E: » a he s. — 
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aN ca “WEDNESBURY. ENGLAND ‘ y 
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MANUFACTURERS ¢ OF > Tuses AND Frermas OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


WROUGHT-iRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR © 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 4 
SCREWING: TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. — 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: 
108. Southwark Street. $3, King Street West, 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lrp.. BIRMINGHAM. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


lnptres 8 sn’ Pin aru Waters Plan 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 








iq COPENHAGEN STOCKTON-ON-TEES MAIDENHEAD REPEATED GONTRACTS. 
4 BELFAST TUNBRIDGE WELLS EPSOM COPENHAGEN 
y F BRUSSELS GUILDFORD NORTH MIDDLESEX BELFAST 
3 LIVERPOOL COMMERCIAL GAS CO. WANDSWORTH BRUSSELS (2nd) 
TOTTENHAM BRIDLINGTON AARHUS BRUSSELS (3rd) 
SWANSEA MIDDLESBROUGH FALMOUTH BRUSSELS (4th) 
" —- MANCHESTER ~—— CROYDON SOUTHAMPTON ptt 
 & BRIGHTON L. & N.W. RY., CREWE HARTLEPOOL LEA BRIDGE 
. & PRESTON TAUNTON UTRECHT - - MAIDENHEAD 
' |) SOUTHPORT ROTTERDAM DEVENTER ' 
‘ PORTSMOUTH COMMERCIAL (2nd) 
BATH DORKING COMMERCIAL (3rd) 
| HOYLAKE G.L.&C.CO., BROMLEY BOURNEMOUTH _ 
AYLESBURY COMMERCIAL (4th) 
| ots a HAMBURG G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 
a WINCHESTER SCARBOROUGH R ie » CR 
fe. suananas PERTH (W.A.) DUBLIN G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON 
2 er REDHILL G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON (2nd) 
¥ STOCKPORT BREMEN Ave, 
@ NORWICH AVERSHAM G.L. & C. CO., FULHAM 
—- RWIC LINCOLN CHORLEY ame 
y | 4 LEA BRIDGE LONGTON LIEGE BR O : 
© __ DUNEDIN (N.Z.) | COLNEY HATCH BRENTFORD STOCKPOR 
. HULL SYDNEY (Harbour) CROYDON 
STAINES SYDNEY (Mortlake) REPEATED CONTRACTS. MANCHESTER 
EDINBURGH ANTWERP TOTTENHAM (2nd) DUBLIN 
GOSPORT BIRMINGHAM TOTTENHAM (3rd) ~- SOUTHAMPTON 
STAFFORD HEBDEN BRIDGE TOTTENHAM (4th) BRIDLINGTON 
ASTON TUBE WORKS, Lt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams: ** PLUME,”’ London: ** DEPLUME,” 


London Office: 
146, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9, NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS. 


) 
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CROSSLEY BROTHERS 
MANCHESTER. 





Represents approximately U.E. Type to Z.C.E. Type High-Speed Electric Light Engines of 49 to 150 Effective Horse Power. 


GROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


Et 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Cement Works, &c. 
Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for Immediate Delivery, 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


™” PECKETT & SONS, sxrsror. 


Telegraphic Address: “ nein BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS. & CO., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE !tRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


Mamufacturera of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS writh Plianed Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 






































PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders, GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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W. C. HOLMES & CO. 




















PATENT ~NEW” SCRUBBER-WASHER : 
o 
4 Sans 
: In HORIZONTAL or VERTICAL FORM, where economy in FLOOR AREA is required. be 
. Removes every trace of Tar 5 

that may escape Conder- 3 


sation in the Condensers. 





Complete Extraction of 
Ammonia from the Gas 
without affecting the 


iently with 1,800, 
g only 1-inch back pressure. 
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Oo 
Hydrocarbons. Ee 
| 2 5 
8 ‘On 
QO . 
: ' S 3 
Maximum Strength of Ek 
| Liquor obtained. 3 8 
2,00 
@ 9 
| Minimum Quantity of fresh os 
: Water required. 22 
? > 
; Gio, 
‘ 2s 
: ‘5 = 
Removal to a large extent 6 & 
i 0: 
f of the Sulphuretted St 
i Hydrogen and Carbonic D4» 
: ) o 
Acid Gas. ar 
: ~ O 
: mS 
: N OT E.— Since Improvements patented in 189£-1897.—Upwards of > 2 
‘ 113 MACHINES, equal to a daily capacity of — 
128,910,000 CUBIC FEET, & & 

: Have been erected, or are at present on order. ps 

3 PRACTICALLY NO BACK PRESSURE. RESULTS GUARANTEED. <5 

| ‘ CONTRACTORS TO H.M, GOVERNMENT. c 

i 3 WORKS: 

; Felegroms Torabridge Foundry, and Whitestone Iron-Works, [ somion anc: 


“ HOLMES, 80, CANNON ST., E.€. 


HUDDERSFIELD.” 
HUDDERSFIELD Telegrams : “IGNITOR 
- | z 
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WILLEY & CO. 


Gas Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contractors. 


CHIEF OFFICES THOMAS, EXETER Telegrams: “ Willey, Exeter.” 
AND WORKS: OT. » Telephone: 132 and 263. 
METER=-WORKS : 


39K. Hertford Road, De Beauvoir Town, LONDON, N.: 
and James Street, EXETER. 








OFFICES AND DEPOTS: 
LONDON : 18, Adam St., Adelphi. MANCHESTER: Victoria Buildings. 


PLYMOUTH, DEVONPORT, SWANSEA, & NEWPORT. 
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LIVESEY WASHER 


(All Sizes kept in Stock.) 





THE 


Manufacturers of 


GASHOLDERS, PURIFIERS, WASHERS, 
and every description of Gas Plant. 
Improved Gas Governors, Station Meters, Consumers 
Meters, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings. 








SPrPECrAA LaZr y. 
Prepayment Meters for any coinage, unexcelled for 
Accuracy and Reliability. 

Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted exclusively by 
many Gas Companies. 
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“SPECIALS.” 





Union-Jet. 





Slit. Union. 


‘*‘ SPECIALS” 
For Globe Holders, 


Unicn-Jet. 


“REGULATORS.” 





Union-Jet. 





Batswing. 





Slit-Union. 





slit. Union. 
“GAS ECONOMISERS.” 





Batswing. 


ee we we wwe we wow wow woe 


“‘ ADJUSTABLE 


SPECIALS.” 





Union-Jet. 








Slit-Union. 


8lit-Union. 


Union-Jet. 


“ACETYLENE.” 








Batswing. 





Union-Jet. 


** Ceetee.”’ 


On Sale by Factors throughout the World. 





R. DEMPSTER ¢ SONS, E. 


“DEMPSTER, ELLAND.” 


Telegrams: 


View of Six nisi a Roof, &e., erected by R. Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 
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ELLAND, 


WORKS. 


(From « Photo.) | 


8 ELLAND. 


No. 


Telephone: 


CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARAiU2. 


= Carbonizing Plants a Speciality. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, 


DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 
GLASGOW. 














LONDON ADDRESS: 32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ARROL-FOULIS  ABROL-FOULI 


MACHINES MACHINES 
Are Employed at the 
Are Employed at the following Works— 
following Works— 


LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 











a BIRMINGHAM 
GAS-WORKS 
Tradeston. -_ GAS-WORKS. 
Dawsholm. BRITISH GAS C0.— 
Dalmarnock. aanen 
eee GAS-WORKS, 
Beckton. IMPERIAL 
Shoreditch. CONTINENTAL 
Bromley. GAS ASSOCIATION— 
sour Amsterdam 
METROPOLITAN Renkin 
GAS COMPANY— HAGUE 
East Greenwich CORPORATION 
Yauxhall. GAS-WORKS— 
Rotherhithe. Hague. 
COMMERCIAL METROPOLITAN 
GAS-WORKS— GAS-WORKS— 
Wapping. Melbourne. 
Poplar. CLEVELAND 
BROMLEY GAS- GAS-WORKS— 
WORKS (KENT). Cleveland, Ohio, 
EDINBURGH Se, Be., Ae. 
GAS-WORKS. NEARLY 
LIVERPOOL 300 MACHINES 
GAS-WORKS. ARE AT 
BRIGHTON | WORK OR IN COURSE 
GAS-WORKS. OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ROTHERHITHE GAS-WORKS. —— 


THE TIME TAKEN TO DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 
MACHINES AVERAGES 


UNDER ONE MINUTE. 
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“KITSON” OIL LIGHT 


Se (VAPORIZED PETROLEUM BURNT WITHIN 
2 A MANTLE.) 








» 


1200-Candle Power, ld. per Hour!!! 


For Streets, Stations, Yards, Factories, &c., &c. 
A System of Lighting surpassing all others 


in respect of 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


Self-contained Lamp-Posts. | 
No tearing up of the Thoroughfares. 


See Professor Lewes and Dr. Boverton Redwood’s Joint Report. 
(*‘ Journau,” Feb. 5, p. 388.) 


KITSON LIGHTING AND HEATING SYNDICATE, 


LIMITED, 


aul BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


THE HORSELEY 0,, LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~ GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 

















PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 
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S422.000.000 


Cubic Feet of Gas per, day are now being Purified by 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS 


which extract ALU the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO and HoS. 











Prevention of Slip of Gas Unwashed. 
Strength of Liquor Concentrated. 
dAOTI93UI 03 sso008 Aseg 
‘eOBJING SUlIyseAR WnuMixep_ 





KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LD. 
PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, —— METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 
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DESIGN No. 2 PATTERN, 
STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM (Lats WHST & GRHGSON). Established 1820, 
For ‘rices and Particulars apply to 
EF. WwW. CHURCH, Secretary. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: “METER.” 
[See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS METERS, LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS 


PREPAYMENT AND ORDINARY 
DRY GAS-METERS. 





Orrices ann Worxs: 62, G@G@LENGALIG ROAD, S.B. 


Telezraphic Address: ‘*GASOMETER, LONDON.”’ Telephone No. 1259 HOP. 





i Ex E; 


MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. | 
OVER 7OQ MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAYE NOW BEEN FIXED 


Among the Companies supplied are. The Gas Light and Coke-Company, The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, Birmingham Corporation, Manchester Corporation, Rochdale Corporation, Bristol Gas 
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~~ EDITORIAL _ NOTES 


The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 

Tue Mines (Eight Hours) Bill was read a second time, as 
a Ptivate Members’ Bill, in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday last, by a mixed majority of 13, in a House of 
411 members. This is undoubtedly a considerable triumph 
for the friends of the measure, who are a heterogeneous 
crowd, as may be perceived by the fact that the names of 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Sir Albert Rollit follow one another 
on the back of the Bill. The same measure had, in effect, 
already survived a second reading in the Lower House, 
during a Liberal Administration ; and much jubilation has 
arisen’ over the circumstance of its now having been ac- 
cepted in principle by a Parliament of a strongly Conserva- 
tive cast. There is not very much in this, perhaps; the lines 
of Party division being now independent of strict economic 
principles—if, indeed, any such principles remain distinguish- 
able in the domain of practical politics. In so far as the Bill 
in question is a Socialist and Trade Unionist scheme, it 
would naturally command the support of the Radicals. If 
itis to be regarded as an extension of the Factories Acts, 
the Conservatives could equally accept it. Never was a 
project of legislation of so questionable a character, and so 
far-reaching a scope, couched in so few words. It has one 
executive clause, which runs as follows: “A person shall 
“not, in any one day of 24 hours, be employed underground 
“in any mine for a period exceeding eight hours from the 
“time of his leaving the surface of the ground to the time of 
“ his ascent thereto,” except in cases of accident. Infrac- 
tions of the law are to be punishable by fines, as under the 
Acts relating to factories and workshops. This beautifully 
simple and short project involves several alterations of the 
law of the greatest magnitude. In the first place, it limits 
the natural right of adult men to dispose of their time to 
what they may individually consider to be the best advantage. 
This may be a small matter; but it is as well to recognize 
the truth. 

Who wants this statutory limitation of the hours of adult 
labour in mines, and why do they want it? Originally, 
without doubt, the measure was fathered by Trade Union 
leaders connected with the Miners’ Federation, with the 
avowed object of restricting the output of coal mines, in 
order that the price of coal might be raised against the public, 
and the men employed in getting it be enabled to share in 
the plunder of the consumers. It argues a considerable 
amount of assurance on the part of these would-be legisla- 
tors to crudely ask Parliament to play into their hands in 
this way. So long as they did so, their cause made little 
progress. After awhile, however, it occurred to the pro- 
moters of the scheme to bolster it up on other grounds. 
Consequently, it was advocated as a means of making em- 
ployment for large numbers of men who at the time were 
popularly believed to be walking about doing nothing, just 
becaus? there was no work for them. The British Public 
has its fits of interest in passing fancies ; and some ten years 
ago the question of the ‘‘ Unemployed” was in everybody’s 
mouth. But the attempt to hitch on this Billto the problem 
of how to find work for everybody by Act of Parliament, 
failed. The craze passed; and the eight-hour miners fell 
back upon a plea which never fails to enlist the sympathetic 
attention of the amateur of domestic legislation—the claim 
that the Bill would increase the safety of underground 
workers. If they had come to Parliament with clean hands, 
relying upon the philanthropic argument, there is no saying 
What might have happened. For whether such an enact- 
ment would or would not render coal mining safer all round, 
It would certainly benefit the lads employed underground, 
who admittedly work for ten hours at a stretch. Thisis the 
teal strength of the case for the Bill, and was undoubtedly 
the reason for its second reading last week. 

Although in its origin suspect, and in its early days pro- 
moted with the narrowest of selfish motives, the Bill has 
ved into something like the good repute of a Factory Act. 
The Opposition of the coalowners in the House did not carry 
Weight. The House ‘and the country are no more to be 








frightened at the dismal forebodings of coalowning magnates 


who assert that the Bill would restrict the output of coal by 
many millions of tons yearly, and increase the cost of getting 
it by 2s. or 3s. per ton. The price of coal went up last year 
very much more than this, for no particular reason at all. 
The coalowners are discredited, besides, by their mistaken 
estimates of the cost of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
There is something very puzzling to the ordinary man, more- 
over, in the opposition to an eight-hour law of employers 
who with the same breath complain that their men will only 
work 42 hours a week. If the Trade Union and Socialist 
supporters of the Bill are suspect, can it be said truly that 
the opponents—whether coalowners of the Federation dis- 
tricts or miners of Northumberland and Durham—are better 
entitled to respect ? The great majority of the population 
of this country, who are consumers of coal, do not repose 
implicit confidence in any party connected with the industry. 
They certainly have little patience with those aristocrats of 
the pit, the hewers, if it is true, as alleged, that, while only 
working for 64 hours themselves, for about four‘days a week, 
they object to any legislative relief for the lads of thirteen 
years of age whom the system compels to work for ten hours 
aday,andeven longer. Only let the British public once get 
possessed of the conviction that this is the reality of under- 
ground work in mines, and legislation to cure it will certainly 
come. If those who oppose the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill 
are sincere and not selfish, they will formulate some suitable 
expedient for dealing in a better way with the hard case of 
the pit-lads. 
Manchester Institution Meeting. 

Tue Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers have 
during the past few years been very fortunate in their Presi- 
dents and in the quality of the addresses from the chair. The 
one which Mr. Charles Wood delivered on Saturday last left 
no break in the record. From almost the beginning to the 
end, it was a string of personal experiences and facts, treated 
and presented in a chatty vein which held the members’ 
attention throughout. Some of the topics were rightly 
regarded as worthy of “special mention ” at the close of the 
address ; and these and others would have supplied sufficient 
controversial matter, if presidential utterances were not 
regarded as inviolable, for keeping alive a current of debate 
at two or three meetings. 

_ Almost the first words the President uttered had for their 
purpose the adding ofan entreaty to the many that have been 
offered during the past twelve months and more for unity 
in the gas profession. Then the President passed on to 
speak of Company and Corporation administration of gas 
affairs; and he very cleverly steered a straight course 
between the shoals which beset the voyager who sails this 
contentious sea. But this brought him to the Bradford 
Corporation Gas Affairs; and he made public some figures 
which are of supreme interest in the absence of the under- 
taking from “ Field’s Analysis.” The management having 
passed from father to son, the son might have been pardoned 
for making a point of his pride at the position it occupies in 
the scale of capital expenditure; but he modestly confined 
himself to the statement that “our capital is only 5s. 3°42d. 
“per 1000 cubic feet of gas made.” Many an engineer of 
a municipal undertaking, and company undertaking too, for 
the matter of that, will look with envious eyes on this figure. 
This low capital is reflected-in the low net prices charged for 
gas during the past thirteen years—ranging from Is. 114d. 
to 2s. 3d., until the rise of 3d. last July. _ Here an interesting 
problem presents itself. Supposing that the consumers of 
gas had not to shoulder the burden of about 98 per cent. 
of the public lighting, and supposing that they did not have 
to contribute something like £35,000 per annum towards the 
expenses of other municipal departments, at what price 
would Mr. Wood be able to supply his consumers ? Given 
a return to old coal prices, even Widnes would have to look 
out. It is good to see the way Mr. Wood shows his feeling 
on the matter of the depredations on his “claim; ’”’ and he 
points to the unfairness in as plain a manner as necessity 
requires. Unrighteous as have been these heavy demands 
on the gas consumers in the past, the unfair fostering of the 
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pronounced. The effect of the competition is presented 
by the President’s figures and remarks, none of which 
require definite mention here to point their significance. 
The peculiar system which obtains in Bradford of making 
the property owners responsible for the gas consumed in 
small houses, is noteworthy; but we venture to think an 
indignant howl would rise if the Municipality of any other 
town tried to introduce such a system now. It is only an 
example of what curious institutions one can become accus- 
tomed to. A passing reference to the presence of arsenic 
in coke subsequently produced the intelligence that this is a 
more serious matter from the selling point of view in some 
districts than had been imagined; and we hope that Mr. H. 
Townsend’s plea for defence will not be allowed to fall. 

An unassuming little paper by Mr. Richard Hooton, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on the question of enrichment, drew 
out an excellent discussion. After twelve years’ service as 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. S. S. Mellor retired at this meet- 
ing. To his devotion and energy, much of the success and 
strength of the Institution are due; and the members were 
well advised to secure his aid in the work of the Committee 
during the next three years. 


A Gigantic Amalgamation. 


THE success of negotiations inaugurated by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for the consolidation of practically all the steel-works 
in the United States into one gigantic “trust,” has not un- 
naturally arrested the attention of most of us, and has led 
to the inevitable question in the House of Commons by that 
ardent Protectionist, Sir Howard Vincent. The operations 
of this huge undertaking, with a capital of something over 
200 millions sterling, will be watched with great interest by 
the people of this country, and with considerable apprehen- 
sion by English steel makers. So far as the general body 
of consumers on this side of the Atlantic is concerned, the 
effect of the formation of the Steel Trust will undoubtedly 
be favourable rather than otherwise. The organizers of the 
Trust are reported to have calculated that the cost of pro- 
duction will be reduced about ten shillings per ton of steel, 
through the economies rendered possible by working upona 
vaster scale. Asthe Trust will now control about 40 per cent. 
of the total steel output of the world, and preparations are 
being made for the development of the steel-export business of 
the States, it needs little demonstration for the fact to become 
obvious that prices in this country must be very considerably 
affected by the course of events in America. Coal, iron, and 
steel will have to be cheap in the near future if our manu- 
facturers are to hold their own. 

Apart from the question of the influence of the Steel 
Trust on prices, no little interest attaches to its formation. 
What everyone wants to know is, Can such a gigantic con- 
glomeration of various undertakings be welded into a homo- 
geneous and economically managed whole? Amalgamation 
has not always been found financially successful—size is not 
by any means a guarantee of efficiency. Indeed, a big con- 
cern mis-handled does all the more harm, and comes the 
more hopelessly to grief, by reason of its magnitude. It is 
decidedly interesting to note that the organizers of the Steel 
Trust believe in paying princely salaries to the chief ser- 
vants. Report speaks of £160,000 per annum for the Head 
Manager, Mr. Charles M.Schwab—the man who was chosen 
to run the Carnegie concern when he was but thirty years of 
age. Even if we read “ dollars’ for ‘* pounds,’’ we should 
have a salary of about £3000 a month. What a scream of 
indignation there would be if the London Gas Companies 
were to put their management into the hands of one man, 
and give him that salary! Yet, if the right man could be 
found, he would be worth the money. 

Another question of great interest raised by Mr. Morgan’s 
operations is this: How long will the American nation en- 
dure the process of being exploited for the benefit of the 
Steel Trust ? The present tariff on steel imports gives the 
Trust a practical monopoly of the home markets ; and 
nothing could have happened better calculated to convert 
the majority of the Americans to Free Tradethan the forma- 
tion of this great combination, which so obviously requires 
no protection. It would not be a source of surprise to us 
to find that the remarkable industrial expansion of both 
Germany and the United States eventually led to the 
adoption of Free Trade by those nations. The agitation 
has already commenced in both countries, but must of 
necessity require years for its accomplishment. This cer- 
tainly is not, as some people seem to imagine, the time when 
we should depart from our system of unrestricted trade. 





An Injudicious Circular. 

ATTENTION is. drawn, by a letter we publish to-day, to what 
appears to be a new line of action now being taken by the 
Executive of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion, in circularizing gas-works foremen directly, with the 
object of inciting them to get up petitions by the working 
hands for the reduction of Sunday labour. ‘These circulars 
bear the signature, ‘‘ by order,” of Mr. Charles. Hill, Secre- 
tary of the Association. They state that the Committee of 
the Association “has been asked”—but by whom is not 
disclosed—to move the gas workers thus approached to peti- 
tion their directors and managers “in a friendly manner” 
to slack off Sunday work as much as possible. In order to 
facilitate this action upon the part of the men, a Form of 
Petition is enclosed with the circular; and, in case they 
should be ignorant of the subject, a copy of a kind of tract- 
pamphlet called “ The Pearl of Days” is alsovsupplied. It 
does not take much reasoning to show that this is a false 
step on the part of the Association. As an underhand 
attempt to raise an agitation among gas workers, it is dead 
against discipline, and is likely to do far more harm than 
good. Surely, the well-meaning persons who committed 
themselves to this secret form of propaganda cannot have 
realized that they were repeating the Jesuitical operation of 
‘doing evil that good might come.” So prone are busy- 
bodies to think that their own proceedings must be justifi- 
able so long as the intention is good! It is difficult to 
reason seriously with people of this character; but perhaps 
if they could be brought to see that straightforwardness is 
the best policy, they might cease acting surreptitiously. 

Have the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association 
tried the employers first? Because we would not say, on 
general principles, that in no circumstances would a direct 
appeal to gas workers be permissible. The sacred right of 
insurrection is in the last resource the safeguard of our 
liberties; but it is not to be lightly invoked on that account. 
And we declare emphatically that this cause of the reduction 
of Sunday labour in gas-works is not one to be advanced by 
the way of stirring up mutiny. To go directly to a works 
foreman, and ask him to make himself responsible for getting 
up a petition signed by the men under him for presentation 
to the management and the directors of a gas undertaking, 
is a downright outrage upon public policy which none but a 
fanatic would tolerate. The worthy men who have been 
attacked in this way are deserving of much sympathy. 
Many of them, doubtless, are in full agreement with the 
burden of the petition, and therefore hardly know what is 
their duty in the emergency thus gratuitously thrust upon 
them. Most of them will probably remember in time that 
their office is that of an intermediary between the manage- 
ment and the working staff. It is their duty to receive 
orders from one quarter only, and to see them obeyed. 
Their place is incompatible with the distribution of tracts, or 
carrying on an insurance agency, or betting with the men 
under them. 

As to the outrageous conduct of the Executive of this 
Association, it is difficult to comment upon it with proper 
restraint. After all, it is only a labour-saving dodge of 
theirs. They will not set to work in a proper missionary 
spirit, but want to remain comfortably at home at ease, and 
set somebody else to do their self-appointed task, gratis. 
They would much like to be able to advertise the number of 
petitions to gas managers they have been “ instrumental ” in 
originating. Why do not the paid officials of the organiza- 
tion do their own work? Let them find out, through their 
Vice-Presidents—numerous enough—what gas companies 
and corporation gas departments are backward in this matter 
of reducing Sunday labour, and approach them. The Sun- 
day rest, let them remember, was always a gift to the labour- 
ing man from above. He cannot win it for himself. If he 
were strong enough to extort it at will, he would sell it, as 
the Trade Unions do, for double pay. Even then, he would 
attend to all sorts of things first. Hence the underground 
action of Mr. Hill’s Association is as misdirected as it 1s 
mischievous. 


The Seamy Side of Municipal Trading. 


Ir is like a breath of fresh air through a crowded political 
meeting to listen to the quiet protests of Lord Avebury, 
Lady Jeune, and Miss Octavia Hill against the swelling 
craze for Municipalism. Lord Avebury’s recent address 
as President of the Royal Statistical Society was chiefly 
devoted to an exposure of the fallacies by which the principle 
of municipal trading is commonly supported. His Lordship 
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does not believe that Municipalism usually pays, when 
everything is properly reckoned; and he lays great stress 
on the too-often overlooked consideration that where Munici- 
palism is, the guarantee of efficient service is weakened. 
Lady Jeune and Miss Hill recall public attention, at a good 
time, to the extraordinary assumptions involved in the latter- 
day pretension that the great ‘‘ Housing of the Poor” 
question is one for local authorities to deal with. Ten years 
ago nobody cared for this subject ; nowadays all the Pro- 
gressive municipalizers want to have the monopoly of it. 
Does anybody, asks Miss Hill, realize what this demand 
means? Is it the idea that Municipalities or County Coun- 
cils should house the entire working population, or only a 
proportion of them? If the former, what of the numbers 
to be dealt with, and the cost of the process? Do our 
ardent municipalizers, who appear ready off-hand to appro- 
priate the re-housing of the labouring population as work 
for local authorities, think such a body capable of doing the 
business ? ‘** Do they think the supervising body should be 
“the judge of its own shortcomings? Do they think the 
“conduct of huge business undertakings will tend to keep 
“a public body clear from jobbery and corruption ? ” 

There’s the rub; and it occurs in every development of 
municipal trading. As time goes on, it appears more clearly 
that those who resist the unnecessary extension of municipal 
trading enterprise, in the public interest, will be well advised 
to drop detail criticisms and rely upon the fundamental ob- 
jections to this class of adventures plainly stated by Lord 
Avebury, Miss Hill, and Lady Jeune. The suspicion of job- 
bery is never wholly removed from local authorities engaged 
in financial and industrial operations. This is not to say that 
here or there is corruption ; but ‘‘ where the carcase is——.”’ 
During the last few months, in all parts of the country, 
much uneasiness has been caused by certain incidents of 
municipal government which need not be more definitely 
mentioned ; and it is safe to say that what came to the sur- 
face was but a sign of the unseen condition of the depths. 
Lady Jeune also speaks of the ‘‘caprice” of municipal bodies, 
who regard their business “ from every point of view except 
“the real one, and who are, if honest, so incompetent that 
“they earn their experience by experiment and _ failure.” 
This is, at any rate, one side of the general question of trad- 
ing by municipalities, the opposite aspect of which has been 
lauded to the point of nauseation by a sycophantic Press 
and by self-seeking professional men. 


The Lamp-Posts on the Thames Embankment. 


Tuose who are laudably jealous for the preservation of 
whatever is really handsome in London, will learn with a 
feeling of relief that the electric arc lighting of the Victoria 
Embankment by the London County Council has not actu- 
ally spoilt the appearance of that magnificent promenade. 
This is a distinct gain ; for the treatment of Waterloo Bridge 
by the County Council was such as to awaken the keenest 
apprehension in respect to the fate of the Embankment at 
the same hands. It is a difficult problem to make electric 
arc lamps anything but hideous ;.and the usual practice of 
the designers of standards for these lights has heightened 
their ugliness rather than otherwise. Let it be counted to 
the County Council for righteousness, therefore, that for the 
parapet lighting of the Embankment they have had the 
grace to retain the old gas lamp-posts,.merely dropping 
the new electric lamps into the existing globular lanterns, 
which scarcely alters their general appearance. As an 
electrical contemporary puts it: “It was at first feared 
“that the old gas-lanterns would have to be removed.” 
Naturally. Wherever there happens to be a particularly 
successful bit of street decoration in London, the chances 
are that it has to be cleared away in order to make room 
for something else. In this case, however, the contractors 
lor the new lamps themselves suggested modifications which 
enabled the beautiful and familiar parapet. lamp-columns to 
be retained. Nobody would have cared a jot if they had all 
been reduced to scrap iron, and brand-new posts of the most 
degraded design put in their place. But this outrage has 
happily been spared, though quite by accident, as it appears. 

ondoners must be thankful for small mercies of this kind. 
With their County Council dying to run tramcars along the 
Embankment, over the bridges, and through the historic 
thoroughfares of Westminster, puny amenities like public 
lamp-posts with character and grace of form stand a poor 
chance of winning regard. As for the new system of light- 
ing, Judgedas lighting, itis “naught,” in Touchstone’s phrase. 
Vhat can be expected of 6-ampere lamps? Of course, the 





newspapers credit them with 1ooo-candle power, while the 
kerb lamps—central lighting was mercifully rejected——are 
supposed to be of 2000-candle power. ‘They are the ordinary 
12-ampere lamps. It seems to us very petty for the County 
Council to give any countenance to this hoary old piece 
of deception. The current for the Embankment lighting is 
specially generated by gas power; and the Architect of the 
Council (Mr. W. S. Riley) is to be complimented upon the 
successful station building which he has erected close to the 
Charing Cross District Railway Station. 


The Internationalism of Capital. 


THERE has been brave talk for many years about various 
forms of Internationalism, which has not prevented occa- 
sional outbreaks of animosity between different nations. 
Still, notwithstanding. the rebuffs that have been expert- 
enced from time to time by those perfervid apostles of 
peace who have endeavoured to precipitate the Millennium, 
only to discover that people can still find enough to fight 
about, it cannot be denied that the substantial agreement 
of the principal nations to stick to business has solidified. 
Year by year the rulers of international commerce speak 
and act more independently of national boundaries. London 
advances cash to Berlin, or receives it from Paris, and em- 
ploys it in America, with ever-diminishing fear lest the course 
of trade may be again interrupted by national hostilities. 
A striking illustration of the operation of this real League 
of Peace, as distinguished from the formal compacts that 
diplomatists talk about, is afforded by some observations of 
the Chairman of the Merchants Trust, Limited—an invest- 
ment Company with twelve years’ experience and a million 
of capital. The Directors of the Company employ their 
funds wherever they think fit—the only question for them 
is to choose the best investments. The Chairman told the 
shareholders, at the recent general meeting, that he is not 
at all inclined to put money into British coal or iron just 
now, especially in view of the great American Steel Combina- 
tion. He sees nothing better than United States properties, 
and is partly moved to this opinion by reason of the superior 
productiveness of American workmen. ‘The American pro- 
duces more because he is better provided with labour-saving 
machinery, and also because he works longer and harder 
than the average British workman. “In these circum- 
‘“‘ stances, would they rather hold for investment Pennsy]- 
“ vania Railroad shares, or North-Western Railway stock?” 
It is startling to find such a question following such a state- 
ment. If, however, this reminder of the truth that the only 
source of wealth is productive labour could be brought home 
to the muddled brains of our Socialist Trade Unionists who 
believe the opposite doctrine, that the less work a man does 
the better for himself and everybody else, it might effect 
some good. 


a. 
Ls a all 


Coal and Iron in Belgium.—The production of coal in Belgium 
in the second half of last year was 11,612,292 tons. The output 
for the first half having been 11,740,060 tons, the production for 
the twelve months was 23,352,352 tons. The corresponding out- 
put for 1899 being 22,072,068 tons, the production increased last 
year to the extent of 1,280,284 tons. The aggregate production 
of iron of all kinds was 362,252 tons, as compared with 475,198 : 
tons in 1899. The production of cast steel (ingots, &c.) in the 
second half of the year was 292,057 tons. The output for the first 
half of the year having been 362,770 tons, the production of the 
year amounted to 654,827 tons, as compared with 731,249 tons in 
1899. Forged steel (rails, plates, &c.) was made in Belgium in 
the first half of last year to the extent of 256,206 tons, while the 
output for the first half of the year was 307,850 tons; making a 
total of 564,056 tons, as compared with 633,950 tons in 1899. It 
will thus be seen that while the production of coal increased, that 
of iron and steel experienced considerable contraction last year. 


The Illuminating Power of Electric Arc Lamps.—It is stated that 
the firm of Ganz and Co. are bringing out a new pattern arc 
lamp for use on alternating circuits, from which good results 
are said to have been obtained. _ This lamp has more the general 
appearance of a Wenham gas-lamp than that of the usual type of 
arc lanterns, which is ratheran advantage. It hasa pair of carbons 
which meet at the bottom of the lamp at right angles, each carbon 
being inclined at an angle of 45° with the vertical. Thus the 
light is shadowless, and the distribution as perfect as possible. 
There is, of course, nothing novel in this, many of the now defunct 
arc lamps of early makers showing the same arrangement of the 
carbons. In the “ Hackl” lamp, the illuminating power is stated - 
to be developed at the rate of 0°52 watt per candle power ; 
whereas the makers rate an ordinary arc lamp with glass globe 
at 1°56 watts per candle power. Thus do one set of electricians 
expose the false pretences of another. Instead of the ordinary 





arc lamps supplied by the direct current giving a light of 2000 
candles according to the hoary old British imposture, this rating 
gives them an illuminating power of 320 candles, 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 


Withdrawal of the Proposed New Water Regulations. 


Asaconcession to the clamour raised against their proposed 
new regulations, the Metropolitan Water Companies have 
deemed it advisable to ask the Local Government Board 
not to proceed with the inquiry they instituted with regard 
to them. It will doubtless be remembered that the pro- 
ceedings in this matter were adjourned on the 2oth ult. to 
allow of a conference of the Engineers of the Companies ; 
and when they were resumed last Thursday, the senior 
Counsel (Mr. Cripps, K.C., M.P.) announced the decision 
come to. As will be seen by the report which appears 
elsewhere, he briefly set forth the circumstances under 
which the revised regulations had been brought forward, 
and concluded by expressing, on behalf of the Companies, 
the opinion that the opposition which their proposals had 
aroused was attributable to a large extent to a misappre- 
hension of the objects sought to be obtained. The Official 
Water Examiner and his two colleagues have consequently 
been saved a long and tedious inquiry; for Mr. Freeman, 
representing the London County Council, confessed that he 
had a formidable array of about fifty witnesses—comprising 
engineers, medical officers, and other persons, not only from 
the Metropolis, but from other great cities—who were to 
be called to condemn the regulations. Holding, as he did,a 
brief for the Council, he was fully justified in making their 
case as strong as possible; but he was scarcely entitled, 
we think, to charge the Water Companies with causing the 
inquiry under an entire misconception of their rights and 
duties, and making their alleged misconduct in this regard 
a pretext for asking that they should be made to pay the 
“‘ reasonable costs’ which the Council had incurred in the 
public interest. In this application he was naturally sup- 
ported by Lord Robert Cecil, on behalf of the City and the 
county of Middlesex, as well as by the representatives of 
the opposing bodies. Mr. Perrin, of course, promised to 
bring the point under the notice of the Local Government 
Board ; but, judging from the reply given by the President 
to the question put on the subject by Dr. Macnamara in the 
House of Commons the next day, the Department have no 
power to allow costs under such circumstances, and would 
not grant themif they had. A very different opinion on the 
Companies’ “ rights and duties” is entertained at Whitehall 
from that held in Spring Gardens. 

The new regulations having been withdrawn, we are 
thrown back upon those framed in 1872, which the County 
Council believe—presumably from their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the water-supply arrangements of the Metropolis 
have worked perfectly satisfactorily in the past. Not- 
withstanding the changed conditions under which consumers 
obtain their water now as compared with thirty years ago— 
the constant service being practically universal—no altera- 
tion is considered necessary in the fittings by the sapient 
body whose majority has during the past three years been 
continually boasting of their ‘‘ progress.” The last Royal 
Commission, however, knew better ; and, as we pointed out 
only last week, the Water Companies were merely acting 
in obedience to the intimation given by that body in their 
report in submitting the revised regulations for the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board. We do not say 
they were not open to amendment—in fact, this was readily 
admitted by their framers ; but we deny most emphatically 
that they justified the general condemnation they received. 
It is, moreover, to be regretted that they had to be publicly 
examined and criticized at a time when the Metropolis was 
in the throes of an election for a new County Council, be- 
cause the violent and unreasonable opposition they encoun- 
tered on all sides was freely made use of to further the ends 
of both the Conservative and the Progressive candidates. It 
is useless now to speculate upon the circumstances that led 
to this unfortunate coincidence, which was possibly purely 
accidental; but it is only too clear that its effect has been to 
estrange many who were at one time favourably disposed 
towards the Companies. This is evidenced by Saturday’s 
returns, which show a large Progressive gain. 

The Press has joined in the all-round condemnation of the 
conduct of the Companies; even “ The Times ”—fair and 
reasonable as the leading journal has always been—saying 
“they have an unfortunate way of going to work, even when 
“the work is good.” Inthe revision of their regulations, and 
making them more like those in force in large provincial 














towns, they were really only taking the initial step in the 
direction of checking the great waste which now goes on, and 
endeavouring to ensure an adequate supply of water to the 
poorer classes of consumers under all conditions. If the 
provision of cisterns were a thing unknown in large com. 
munities, there might have been some justification, even in 
the face of the terms of the report of the Llandaff Commis- 
sion, for raising an objection to it; but, as is acknowledged 
by those who have studied the subject, this is not so, such 
receptacles being compulsory in Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. The Council’s advisers must have been well 
aware of this; but it was not policy on their part to admit 
it. Their tactics were to stir up agitation against the Com- 
panies, in order to influence the voting at the election ; and 
inthis they were abundantly successful. If they had been the 
suppliers of water, and had framed the new regulations— 
and people who have had business with their Building Act 
Committee know that they can make some very stringent 
bye-laws when they please—they would in all probability 
have contended that they were absolutely necessary, and 
would have insisted upon them being observed. As “ The 
‘‘Times”’ says, the net result of this ‘‘ woefully mismanaged” 
business is that London will have to put up with water 
regulations which have long since been superseded in large 
towns, and water will continue to be wasted at the rate of 
60 million gallons a day in order to please the jerry-builder 
and the owner of acheap house property. The “ old order”’ 
has not been changed, except, unfortunately, in a direction 
adverse to the Companies. 


Water Famine in New York. 


WHEN addressing, last Thursday, a public meeting in sup- 
port of the re-election of two Progressive members of the 
late County Council, Lord Rosebery, as might have been 
expected, entertained his audience with a few remarks upon 
the Water Question. <A good deal of what his Lordship 
said on this matter was mere claptrap; but it served its 
purpose. It helped to secure the return of the two candi- 
dates. He told his audience that, if we have a water famine 
this year or next, the responsibility would not be with the 
Council as a body, but solely with the Moderate party and 
the policy they were presenting ; and he went on to express 
surprise that the Government have the nerve-force to re- 
main under the heavy liability of a possible water famine, 
which could only be attributed to their inaction. His Lord- 
ship did not show how the disaster alluded to would be 
averted by the water undertakings being in the hands of the 
County Council; but he might, if he had thought fit, have 
given an example of a famine in existence at the present 
time, not due to “ frost, unusual drought, or other unavoid- 
‘‘able accident,’ or even to ‘‘ necessary repairs,”’ in a city 
in which the supply is in the hands of the Municipality. 
This state of things has prevailed for some weeks in New 
York and the neighbourhood ; and we learn from a telegram 
despatched to one of our daily contemporaries on the very 
day on which Lord Rosebery was belauding municipal 
management of water supply, that in the borough of the 
Bronx water is now almost unobtainable on week-days, 
and the people are compelled to wait until Sundays, 
when the factories are closed and the available supply 
is increased, before they can procure water for ordinary 
domestic purposes. Even then it is only by filling baths, 
tubs, and barrels that they are able to store enough 
to tide them over the week. A curious feature of this 
famine is that while the poor have to go short, the breweries 
have water in abundance. One may well ask: Why should 
there be this scarcity of water in sucha city as New York? 
One reason is the enormous waste which goes on. It has 
been computed that out of 115 gallons per inhabitant supplied 
daily, not more than 4o gallons are used; the rest running 
away through defective taps, of which there are something 
like 18,000 in the city, and badly jointed mains. Evidently, 
some “ regulations ” are needed here. But there is said to 
be another reason. A belief prevails that the famine has 
been purposely caused in order to force the city to enter into 
a contract for something like {1,000,000 worth of water 
from a private undertaking in which prominent politicians 
are largely interested. We need not more definitely indicate 
the concern in question, which will no doubt be readily 
recognized by those of our readers who have followed the 
New York Water Question as dealt with from time to time 
in our columns. Such a condition of things is monstrous; 
and we are not surprised to read that the Charter of the 
Company is being fiercely attacked in the Legislature. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF TRADE UNIONISTS. 





THEY have in France a custom whereby, if a Minister should 
make, on a subject of importance, a speech which is especially 
approved by the Legislature, the text of that speech is ordered to 


be placarded throughout the country. We wish that, in somewhat 
similar fashion, an article in the current number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century and After” could be printed in large type and 
pasted up in every public place in the kingdom. It is entitled 
“The British Workman and His Competitors,’ and is from the 
pen of Mr. William Woodward, the Architect. The article only 
occupies five pages of the review, but contains in that short space 
some facts concerning the influence of Trade Unionism on work- 
ing men engaged in the building trades, that we take leave to 
think would somewhat surprise the general public, and might 
lead to a disturbing of the self-satisfied complacence of some of 
the gentry known as “ Labour Leaders.” It constitutes, more- 
over, in our opinion, a serious indictment of the employers in 
those trades, though not intentionally drawn up as such; for, 
that the condition of things which Mr. Woodward, from his own 
personal experience, describes as prevailing—and which, from 
observation, many of our readers can confirm—should be allowed 
to exist, argues lack of wisdom and courage upon the part of the 
employers. 

After recounting the increase in wages, and the decrease in the 
nominal hours of labour, which the bricklayers, stonemasons, car- 
penters, and joiners have obtained during the past few years, 
Mr. Woodward proceeds to consider the effect upon the men. 
We all know the picture which the labour leader on the stump 
draws as to the physical and moral benefits which are certain to 
accrue to the working classes when they have obtained the Eight 
Everything programme. Well, in the building trades the men 
have practically got it. What do they do with it? This is what 
Mr. Woodward says :— 

We know that the men are paid at noon on Saturday, and that many 
of them are not seen again on the building till the Tuesday morning 
following. It may be that they have been studying the handiwork of 
their predecessors in the South Kensington Museum, or that they have 
been giving the benefit of their practical knowledge to some of the 
pupils at the technical schools, or have been doing a little work in the 
garden. That I do not know; but I do know that at the dinner hour 
on the Tuesday some of the men who have taken £3 or so on the 
Saturday cannot get their dinner till they have borrowed the price of 
it from the foreman ; so that the increase of wages has resulted in loss 
of work to the master (itself of the utmost importance) and has con- 
ferred no benefit whatever upon the workman or upon his family. 

One has only to keep an eye on the public-house, and on the 
paper-boys selling “‘ All the Winners,” to get some idea of where 
the wages go. 

Apart, however, from this loss of efficiency, the question of 
how workmen spend their wages—though of considerable national 
importance—is not of so much concern from the employers’ 
point of view as that of what they do to earn them. Mr. Wood- 
ward thus outlines the building labourers’ day :— 

At 6.30 a.m. in summer, and 7 o’clock in winter, they commence 
work. They will first look around to detect whether or not there is a 
man who hath not a ‘‘ticket’’ to prove that he is a ‘‘ Unionist.’’ If 
one is found who is not a Unionist, the foreman is requested to 
immediately dismiss him, on pain of the whole of the men in that 
trade instantly quitting. . The result may be imagined ; the master has 
tosuccumb. Having successfully performed this little operation, and 
8 o'clock having arrived, the men retire for their breakfast till 8.30. 
At 10.30 beer is served round to the men and this refreshment 
enables them to reach 12 o’clock noon, for an hour’s dinner-time in 
summer, and half-an-hour in winter. About 3 p.m.. beer is again 
served round to the men, which sustains them till 5 o’clock in summer 
and 4.30 in winter, at which time they quit the job. 


The hours are well enough; but how about the work done 
during them? The intervals for refreshment give some indica- 
tion, but only an indication. 


A bricklayer in some kinds of work can well lay 1200 bricks a day; 
but in the ordinary run of work he can easily lay, on the average, 750. 
Rules, however, step in which absolutely fix him not to exceed 500. 
Taking the men on the average, they do not give a return of 
more than four hours’ real honest work per day for the eight hours for 
Which they are paid. | 

only is this so, but the “ demarcation” fraud is brought to 
a fine art. 


If a bricklayer catches a plasterer fixing a wall-tile 9 in. by 3 in., 
he is again at the foreman to stop it; not, however, if the tile is 6 in. 
y 6 in. If the eagle eye of the plasterer observes a man 
fixing a fire-proof plaster material—that is to say, a man sent by the 
manufacturer of the material, and who is not a Unionist—off that 
man has to go, notwithstanding the important fact that he thoroughly 
understands that particular work, and that the ordinary plasterer 
does not. The resulting defective work has to be ultimately made 
good at the cost of the master or building owner. 
Sinilarly, the bricklayer must not fix an odd piece of stone; 

the mason leaves his legitimate work to come and set this piece 
of stone, whilst the bricklayer looks on, and perhaps smokes his 
cigarette.” 
All this petty and successful tyranny upon the part of the Union 











has a marked effect upon discipline, and on the demeanour of the 
men. “In times gone by, if a foreman were seen approaching 
a group of idlers, they would at once scatter and resume work; 
now they do nothing of the kind. They will stand idle and grin 
at the foreman or at anyone else, as much as to say, ‘ Now 
look at us. We are paid for working; we are not working; and 
what have you got to say ?’”’ 

The result of all this is, of course, that building is much more 
expensive work to execute than formerly (fifteen years ago the 
price inserted in tenders for the labour on a rod of brickwork 
was about £4; to-day it is £8), which, equally of course, means 
that rents must be higher for working men, as well as for every- 
body else, and the cost of production throughout all trades in 
the country be proportionately enhanced. 

Whom have we to thank for this? Primarily, of course, the 
Unions; but somebody is responsible for letting Trade Unionism 
thus run riot over the building trades. Who is it? Over and 
above everybody, the London County Council (and the District 
Councils who have followed the lead), through their want, or fear, 
of adequate supervision, and through “the quiet toleration of 
organized idleness.” So much for the economy of municipal 
trading. The quiet toleration of organized idleness on the part 
of those who elect you, and whom you employ, but for whose idle- 
ness you do not have to suffer; the ratepayers and the whole 
community, do that. Exactly. 

But what are the private traders about in putting up with the 
state of things that has arisen through this encouragement of the 
Trade Union skulker? Why do they not combine together, take 
the thing in hand, and put the Unionists outside the gates, if they 
will not work inside ? No doubt it could be done if set about ina 
thorough and determined fashion, and if care were taken to put 
the true facts of the case before the public. 

Mr. Woodward does not suggest sucha step. He thinks the 
only hope of salvation lies in the fearless and thorough administra- 
tion of a new and strong Act of Parliament designed to effectually 
protect from molestation those who are willing to give a fair 
return for a fair wage. He says:— 

I have no faith in appealing to the sense of manliness of the British 
workman. Ihave nodesire to suggest the abolition of Trade Unionism ; 
but one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that our Magistrates and 
Judges have not dealt with picketing, with threats, and with words and 
deeds which have frightened and intimidated the honest workman, with 
that wholesome chastisement which was deserved. They have rather 
fallen back on the excuse that the law as it stands controlled them. 
And so I say, give them. an Act which, while permitting any man 
to ask for whatever wage he likes for his services, and which will per- 
mit him to work as many, and as few, hours as he likes, shall unques- 
tionably prevent his interference, in the slightest degree, directly or 
indirectly, with the man who, not caring to belong to a Trade Union, 
is desirous to do what is right—to earn 15s. or £1 extra per week in 
overtime for the benefit of his wife and children and for provision for 
old age. A breach of this new law should result, not in puny fines, 
which are immediately paid by the Societies, but in terms of imprison- 
ment with hard labour, sufficient to act as a deterrent in the future. 

Such an Act would be a valuable addition to the statute-book ; 
but we do not see why employers should sit down, wring their 
hands, and pay through the nose, what time they are waiting for 
Parliament to pass the proposed measure. We wish that Mr. 
Woodward’s article could be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested, by a far wider circle of readers than is reached by our 
contemporary, extensive as is its circulation; for we should like 
that circle to embrace every ratepayer, taxpayer, and voter in the 
kingdom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Resistance to High-Voltage Electricity Supply in London—Maneuvres 
of the Companies—Argument against Municipalism—Insolvent 
Metropolitan Municipal Supply Undertakings. 


ELECTRICITY supply, as conducted by the London Electric Light- 
ing Companies in the light of the most advanced principles, is not 
found to give unalloyed satisfaction to the public. There is 
trouble over the change of voltage from the original figure of 100 
volts at the consumers’ terminals to 200 volts, which, as is well 
understood, is the Companies’ idea of an “improved” service. 
The story of this performance is told, from the consumers’ point 
of view, in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” for the 28th ult.; and an en- 
tertaining tale it is. The idea of doubling the voltage, of course, 
was originated by the Companies, who found that they would 
have either to lay additional mains, which would cost money, or 
increase the pressure, which would cost them nothing, in order to 
cope with their growing business. They naturally preferred the 
latter alternative, and proceeded to obtain permission to adopt it. 
The London County Council did not oppose the principle of the 
change, as indeed would not have been reasonable, seeing that it 
was becoming the vogue all over the country, and the newer Metro- 
politan electricity supply undertakings were all going in for the 
higher pressures. The Council nevertheless imposed terms on the 
Companies proposing to make the change, with the object of pro- 
tecting the consumers from any expense in connection with an 
alteration which was to be solely in the Companies’ interest. When 
they had secured the necessary sanction, the Companies set about 
procuring the consent oftheir customers. First they tried simply 
asking permission, promising that the light should be better, and 
that they would exchange new lamps for the old ones. This 
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device succeeded in a large number of instances; the consumers 
being generally willing to agree to anything in order to get a 
better light, which was badly needed. 

Some consumers, however, proved recalcitrant to blandish- 
ment; and upon them the Companies proceeded to try threats. 
They issued circulars announcing that the change of pressure 
would be made, in terms that led many to believe that the public 
had no option in the matter. Where this “ bull-dozing”’ failed, 
intimation was given that supplies at 100 volts would be discon- 
tinued. Failing this, again, the suppliers “ selected a time when 
the Bank rate was between 6 per cent. and 7 per cent., and then 
asked their 100-volt customers for the immediate payment of 
sums in advance representing the estimated cost of their electric 
supply during the ensuing quarter.” Simultaneously, the price 
of the unit was raised in these cases to the maximum permitted 
by law; while 200-volt consumers were being charged less than 
one-half this price. Thus it will be seen that the battle of the 
voltages was being waged with all severity as between the Com- 
panies and their obstinate consumers. The next move of the 
Companies was to give a very irregular and unsteady 100-volt 
service ; but, not to be done in this way, one consumer at 100 volts 
has taken out upwards of 100 summonses against the Company 
supplying him, the upshot of which is still in abeyance. Mean- 
while, many of the outstanding consumers, to prove that they were 
not inspired by unreasoning hostility to the Companies, offered 
to come to terms on the basis that they should get as much light 
for 1s. at 200 volts in the future as they had done at 100 volts in 
the past, the Company bearing all the cost of the change. To 
this the Companies would not agree—even refusing, it is said, to 
do such minor and necessary work as was absolutely required by 
the insurance offices to ensure safety from fire. 

The difficulty was laid before the Board of Trade a year ago, 
and a request was made for an inquiry into the circumstances, 
with a demand fora reduction of price if the change to the higher 
voltage is made compulsory. This is an affair in which deliberate 
action on the part of the Department might be regarded as a virtue. 
During the months that have elapsed since the appeal was first 
addressed to the Board of Trade, matters must have simmered 
down considerably in the disturbed districts; and it is not to be 
wondered at if hopes have been entertained in more than one 
quarter that, by the time the official investigation could be held, 
there would be nothing left to inquire into. Such does not seem 
to be the case. Further delays being impossible, the inquiry was 
commenced last Friday, with what result cannot, of course, be 
known for some little time. According to the writer in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” there is still a valiant remnant of protesters 
against being compelled to give up their 1oo-volt supply for one 
of 200 volts and upwards; but he admitsthat the Board of Trade 
are against them, while asserting that the London County Council 
are on their side. In this case, let him and his friends be thankful 
that it is not the County Council, nor a local authority, which they 
have to fight on this question. If it had been a municipalized 
service that had proposed this thing, who would have championed 
the undoubted rights of the consumers ? Any compensation the 
Board of Trade may award to the 100-volt consumers is so much 
to be set off against municipalism. 

The current issue of the “ Electrical Review” contains a most 
important article on “The Question of Depreciation,” in regard 
to electricity supply undertakings, which ought to be read atten- 
tively by every member of every local authority in the land 
possessing an investment of this kind. Incidentally, the article 
endorses our last week’s reflections on the Fulham and similar 
ventures. With “the usual flourish of trumpets in support of 
municipal trading in electricity,’ this Fulham undertaking was 
opened, and the innocent ratepayers were assured that it is going 
to pay because five other Metropolitan borough speculations of 
the kind “ show profits.” If these undertakings, which include the 
electricity supply works of Hammersmith, Hampstead, Islington, 
Shoreditch, and St. Pancras, altogether representing a capital 
outlay of close upon a million sterling, provided for depreciation 
at the same rate as the prudent Glasgow Corporation do, there 
would be an actual loss of £20,500 a year to be borne out of the 
rates, If there is anything in accountancy, this loss will have to 
be paid yet. Our contemporary pointedly refers to the heavy 
fees charged by consulting electricians in the case of local autho- 
rities’ electricity supply ventures. In the happily-defeated scheme 
for Tottenham, Edmonton, &c., the professional advisers provided 
for {23,000 on an estimated outlay of £345,000. 
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German Coal Resources.—As a result of interpellations in the 
Prussian Diet on the subject of the so-called coal famine which 
prevailed throughout Germany for several months during last 
vear, the Government was induced to appoint a Commission to 
consider the question of the coal resources of the country, with a 
view to the suggestion of remedies which would obviate a scarcity 
of supplies of coal in the future. The report of the Commission, 
which has lately been presented to Parliament, is a comprehen- 
sive document dealing with the production and demand for coal, 
the export and import of steam coal and lignite, and the coal 
prices of the Upper Silesian collieries. The conclusions of the 
Commission are that the production of coal had been equal to 
the increased demand, and that, taking into consideration the 
position of imports and exports, the present output of coal in the 
State appears sufficient for existing requirements. The report 
of the Commission has been adopted; but a suggestion that the 
production seems ample for the future has been rejected. 





THE HOUSING OF THE POOR—PROGRESS OF 
THE QUESTION. 





Since Parliament met early in the year, a good deal of discussion 
has taken place (chiefly outside the House) of various aspects of 
the great question of the improved housing of the working classes. 


It had been expected that further legislation on the subject would 
be promised in the King’s Speech; but this proved not to be the 
case, although the Government, being pressed on the point, ex- 
plained that a measure of this kind might be forthcoming if there 
should be any prospect of dealing with the matter satisfactorily 
during the present session. The rapidity with which the political 
conscience of the country has ripened in this regard may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, whereas three or four years ago no 
national Party cared about the question, the danger is now lest 
rash and ill-considered nostrums should be adopted for dealing 
with it in the supposed interest of some Party. The reality of 
this danger is proved by the almost indecent haste with which the 
old Progressive majority of the London County Council, on the 
eve of the dissolution of this body, pressed forward and rushed 
through a big housing proposal involving heavy expenditure on 
several schemes of confessedly limited scope. 

The process of ventilating the general question began with a 
Trade Union deputation to Mr. Walter Long, the President of the 
Local Government Board, the purpose of which was to advocate 
in particular an extension of time for the repayment of municipal 
loans taken up for rehousing purposes. Mr. Long, in reply, ad- 
mitted the good of the work done during the last twenty years by 
local authorities in removing slums. He showed, also, that the 
question is a very much larger one than that of slum clearance, 
which is in itself a comparatively easy matter. “One difficulty lies 
in the concentration of population in particular districts, where 
sufficient accommodation for the people does not exist and can- 
not be provided, either by the local authority or any other agency. 
It by no means follows that the easy nostrum which naturally 
enough commends itself to Trade Union politicians—that local 
authorities should be encouraged to build workmen’s dwellings 
by extending the period for the repayment of loans—is one that 
wise statesmanship can support. To do so, would be to gravely 
increase the risks already incurred by the ratepayers, without 
their having adequate protection. The Trade Union politician 
is “the man in the street.” He only sees the obvious and the 
immediate ; and if a large number of working people want to find 
houseroom in a particular neighbourhood, he does not see why 
the local authority should not provide it at the public charge. It 
does not occur to him that sixty years is a tolerably long time to 
look forward to; and that before the expiration of this period the 
conditions will certainly be altogether changed—the Municipality 
finding themselves with empty houses on hand in one place and 
fresh calls arising elsewhere. 

There are other ways of dealing with an emergency of this 
nature, besides the direct one. Incidentally, there is something 
to be said for such a relaxation of the Building Bye-Laws and 
Regulations adopted for rural districts which hamper the opera- 
tions of employers of labour, landlords, and others, as would result 
in providing suitable cottage homes for country people at rents 
which they can afford to pay. There is no reason in the world 
why the cast-iron prescriptions of the pedants of Whitehall 
should stand in the way of country people housing themselves 
comfortably in wooden or earthen dwellings—such as their fore- 
fathers knew how to build with the materials readiest to hand— 
properly adapted to modern standards of sanitation. As it is, 
from all parts of the country comes the complaint that there are 
no cottages to be had. Parish authorities are afraid to close ob- 
viously insanitary cottages, because there are no others. And so 
country people are driven into the towns, where they can at least 
get a part of a house, because landowners in the strictly rural 
districts cannot afford to build cottages of the sound bricks and 
slate roofs required by the regulations. 

Next in importance to the relief of the congestion of town popu- 
lations in particular regions by rehousing on a more commodious 
scale, is that of providing greater facilities for the movement of 
the people to and from their work. Another Trade Union depu- 
tation has interviewed the President of the Board of Trade on 
this matter, requesting that the railway companies serving the 
great towns should be compelled by law to run workmen’s trains 
up to the arrival time of 8 o’clock in the morning (the return 
journey to be made at any hour of the day), at special fares. This 
is another sample of the wisdom of the “ man in the street.” All 
railway companies everywhere are to be laid under the same 
obligations, whether there is any actual need for the accommoda- 
tion or not, and irrespective of the consideration of remunerative 
fares. Here is the usual weakness of Trade Union Congress pre- 
scriptions. From the very quarter whence definite and specific 
recommendations for reforms in the workmen’s interest might be 
expected, there comes nothing but vague generalities which a 
responsible Minister of the Crown can sweep away with a single 
pertinent question, raising a point of detail. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that almost the only fresh 
contribution to the polemic is due to Mr. Arthur Balfour, who 
has written an open letter in which he sustains the contention 
that “the improvement of means of communication” is “the 
most important element in the problem.” Mr. Balfour’s point Is 
that people should bear in mind that “trams, railways, and 
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‘tubes’ by no means exhaust the catalogue of possible improve- 
ments in transit.”” He suggests that these familiar means of travel 
may not be those which in a few years will find most favour, 
especially for swift transit over relatively short distances. Mr. 
James Swinburne has advanced very similar views. What most 
hinders street locomotion at present, Mr. Balfour remarks, is the 
‘want of differentiation in the traffic.” This profound observa- 
tion goes to the very root of the matter; yet it opens up a line of 
treatment of the street traffic difficulty which local authorities 
almost everywhere have systematically ignored. It is impossible 
for any observant person to ride on the top of a tramcar in any 
busy main thoroughfare without perceiving that even the slow 
horse trams can scarcely get into their stride for many yards 
without a check for some extraneous reason—usually a slow cart 
or van on the rails. 

It has been remarked in these columns, with reference to the 
movement for the substitution of electric for horse traction on 
British tramways, that unless something is done to keep the tracks 
clear for the former, the system will not be able to do its best 
where a quick service is most needed. For this reason, we have 
favoured the idea of using side or diagonal thoroughfares for fast 
tramway trafhc. As Mr. Swinburne has already said, however, 
and Mr. Balfour now argues, all transport systems which involve 
the use of rails and a rigid track are to the same extent defective. 
They can neither back freely, nor can one carriage pass another. 
It would clearly be a great advantage if the smooth running sur- 
face of the rail metal were spread over the whole width of the 
thoroughfare, so that the wheeled traffic need not run in rigid lines. 
Mr. Balfour therefore ventures on the bold suggestion that a 
radical cure for traffic congestion would be found in a system of 
special radiating thoroughfares, rigidly confined to the use of 
rapid (say, 15 miles an hour or over) traffic. The road surface 
would be designed, not for carts or horses, but for some form of 
autocar propulsion. No doubt the cost would be great; but the 
system would be free from many of the objections which apply to 
the boundless multiplication otf suburban railways, electric tram- 
ways, and underground “ tubes.” 

It has already been mentioned that the London County Council 
have adopted an extensive housing scheme. This is a tripartite 
design, comprising a town housing enterprise in Clerkenwell, 
an estate arrangement at Tooting, and an operation in land at 
Tottenham. The amount of capital involved in this programme 
is £1,500,000. It should hardly need to be argued that the atten- 
tion of large ratepayers, and especially of those who are also 
large employers of labour, as gas companies, should be carefully 
focussed on all projects of this kind; for there is no knowing how 
far the rate-spending authorities may go in this way, now they are 
beginning to move. Since 1855, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London County Council together have housed only 32,000 
persons, at a capital cost of nearly 3 millions sterling. Evidently, 
if this movement is to proceed henceforward at an accelerated 
rate, the borrowing resources of local authorities will require con- 
siderable enlargement. Already, part of the new County Council 
scheme has been “ blown upon;” Mr. Goulding, M.P., having 
succeeded in eliciting the fact that it is in contemplation to charge 
rents of from 6s. to 11s. per week for the Clerkenwell dwellings, 
which cannot be called housing the poor. There is clearly plenty 
of opportunity left for private enterprise to engage in this business ; 
and the great employers of labour ought not to shrink from the 
trouble and responsibility of showing the way. It has been the 
practice of gas companies to take parliamentary powers to provide 
housing for their workpeople on their surplus lands; but a con- 
siderable extension of this policy appears to be indicated. Neither 
gas undertakings nor railway companies—nor, in fact, any other 
large employers of labour—will be justified in protesting against 
the extravagant housing schemes of inexperienced local authorities, 
if they themselves set a bad example in attracting large numbers 
of workpeople to themselves, and leave their housing accomoda- 
tion to Fate and circumstances. 

This is very much the view taken by Mr. Justice Grantham, in 
a letter to “The Times” of the 28th ult. The learned Judge 
thinks the root of the trouble lies in the fact of there being too 
many manufactories in London. He cites the examples of 
Doulton’s pottery, “the Vauxhall and other gas-works,” the en- 
gineering workshops, the furniture manufactories, and the host 
of other industrial establishments which might be removed to a 
distance, and the workpeople with them. London, it is suggested, 
should be an emporium, not a manufacturing town. If the raw 
material comes from one place, the coal from another, and the 
linished product goes into all parts of the world, why should 
London be plagued with ‘the making? Of course, a good deal 
has been done in this way already. And what is true of London, 
Is also true in their degree of many other large cities. They are 
all becoming less self-supplying than formerly. Small local manu- 
facturing trades, as iron-foundries, tanneries, saw-mills, and pot- 
terles, are perishing. The work is being concentrated in places 
where it can be done more cheaply. The reason here is of an 
economical kind. Diverse causes, however, sometimes produce 
similar effects; and other than strictly trade requirements are 
Competent to shift labouring populations. 

Lady Jeune has also entered the controversial area with a 
ssestion for a Government Housing Commission, to deal by 
Means of national resources with that enormous residuum of the 
~ ge problem which would remain untouched after local 
sMmorities, employers of labour, and private enterprise had all 
siappled with as much of it as they could respectively tackle. | 
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Her ladyship is honestly sceptical of the good faith and ability of 
local authorities in this regard. They are too much open to 
suspicion of jobbery or are so incompetent that they have to 
learn through experiment and failure. And, we may add, when 
they are indifferent honest, they are prone to act from mixed 
motives. Like the London County Council, they wish to make 
soft jobs for Trade Union hands ; or else they want to snatch a 
working-class vote. Or, like the Shoreditch Vestry, they wish to 
find support for an electric lighting scheme in their improved 
dwellings. Besides, and above all, they are not big enough or 
strong enough for the work. It is a large order to entrust the 
ratepayers’ representatives with the reconstruction of a sensible 
proportion of the basis of local rateable value. Consequently, 
Lady Jeune suggests the handing over of the work to a Go- 
vernment Department, upon the precedents of the Charity and 
Ecclesiastical Commissions. The Housing Commissioners would 
be a small body of well-paid experts, appointed for life, and 
equipped with powers embracing the whole of the United King- 
dom. Their capital would be provided by bond issues ; and 
they would have powers for the compulsory purchase of landed 
and house property. The project is daring enough to take away 
the breath of a regular constitutional authority. At any rate, it 
is refreshing, in these times of the thoughtless glorification of Muni- 
cipalism, to find one bold and clear voice raised to tell these over- 
rated bodies their faults. ‘“ We see failure and inadequacy in 
nearly every scheme hitherto tried ; and if any Government would 
seriously undertake it, they could carry it out and leave an im- 
mortal monument behind them.” Thus Lady Jeune. Her lady- 
ship’s implied compliment to the National Civil Service is at least 
one of which its recipients may well be proud. 

Here the public discussion of the subject stops for the present. 
The foregoing summary is a fair account of what has been said and 
done so far, this session, to advance the solution of the great 
problem of the housing of the poor in England; and if the 
amount of progress made is not large, the enormous bulk and 
complexity of the issues must not be forgotten, 
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LABOUR-SAVING APPLIANCES IN GAS-WORKS. 


Ir a short phrase were required to fitly describe the last three 
decades of the past century’s history of the gas industry, we 


venture to think “the labour-saving period ” would not be 
inappropriate. Our pages have recently afforded abundant evi- 
dence that the gas-works of to-day are equipped in a very different 
style from those of the seventies; and the change has been 
brought about mainly by the introduction of labour-saving appli- 
ances. From the successful effort of Mr. John West to lighten 
the burden of the stoker, down to the introduction of the latest 
device for the expeditious conveyance of material, numerous 
proofs have been afforded that the minds of engineers and in- 
ventors have been seriously directed, and with beneficial results, 
to the supersession of manual work by some kind of mechanical 
operations. 

We need not stop to discuss the causes which have led to this 
result. It is sufficient to recognize the fact that machinery now 
figures conspicuously in the equipment of gas-works, and toacknow- 
ledge that, to use an Americanism, it has “come to stay.” The 
“iron man” has obtained a footing within the gates, and, as he is not 
under the domination of Trade Union officials, he is not likely to turn 
out on strike. As labour-saving machines have come upon us 
one by one, we do not appreciate their number and variety until 
they are brought under notice in a collected form by the aid 
of a technical paper or a series of special articles such as those 
which Mr. C. E. Brackenbury contributed last year to the “ Engi- 
neering Times,” and which have now been re-arranged and pub- 
lished in book form.* 

The author commences with a short historical introduc- 
tion, and then gives the reader an idea of what gas-works were 
like before the days of railway sidings for the conveyance of 
the raw material into them, and shows how this is done now. 
He next passes on to describe in detail the coal and coke 
conveying machinery, inclined retorts, stoking machinery, and 
coke-handling plant which are now familiar objects in gas-works. 
In the succeeding chapter, he explains the process of making 
carburetted water gas, and shows the plant employed in this 
operation in juxtaposition with the old kind. He also gives an 
illustration of the Dellwik-Fleischer plant at Konigsberg. The 
concluding chapter is devoted to purifying plant; beginning with 
the first attempt at purification at Coventry in 1805, when lime 
was mixed with the water in the gasholder tank, and coming 
down to the double-stage house fitted with all the latest arrange- 
ments. The author concludes by expressing the opinion that, by 
making a judicious selection and combination of the modern 
labour-saving appliances he has described, economies may be 
effected, gas cheapened, and ‘the general prosperity of the com- 
munity increased. 

The text is written in an easy style, and illustrated by sixty 
reproductions of photographs and outline drawings of plant, appro- 
priately headed by a portrait of Murdoch. The book 1s well 
printed, neatly bound in cloth, and provided with a few blank 
leaves at the end for memoranda. 








* «« Modern Methods of Saving Labour in Gas-Works.’’ By C. E. Bracken- 
bury, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. London: P. S. King and Son; Igor. 
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‘THE GAS COMMISSION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In July of last year, we reviewed in these columns a series of 
articles on the “ Gas Supply of Boston (Mass.),” contributed by 
Mr. J. H. Gray to the “Quarterly Journal of Economics.” Our 
readers will doubtless remember that, owing to the chaotic con- 


dition into which the gas supply of its principal city had fallen, 
the State of Massachusetts, in 1885, appointed a Gas Commission 
to endeavour to evolve some order out of the chaos, and to regulate 
the future operations of the Companies in the interests of the 
consumers. That Commission—the only considerable and syste- 
matic attempt ever made by an American State to control the sup- 
ply of gas—has, of course, the duty of supervising not only the 
Boston Companies, but also all those within the State of Massa- 
chusetts; and Mr. Gray has now contributed a further interesting 
paper to the same publication, relating briefly the events leading 
up to the appointment of the Commission, and, more fully, the 
history of its subsequent proceedings. 

He prefaces his article by the remark that all those who followed 
his account of the financial and political manceuvres of the Boston 
Companies would be aware that the present relations of the Com- 
panies to the investor, the consumer, the Legislature, and the 
Commission are not by any means satisfactory ; and adds that, the 
State’s attempt at control not having been completely successful, 
some profit may be derived from considering what the various 
evils were that the Commission was designed to overcome, what 
steps were taken by the Commission to cure those evils or to pre- 
vent others from arising, and how far, and why, such steps failed 
in achieving their object. 

The history of gas supply in Massachusetts, prior to 1885, is 
similar in essentials to that in the other States. Unregulated com- 
petition—or monopoly maintained by buying off, at the consumer’s 
expense, threatened competition—was the order of the day. 
“ Virtually no administrative control was exercised over these 
Companies by any American Commonwealth. Rival 
companies, so far, had been the only weapon wielded in the sup- 
posed interests of the coms:mers. The direct fruit of such 
attempts was always the same—over-investment and a “ rate war,” 
followed by consolidation and unregulated monopoly, with prices 
usually sufficient to pay a dividend, not only on the unnecessarily 
large investment, but also on the watered stock occasioned by the 
consolidation.” The result ofthis was hostility between the Com- 
panies and the consumers, leading occasionally to attacks upon 
the former by councils or legislatures, which, however, never bene- 
fited the public. But, generally speaking, the consumer was left 
to fend entirely for himself ; while, in regard to public lighting, 
“the cities often exacted from the Companies such low prices as 
to make the prices for private lighting, under all the circumstances, 
necessarily high.” 

The cities were able to exact these lower rates in return for the 
right to supply; but even then were constantly at loggerheads with 
the Companies in regard to their charges. In the twenty years 
preceding the discovery of the water-gas process, the Companies 
were making ever-growing profits, owing to the great fall in the 
price of materials for manufacture and construction, and to the 
enormous increase in the consumption of gas. All this time, the 
accounts and the profits of the Companies were kept secret. Most 
of the Companies outside of Massachusetts watered their stocks 
freely, so as to keep the nominal rate of dividend within reason- 
able limits. Those in the State, where a law prohibited stock 
watering, paid the 1o per cent. dividend (beyond which they did 
not care to go for fear of rousing public feeling), extended their 
plant out of surplus profits, and then went to sleep. The Boston 
Gaslight Company, for instance, with a capital of $2,500,000, 
charged to revenue extensions of works to the value of $3,300,000 in 
fifteen years, and was in fact earning 20 per cent. on capital. 

Prior, then, to the advent of water gas and electric light, the 
Companies easily earned large profits, even after buying off com- 
petition ; and, though the public grumbled, there was no demand 
for State control or regulation. Then came the water-gas makers 
and the Electric Lighting Companies, and the scene was changed; 
these competitors, for their own purposes, stirring up public feel- 
ing against the Gas Companies by means of carefully arranged 
agitations against “monopolies, extortionate prices, inadequate 
services, fabulous profits, and antiquated management.” The 
Gas Companies then suddenly discovered their need of State 
regulation. Says Mr. Gray: “It is interesting to note that, about 
this time, the subjects discussed at the annual meetings of the 
various Associations of gas manufacturers entirely changed. Com- 
petition occupied a prominent place in almost every meeting of 
this kind, and especially in the Presidential Addresses, for about 
a decade. The question before had been, How to prevent State 
interference. It now became, How to stimulate, direct, and con- 
trol State interference so as to protect investments. The more 
far-seeing members of the Associations recognized , thata 
request for protection would raise the cry of ‘monopoly,’ which 
could be safely met only by an acknowledgment of the State’s 
right to regulate the monopoly in the public interest.”’ 

By 1884, the water-gas interests had so stirred up public opinion 
against the old Companies, that the Boston undertakings per- 
suaded the City Council to petition the Legislature to create a 
Board of State Gas Commissioners; and in 1885 such a Board 
was established by an Act which “has not been essentially 
changed, except by constantly enlarging the powers, functions, 
and duties of the Commission. The Commission consists of three 











members appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Council, for terms of three years—one retiring each year. The 
Commissioners are removable for cause only, and after a public 
hearing.” 

The duties of the Commission at the outset were to generally 
supervise the actions of all the Companies in the State, and to 
see that they obeyed the law. “In order to provide itself 
with the necessary information to enable it to carry out this pro- 
vision, it is armed with practically unlimited inquisitorial powers 
. . . . larger than have ever before been given in this country 
to any similar commission dealing with industrial or financial 
interests.” The Commission may prescribe not only the form of 
the annual balance-sheets and reports to be made by the Com- 
panies, but also the methods on which the books and accounts 
are to be kept; and may require the Companies to keep such 
records as the Commissioners may think necessary. Upon the 
requisition of the City Authorities, or of twenty consumers, the 
Commissioners may, after a public hearing, order such improve- 
ment in the quality, or reduction in the price, of gas as they think 
fit. The Commission is the final Court of Appeal upon the ques- 
tion of whether a fresh Company shall be allowed to supply in any 
district. Violations of the law are reported by the Commission to 
the Attorney-General. The Commissioners have also the duty of 
making an annual report to the Legislature, and of recommend- 
ing any necessary amendments or additions to the law. 

The principal duties of the Commission may then be said to be 
that of revising prices, of keeping proper statistics, and of advis- 
ing the Legislature. The first annual report dealt chiefly with 
the efforts of the Commissioners towards getting accounts properly 
kept; and on their recommendation, an Act was passed fixing a 
uniform financial year for all the Companies. Thesame Act also 
forbade the issuing of bonds below par or in excess of capital. 

The first important case of any kind dealt with by the Com- 
mission, was a complaint brought against the Worcester Com- 
pany, by the consumers, alleging inferiority in the quality of the 
gas supplied, and claiming a reduction. The Commissioners 
then laid down the principles on which they have since worked. 
They took it to be the object of their existence to obtain from 
a monopoly for the consumers the benefits previously sought to 
be obtained through free competition. They accordingly estab- 
lished the doctrine that a Company should not be allowed tocharge 
a higher price than would, “ with honest, progressive, and efficient 
management,” give a fair return on the capital actually invested 
in the concern. In conducting inquiries into the circumstances 
and previous management of a Company, the Commissioners 
refused to be limited to the evidence tendered by the petitioners, 
“who in such cases rarely have any accurate knowledge of the 
cost of making and distributing gas,” but, in addition, made a 
thorough examination into the history, policy, methods, and con- 
dition of the Company from its inception. ; 

In the case of the Worcester Company, the Commissioners 
declared the price too high, ordering a reduction from $1°80 
to $1°50 per 1000 cubic feet ; the management to be “ narrow and 
illiberal ;”” and the distributing system to be inadequate, requiring 
the expenditure of more capital. Some years later, the Board 
further reduced the price to $1°'25, and recommended still greater 
expenditure of capital, but refused to sanction the issue of more 
stock for the purpose. The principle upon which the Commission 
founded this last decision was one set out in their tenth annual 
report, in which they declared that “ the ordinary demands which 
a progressive management desires, and is bound to meet, may 
fairly be provided out of income, when the price of gas is not made 
so high as to be burdensome.” This strange theory has naturally 
led to serious difficulties ; for the inevitable result is eventually 
to produce the profits of a big concern with only a small capital 
on which to pay dividends, with the resultant difference of opinion 
as to who should reap the advantage—the consumer in a heavy 
reduction in price, or the shareholder in abnormal dividends. 

In regard to two Companies, the Commissioners have ordered 
reductions in price—involving in one case a reduction in, and in 
the other the total loss of, dividend—on the ground that the 
Companies were inefficiently managed. In the first case the 
Board held that “an earlier management had, although keeping 
within the law, over-capitalized the Company, and that the present 
management, while honest, was inefficient.” In the second, the 
Commissioners found that, through speculative management, 
improper leases, and absurd, if not dishonest, expenditure for 
patents, the Company had been greatly over-capitalized; and, 
declaring that “the burdens of reckless management belonged to 
the Corporation and not to the public,” and “that the profits of 
Companies supplying this kind of public service must compare 
favourably with those which a new Company might need to pay 
a fair dividend, when fully equipped to render the same service,” 
they reduced the price of gas 28 per cent. | 

The question of the Board’s policy in prohibiting fresh issues 
of stock proportionate to increased plant and output, has been 
recently raised in the case of the Haverhill Company. That Com- 
pany, having accumulated a surplus profit largely in excess of 
the amount of their capital, after having made all necessary exten- 
sions and maintained a ro per cent. dividend, proposed to increase 
their capital from $75,000 to $500,000, by selling the concern to 
the Haverhill Gas Securities Company, formed with the same 
shareholders; the purchase money being provided out of enor- 
mous extra dividends paid. The Commission, to meet this act of 
defiance, have recommended the Legislature to cancel the Charter 
of the Securities Company, and have reduced the price to be 
charged by the Haverhill Company from $1'o0 to 80 cents. The 
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Company have appealed to the Courts, on the ground that this 
price is unreasonable ; and the outcome is awaited with interest. 
The immediate and (to them) highly inconvenient result is, how- 
ever, that Commission and Legislature alike are being flooded with 
petitions for reduction of prices elsewhere to the same level. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gray remarks that “ almost every petition 
for a reduction of price has been acted upon favourably by the 
Commission, and that the reductions . . . have usually re- 
duced, or even destroyed, dividends. This indicates that the 
Commission has had an important direct effect on the price of 
gas in the cases brought before it. Such a policy must have had 
a great effect, also, in causing voluntary reductions, and in pre- 
venting action of any kind on the part of the Companies likely to 
call forth petitions for price reductions. It goes almost without 
saying that temptations to over-capitalization will disappear if it 
ever becomes clear that the Commission has the inclination and 
the power to prevent the payment of dividends on an excessive 
capitalization.” 

The further workings of the Commission will be watched with 
interest, especially by consumers in the other States, who are 
only too familiar with the excitements and disadvantages of rate 
wars. But the costly and uncertain working of the Massachusetts 
Commission, however much to be preferred to the unregulated 
competition elsewhere reigning in America, is a very poor second 
to the automatic, and generally effective, operation of the sliding- 
scale in England. 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 635.) 


Tue Stock Exchange hada very tame and uneventful period last 
week, and business in pretty well every department was on a 
much reduced scale; while in some it barely marked time. The 


settlement was a leading feature, to the exclusion of fresh busi- 
ness; and it appears to have gone through without producing 
any awkward situation. Despite the prevailing quiet every- 
where, there was no tendency to droop; prices being, on the con- 
trary, for the most part rather higher, and closing with a tendency 
to rise. In the Money Market, there was a good, steady demand, 
which, however, there was no difficulty in meeting, until the con- 
clusion of the settlement and the close of the month, when a 
revulsion of marked easiness supervened. In the Gas Market, 
business was scarcely as active as it had been in the previous 
week; but transactions were a little more evenly distributed 
among several issues, and not confined to the big leading stocks. 
The general tone was very good; and a considerable number of 
quotations made moderate advances. It would seem as if people 
were not being at all perturbed by the reduced rates of dividend 
which the companies are perforce distributing as a result of the 
outrageous price demanded for coal last spring, but are perceiv- 
ing how things will right themselves now that the pendulum has 
begun to swing the other way; while the intrinsic strength of the 
companies remains unimpaired. In Gaslight issues, the ordinary 
stock was moderately active and at steady figures, which never 
ranged wide apart, though the closing prices were not quite the 
best of the week. The secured issues were not much dealt in; 
but they were firm, and the maximum and the debenture advanced 
a point each. South Metropolitan was quiet and unchanged. 
Commercials were rather more active, and changed hands at 
better than middle figures. Actual transactions in the Suburban 
and Provincial group were scarce; but the tendency all round 
was excellent. Alliance, Bristol, Bromley, Crystal Palace, New- 
castle, Tottenham, and West Ham had each a rise of more or 
less magnitude. Business in the Continental Companies was on 
a very reduced scale; but they were firm generally, and Imperial 
improved. Among the remoter undertakings, Bombay, Ottoman, 
and River Plate advanced. The Water Companies were quiet ; 
and movements were slight and irregular. 

The daily operations were: Gas opened very quiet on Monday ; 
and the only move was a rise of 2 in Imperial. In Water, Grand 
Junction fell 3. Tuesday also was a quiet day. Bombay new 
rose |. Wednesday developed some activity ; but quotations 
closed without any variation being made. In Water, Lambeth 
fell 2. Thursday was rather quieter, but very firm. Several 
issues were marked ex div. at higher figures; and Alliance rose 3. 
Friday was a shade busier. Gaslight debenture rose 1; but 
Malta fell 4. In Water, Kent rose 2, and East London deben- 
ture 1. Saturday was strong and quiet. Imperial rose 2, Gas- 
light maximum 1, and River Plate }. 


_ 
—_— 


“The ‘Electrician’ Electrical Trades Directory and Handbook for 
1901,” commonly known as the “ Big Blue Book,” has been issued. 
Many of our readers are familiar with the work, which has reached 
its nineteenth year of publication. The contents of the volume 
have, it is stated on the cover, been corrected up to the 4th ult. 
Che publishers have been able to greatly extend and bring up to 
date their digest of the law relating to electric lighting, power, 
and traction, as well as to telephony; and a great deal of new 
Matter, such as the standard forms of accounts, the Electric 
Lighting Acts, &c., has been added. Sketch maps are given, with 
details, of the areas of the various wholesale electricity supply 
schemes which have been sanctioned by Parliament or the Board 
of Trade. The directory section of the book has been enlarged, 
Particularly in the home and colonial division. 














PERSONAL. 


Mr. JouHN BINGLEY, jun., a former pupil of Mr. John Eunson, of 
Northampton, and Chemist to the Bath Gas Company for the 
past two years, has been appointed to succeed Mr. W. G. Quicke, 
as Assistant-Engineer. 

At the annual meeting of the South Shields Gas Company last 
Thursday, a pension of £175 per annum was granted to Mr. W. J. 
WarN_ER, who for 38 years held the position of Engineer and 
Manager of the Company. 

Mr. J. W. ALN, who recently left the St. Helens Corporation 
Gas-Works, on being appointed Gas Engineer to the Chorley Cor- 
poration, has been presented with a handsome gold watch by the 
officials at St. Helens. Mr. Samuel Glover, the Gas Engineer, 
made the presentation. 

Mr. JouN B. Kent, who has held.the position of Manager at the 
Wapping station of the Commercial Gas Company, has been 
appointed Manager of their larger works at Poplar. On retiring 
from Wapping, on the 28th ult., he was the recipient of a hand- 
some testimonial, consisting of an oak canteen of cutlery and 
plate, subscribed for by the officials and employees, to mark their 
appreciation of his past services. 

An interesting feature of the usual reunion of the Bath Gas 
Company’s officials after the half-yearly meeting last Thursday, 
was the presentation by Mr. C. Stafford Ellery, the Engineer, on 
behalf of the staff, of a handsome Abney level and clinometer, 
suitably engraved, to Mr. W. G. QuickE, on his appointment 
(already announced) to Perth, Western Australia, as a souvenir of 
their kindly feeling and good wishes. Mr. Quicke leaves London 
in the course of a few days to take up his new duties. 


- — 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred last Wednesday, at Llandudno, of Dr. 
James Nico, who was the foremost figure in connection with the 
development of the town to its present proportions and position. 
He pioneered the agitation which resulted in the acquisition of 
the gas and water works by the Local Authority. He had reached 
the advanced age of 86. 

The recent death is announced of M. EDoUARD DELAMARE- 
DEBOUTTEVILLE, whose name is well known in connection with 
the construction of large gas-engines. In collaboration with M. 
Malandin, he produced one of the best in France—the “ Simplex.” 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1889, he had a 100-horse power single- 
cylinder engine of this type, which was at the time the largest of 
its kind in Europe. In the Exhibition of last year, he showed, in 
conjunction with the Belgian firm of Cockerill, an engine (also 
single cylinder) giving 600-horse power when driven with blast- 
furnace gases. He died at his residence near Rouen at the com- 
paratively early age of 45. 


NOTES. 


The Prospects of High-Flash Burning Oil. 


It is remarked in the “ Petroleum Review ”’ that that curious 
twist of politics, the agitation for raising the flash-point of mineral 
lighting oils, seems to be showing itself again. The London 
County Council have received a report favouring the movement 
for raising the flash-point of burning oil; but petroleum experts 
point out that the course of the trade does not support the 
assumption of the practicability of making this change. The 
demand for burning oil with a flash-point of 100° and upwards is 
actually falling off. Only about 10 per cent. of the American oil 
imported into this country is of this grade; and the proportion 
does not increase. The importation of cheap Russian oil is in- 
creasing; but the bulk of the supply is not of a character to 
satisfy the high-flash advocates. There is a supply of high-flash 
Russian oil in the market; but it is stated that there is no trade 
in it. Consequently, it is contended that the agitation for raising 
the flash-point by legislation had better be dropped. Under the 
existing conditions.of the supply, it would be impossible to make 
all the high-flash oil that would be required to meet the market 
demands. And even if this were done, a heavy oil produced by 
eliminating all the more volatile constituents of kerosene would 
burn very hot in the lamp, often overheat the burner, and cause 
more damage in the long run than the existing supply. Mean- 
while the number of fatal and serious lamp accidents steadily 
tends to fall, thanks largely to the growing use of gas by the class 
of householders who formerly contributed most plentifully to the 
Fire Brigade record of oil fires and explosions. 


The Keeping Properties of Acetylene. 

Referring to the observations of Mr. E. L. Nichols (“ JouRNAL,” 
Vol. LXXVI., p. 1393) on certain characteristics of the acetylene 
flame, the “ Engineer” gives special attention in a recent article 
to his statements respecting the loss of luminosity of this gas when 
stored over water. It is remarked that no gas can be stored in- 
definitely in a water-sealed holder. By the effect of varying tem- 
perature on the co-efficients of solubility of the stored gas, what- 
ever it may be, and on those of the oxygen and nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, the confined gas continually tends to work its way 
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through the water into the outer air;.and the outer air tends to 
work its way through the water into the holder bell. Thus the 
confined gas steadily decreases in quantity, and regularly becomes 
contaminated with atmospheric oxygen and nitrogen. In the case 
of acetylene, the usual impurities of the commercial article are 
less soluble in water than the pure gas itself; so that it deteriorates 
as well as loses by keeping. The writer offers some testimony of 
personal experience in regard to this phenomenon. The gas was 
generated in a hand-fed carbide-to-water plant, and stored under 
a pressure of 2} inches in a water-sealed holder over a layer of olive 
oil about } inch thick, both water and oil having been exposed to 
the gas for months. The gas was made from time to time from 
the same sample of carbide; and some of it was kept from last 
September to January. Then the holder was filled up, and the 
gas allowed to stand for a month. In the end, it was found that 
the acetylene thus treated had lost 14°3 per cent. of its original 
illuminating power, or a fall of illuminating power at the rate of 
0°45 per cent.perday. Thisexperiment refers to acetylene of the 
highest possible commercial purity—that is, to gas made on the 
carbide-to-water principle, passed into a holder quite free from 
air, and stored in the most economical fashion over olive oil. The 
moral of this experiment is that acetylene should never be made 
long before it is wanted for use; and further that the flame of the 
gas is unsuitable for use as a photometric standard. 


The Motor Car of the Present Day. 


The development of the motor car in French hands is pro- 
gressing along the lines often indicated here as those which must 
be followed if the mechanical carriage is to replace animal traction 
on common roads. It should have all the advantages of the 
horse-drawn vehicle without its inconveniences, which are exclu- 
sively those appertaining to the horse. It should possess as few 
as possible peculiar drawbacks of its own, and must be econo- 
mical. Steam carriages would be the best if it were possible to 
use coke as fuel; but this expedient has been abandoned in the 
case of light carriages. The gas-motor, consuming petrol, is 
the most favoured type of automobile for the present. The con- 
sumption of fuel varies considerably, chiefly in proportion to the 
skill and care of the driver. About half-a-pint per horse power 
per hour seems to be the best result yet obtained. The cost 
of fuel, however, is only about a quarter of the total working 
expense of a motor car. More money is spent upon pneumatic 
tires than upon driving spirit and lubricating oil; and the cost 
of keeping a reasonably expert mechanic-driver is considerable. 
Still, when a man has to be a great deal upon the road, so as to 
necessitate his keeping more than one carriage and a stud of 
horses, the motor car is already more economical. It is the same 
at the other extreme, where a carriage is only wanted for occa- 
sional journeys; because it costs nothing for keep while idle. In 
other respects, besides economy, the petrol motor car is improving. 
The smell of the exhaust is being suppressed by improvements 
in carburettors; and the noise is being stifled. The partizans of 
the motor car have this hope to comfort themselves withal—that 
when they have definitely turned the corner of rivalry with horse 
traction and get in the ascendant, they will be able to demand an 
alteration of road-making practice to suit their own requirements. 
When the road is made for the motor car, and not for the horse, 
the further development of the former will proceed apace. An 
extensive employment of tar macadam, with a hard asphalt top- 
finish, is indicated. 

The Radio-Activity of Matter. 


M. Henri Becquerel has contributed to “ Nature” a summarized 
account of the results of the studies of the property of matter 
known as radio-activity, which he discovered in 1896 while carry- 
ing out some ‘experiments with the salts of uranium, He then 
observed that these salts emitted an invisible radiation, which 
traversed metals and bodies opaque to light as well as glass and 
other transparent substances. This radiation impressed a photo- 
graphic plate and discharged from a distance electrified bodies ; 
thus offering two methods for studying thenew rays. The pheno- 
menon does not appear to be influenced by any known external 
cause, suchasa variation of temperature or aluminous excitation. 
It is entirely different from phosphorescence; is not weakened 
appreciably by time, even at the’ end of several years; and is 
emitted spontaneously without any apparent exciting cause. In 
1898 the discovery of new radiating bodies gave a fresh impulse 
to these studies. It was found that thorium pussesses qualities 
similar in this respect to those of uranium; and eventually a 
new element, called radium, was isolated through its possessing 
the property of radiating in an exceptional degree. Meanwhile, 
thorium was not neglected; and Mr. E. Rutherford has found 
that, in addition to their ordinary radiation, thorium compounds 
emit a very penetrating “emanation” that produces temporary 
radio-activity in substances in the neighbourhood, if the bodies 
are all uncharged. The radio-activity can be concentrated on 
the surface of thin wires, and removed by hydrochloric and sul- 
phuric acids, which, being evaporated, leave the active portion 
behind. ‘Thorium may perhaps owe a part of its properties to a 
new element, actinium, discovered in 1go0o0 by M. Debierne, which 
is as active as radium. Some of the radiations from these active 
bodies are deviated by a magnetic field, which circumstance opens 
out a new line of studies. Altogether, M. Becquerel remarks, 
these experiments go to show that a new order of phenomena 
has arisen from the study of a new property of matter—radio- 
activity, the real nature of which is as mysterious as are the other 
properties of matter previously recognized. 








COMMUNICATED ARTICLES. 
AUTOMATIC IGNITION OF GAS. 


By W. G. Hicks. 

The automatic self-lighting of incandescent gas-burners, gas- 
fires, &c., is of such great importance, that the experience obtained 
in England with appliances for effecting this object will doubtless 
be of considerable interest, especially in bringing the subject up 
to date, and in continuation of the articles by M. Pierron of which 
an abstract translation was published in the “ JouRNAL” in October 
last year. 

It is well to state at the commencement that an igniting medium 
has not yet been made which, if allowed to remain in the gas- 
flame, will continue active beyond a short period. The reason 


for this is that though the porous body may protect the platinum 
black, or any other active material deposited in it, this body wil! 





























Fic. 3: 


not light the gas without the aid of fine platinum or other wires 
or filaments, which must be exposed to the action of the flame, 
and therefore are soon destroyed, as is the case with lighters 
fixed to the mantles or at the top of chimneys of incandescent 
burners. 

This leads to the conclusion that the igniting agent must be 
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kept from the influence of the gas-flame in one of the following 
ways: (1) By removing it from the flame of the main burner after 
it has been lighted, by means of the expansion of spiral springs or 
other similar mechanism, as shown in figs. 3 and 4 of M. Pierron’s 
paper; (2) by using portable lighters for holding over the chimneys 
or above the gas as it issues from the burner, as in fig. 5 of the 
paper; (3) by employing automatic arrangements with double 
valve action, which is actuated by the expansion of metal or other 
rods exposed to the main flame of the burner when alight, using a 
bye-pass jet which is lighted by an ignition agent, and extinguished 
by the valve when the main flame is alight, as shown in figs. 1 
and 2;** (4) by having valves or cocks with two gas-ways, actu- 
ated by hand in such a manner that in the first position the gas 
is shut off entirely, in the second it is on to the igniting agent but 
off from the burner proper, and in the third the burner proper 
is on and the igniting jet off, as in fig. 3. 

With reference to the first form, the objections to it are that 
the main burner is turned on full, and ifthe ignition does not take 
place at once, a considerable quantity of unburnt gas passes into 
the room, creating an unpleasant smell, &c.; while with incan- 
descent burners an explosion is also caused in lighting the mixture 
of air and gas, which soon destroys the mantle and chimney. 
Being in the flame, the mechanism becomes relaxed, and refuses 
to act; so that the igniting agent remains in the heat and is thus 
destroyed. 

The second group of appliances, which includes all portable 
self-lighters of the class shown, are objectionable, for the following 
reasons: The gas is full on at the burner ; considerable explosion 
is caused with incandescent burners; there is difficulty in finding 
the correct position in which to hold the self-lighter, especially in 
the dark, and by the time this is found the room is likely to get 
full of unburnt gas. : 

The automatic self-lighter shown in fig. 1 has been so improved 
since it was first put upon the market as to now constitute the 
ideal form of an automatic self-lighter; and when correctly 
handled it has been found to work perfectly. New discoveries in 
material, treatment, and processes of manufacture have produced 
the present self-lighting medium of unsurpassed efficiency. Gas- 
fitters have found difficulty in effecting the small adjustments 
occasionally necessary to keep the valve in proper position; but 
experience in dealing with the apparatus is rapidly removing 
this cause of trouble. It should be understood that every gas- 
cock used in connection with the appliance must shut off the gas 
entirely when it is out of use. The action of the automatic 
lighter is as follows: The gas-cock on the ordinary bracket or 
pendant having been turned on, the gas finds its way through the 
under side of the valve to the igniting agent, where it is lighted. 
The heat produced by the small jet burning expands a metal rod, 
and reverses the position of the valve—shutting off the ignition 
jet, and lighting up the burner. The whole process should take 
about seven seconds. It will be seen from this description that 
the igniting medium is only in the gas-flame for a second or two 
when the gas is first turned on, and that the lighter is always in 
its place when required; and the burner proper is not turned on 
until the ignition has taken place at the small jet, so that no gas 
can escape unburnt into the room. 

The two-way tap form of lighter is quicker in action and has 
all the advantages of the automatic lighter, except that it has to 
be turned by hand, so as to put out the flash-jet and light the 
burner. A new cock has been designed for this purpose which 
has full gas-ways to both burner and ignition jet, and no slotting 
in the plug, so that it is not liable to get stopped up in use. 
The cock itself is made so that the wear is automatically taken 
up by means of a spring; and the plug will always work freely 
without the slightest chance of gas passing when the cock is 
shut. This is most important in connection with the self-lighting 
medium, as a slight leak of gas impinging on it when not in use 
is liable to saturate the porous block with gas to the exclusion of 
the necessary oxygen—causing delay in the ignition of the gas. 
The tube to support the igniting agent on these cocks is made 
tapered at the top, so that new agents can be put on by anyone 
with the certainty they will all fit. There is also a small screw 
provided, to regulate the pressure of gas on the ignition jet. 

A great many imperfect infringing devices have of late been 
put upon the market, and would-be users should inform them- 
selves on this point to prevent infringement, as well as to secure 
reliable self-lighters. The flash-light method employed with the 
automatic and two-way tap is the only perfect way of lighting 
incandescent burners, as there is no explosion when the burner 
is lighted, which would soon destroy both mantles and chimneys. 
All the systems where the main burner is lighted direct from the 
self-lighter (as in figs. 4, 5, and 6 in M. Pierron’s article) are open 
to this objection; and the portable form of self-lighter to the 
further objection of the difficulty of finding the correct position 
over the burner. There is also the fact that the burneris full on; 
and if the self-lighter does not act quickly, a very unpleasant 
quantity of unburnt gas passes into the room. 

The new pattern two-way tap self-lighter is so simple and 
perfect in construction that a child can work it, and renew the 
igniting medium. In fixing, the only care necessary is to regulate 
the pressure on the ignition jet by means of the small screw at 
the base of the side tube, so as to get a jet averaging 2 inches 
long, which, when alight, should play on the side of the mantle. 














* The apparatus illustrated in M. Pierron’s paper must now be considered 
of an obsolete pattern.—W. G. H. 





The joints under the fixtures should be made gas-tight by tiff 
white lead or cardboard washers. Fluid paint, &c., should be 
avoided, as it is liable to get into the working parts. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that these self-lighters have 
been in use in many places for more than two years without 
renewal, and have effected great saving by doing away with the 
unpleasant bye-pass jet continually burning, besides removing 
the risk of explosion where escaped gas might come in contact 
with a lighted jet, as was the case recently at Westminster. 


RADIANT HEAT FROM DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
OF GAS-FIRES. 


SOME UNEXPECTED RESULTS. 
By Tuos, FLETCHER, F.C.S. 


Radiant heat is by no means an easy matter to measure cor- 
rectly, except with fires of exactly the same pattern, under the 
same conditions. The reason is that radiant heat travels in 


straight lines only; and the slightest difference in the sides, top, 
or bottom may (by absorption or reflection) seriously alter the 
result. A gas-fire set in a recess, formed by tiles, will appear to 
give a better result than without the recess; but this is caused by 
the heat being reflected and concentrated forwards. 

A stove was made in Germany some four or five years ago, 
which gave an intense beam of radiant heat in one direction only ; 
and it required some time to convince buyers that this great . 
warmth was only in one narrow track. Outside this, absolutely 
no warmth could be detected; and, like many other much- 
advertised new departures, it died a natural death, and was dis- 
carded. It was very expensive; and it was, to many, “though 
lost to sight, to memory dear.’ Makers have to follow the 
fashion; and although the great heating power of the old incan- 
descent iron-spray fire was known to many, the introduction of 
the hollow balls ended its popularity. 

The actual amount of radiant heat from the different classes of 
fires has never been previously determined; and the figures ob- 
tained from the same fire, under precisely the same conditions, are 
of great interest. Each fire was allowed half-an-hour after lighting 
before the temperatures were taken with a black-bulb thermometer 
in vacuo—the only method by which pure radiant heat can be 
correctly measured. Probably all that can be said in favour of 
the old iron-spray fire will never bring it into fashion again, but 
there are certainly some who will understand and appreciate the 
figures here given— 
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Calculated out, the above shows a comparative cost for the same 
amount of radiant heat: Iron spray, 100s. ; asbestos fibre, 153s. 3d. ; 
ball, 149s.8d. Asa matter of fact, in practice the fashionable ball- 
fire at its best adds 50 per cent. to the cost of a gas-fire, as com- 
pared with the iron spray, which, although dull-looking, is the 
most economical source of radiant heat at present known. 

The radiant reflector has nothing in common with the old 
reflector stoves except in its appearance. Its great power is well 
known to users; but the figures given above cannot fairly be 
compared with the fires, as the sides are enclosed, and the radius 
heated is not quite so wide as that of the fires, although there is 
no doubt of its efficiency and economy in actual practice. The 
gas consumption of each was chosen as being the best, at full 
power, for the one tested. If an air-warming arrangement had 
been used, the total duty would no doubt have been the same in 
all cases; but as the radiant heat is the only form utilized in 
practice in at least go per cent. of all gas-fires made, the results are 
of the utmost importance to all users. 

When the same fires are turned down low (to a gas consumption 
of 8 cubic feet per hour), the results, as regards the ball-fire, arc 


even worse than at full power, as will be seen— 
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The asbestos fibre and the iron fret, both being practically flat 
surface fires, retain their relative power—the asbestos fibre even 
increasing; but the ball-fire falls behind most seriously, costing 
(for the same duty) twice as much as either of the other forms. 

The reason of the low duty of all ball-fires is simple. Most of 
the radiant heat is produced in the body of the fire; and it is 
stopped to a certain extent by the balls in front—disappearing as 
radiant heat, and making its way up the flue instead of into the 
room. 

So far as my experience goes, the ball-fire has attained a popu- 
larity far beyond its merits. At least 70 per cent. of the fires 
made are of this class; and it may be taken that not less than 
two-fifths of the total gas burnt in these will be wasted. The 
fashion holds, and no doubt will hold; but the facts ought to be 
known to those who wish to study economy rather than fashion 
and appearance, 
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GAS MATTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the last letter sent you, I expressed the opinion that before 
long something would happen to the prices.charged for gas in 
this country—with the consent of the companies if they gave it, 


by their initiative if they had good sense, in spite of their refusal 
if they declined to make concessions. The “something” has 
possibly happened; a small panic seems to have stricken the 
boards of directors in the States. It began in a small up-country 
town in Vermont, close to Canada. The town saw its oppor- 
tunity, and used it; there was no pretence of honesty, honour, or 
even common fair-play on either side. Said the town: “ We 
have paid you individually $1°45, and collectively $1°30 per 1000 
cubic feet these many years. This price is too high. Reduce 
it.’ “Wecannot; we can hardly make the business pay as it is.”’ 
“If you do not, we will take away your privilege of free landing 
of the coal, and your right of way to waggons in the city park.” 
So the Company made a compromise. No sooner was this done, 
than someone sent a terrible letter containing a threat to rattle a 
whole bag of bones and declaring that the affair was an attempt 
by a “ New York Syndicate ” to do sundry dark and devilish things 
to the gas corporations in which the “infinitely trifling incomes 
of the widows and orphans in New England originate.” It is 
said that the people of the town are rejoicing at the reduction of 
the price of gas; but the subject has suddenly become taboo in 
the village. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY IN NEw YORK. 


A scheme has been started here in New York City to commit 
the Municipal Authorities to making gas. It goes so far as to 
permit the condemnation of the existing properties, and all the 
rest of it. The man who stands for it in the State Legislature is 
a certain Senator Donnelly—a name interesting in a number of 
ways to gas interests here. It is not quite evident who stands 
for him, nor whom he stands for. There is not the least likeli- 
hood that the Bill will pass; and it is quite certain that the 
Governor—Odell is a Gas Company’s President—will veto it. 
Two opinions have been expressed on the subject—one that the 
Bill is a “stand and deliver;” the other that it is “ pure fad.” 
In either case its career will be watched with interest by all, or 
nearly all, the gas companies in the State. 

In this connection, I have obtained an item of interest. The 
great New York Company, the “ Consolidated,” are about to put 
the price down to $1 per 1000 cubic feet, as a flat rate. This will 
take the wind out of the Donnelley-Flynn-Hoyt kite too quick. In 
fact, there is little or nothing which they could do which would so 
disturb the plans of the “ anti-civilization-fragment ” of the Demo- 
cratic party as thus to reduce the price in the very face of the 
A.C.F. declaration, that, having established a complete mono- 
poly of the supply, they intended to put up the price. This is one 
of the wisest plays the Company could make—may be the wisest. 


A TERRIBLE GAS EXPLOSION. 


During the week, the first serious accident in connection with 
the new underground has happened (a gas explosion) and a 
number of men have been killed, and many more badly injured 
—at least, so said the “ Journal.” It seems that the Engineer in 
charge had that very morning warned the men against naked 
lights, and was arranging to have electric glow lamps put into the 
tunnel. If this is really true, there must have been some intima- 
tion of the condition of the atmosphere in the hole. It is also 
declared that safety lamps—regular mine pattern—were being 
issued to the pick-and-shovel men when the man with the ordinary 
lantern went into the tunnel. The facts may come out at the in- 
quest which will be made later (when it can do no one any good) ; 
but they are being concealed as far as possible now. Atthe same 
time, stories are current; and little by little the facts leak out. 
According to these stories, there were two gangs working in the 
drift—one using the light of the glow lamps, the other aiding the 
electricians to put up more, when some one entered with an 
ordinary lantern and—the usual result followed. 

The question agitating the informed is, What was the gas which 
exploded? This, indeed, is exceedingly important. During the 
past year, there have been quite too many of these accidents to 
be interesting. Hardly a single large city has escaped. In some 
instances, the mischief has been serious; in others—as in the 
case of the “ Merchants’ Row Explosion” in Boston—there was 
much bleat but little wool. Philadelphia has had one or two in 
which people were injured; Albany has had two, I think; and 
Brooklyn, reckoned in with New York, makes it impossible to 
say how many, although I have information of one serious one. 
But recognized explosions in “ New York City” will reach fully 
twenty of various importance during the past year. In fact, it is 
nothing uncommon to pick up the morning paper and read that 
an explosion happened thus, and so many were injured, and the 
property damage was so much. I have figures collected which I 
intend to use later to some purpose; but the following is germane. 
These explosions may be divided into three classes—those happen- 
ing in the manholes of the electric light conduits, those in sewers, 
and those in excavations. These last—the explosions in excava- 
tions—may be divided into those caused by the Gas Company's 
men in excavations made in the known neighbourhood of gas- 
pipes, and those made by the ignition of gas by labourers lighting 
their pipes under conditions usually perfectly safe. Of these last, 











there have been a number of various importance; the one at the 
“ underground” really belongs in this class. In regard to the 
sewer ignitions, the decision by the experts has never been 
reached; the newspapers decided that the gas was “‘ sewer gas ”’ 
because the explosions were in sewers. Those in the conduit 
wells are usually credited by the papers to marsh gas ; but this can 
hardly be so. In the case of the cellar excavations, it certainly 
has been marsh gas in a few, but by no means in all. 

During the summer there were quite a number of accidentsi n 
the conduit wells; and the line-men of the Telephone Company 
were in a small panic, and even went so far as to try the wells by 
throwing in lighted matches or putting a lantern on a pole to 
lower it into the well, before they risked their own lives. In a 
few instances considerable explosions followed, but expended 
their energy in the air without much disturbance ; the manhole 
covers being off. Ina few cases, where the covers were off and 
the smell of city gas was very pronounced, the men would wait 
until the smell was dissipated ; but occasionally, when in a hurry— 
telephone men can hurry—they would “try the air” with a 
candle. Sometimes the result would be a demonstration of the 
danger from which they had escaped, at others no explosion 
would follow; but in a few instances ambulance calls to suffo- 
cated men have shown that the danger from explosion is by no 
means the only risk. In a number of cases it has been my good 
fortune to see men opening the manholes of the conduits; and 
when I notice them doing this, I always wait to see if there will 
be a smell of gas, and if so how much, or if there will be an 
explosion. I have not had the pleasure of seeing any explosions; 
but I rarely miss the smell of gas. 

This smell is distinctly that of illuminating gas; and what- 
ever be the something to which the smell of illuminating gas is 
due, that something is present at these wells. After a time, I 
began to carry in my pocket the means of sampling the air of 
these pits ; and since May I have made more thana score of such 
samplings. These samples have been carefully examined in every 
case. The oxy-hydrogen used for explosion was always made by 
electrolysis of water; and the oxygen was always habitually in 
excess. Usually I added Hz to the bulk of the suspected gas and 
O; or O¢, according to the amount judged by the strength of the 
smell to be present. In probably a third of the cases hydro- 
carbons other than methane were present in measurable quantity ; 
but usually the figures showed CO and CH,y, and of other hydro- 
carbons traces only. In every instance there was a smell as of 
illuminating gas. 

The construction of these pits causes the use of a large amount 
of gas tar to be employed in and about them; and they are 
as nearly isolated from the soil as any space can be. I do not 
know just how the lengths of the pipe forming the conduits are 
joined ; but the men insist that they are sealed up air-tight. Ifso 
be they are, there is no communication of any sort between the 
interior of the conduits and the spaces in the soil which might 
contain gases; and the gases would have to be produced in the 
conduit or the manhole-pit. But I question the accuracy of the 
information, from facts within my own observation. While not 
doubting the honesty of the men’s intention, I am inclined to 
question their knowledge. I am certain that I have often seen 
the pipes so laid that they were by no means air-tight, and were 
so circumstanced that gases could certainly enter. Yet the inten- 
tion by the words of men in authority would seem to be to isolate 
the conduitscompletely from any access of ground water or ground 
gases; and yet beyond all doubt gases usually found in the ground 
are there. Still this question, “ Do the explosive gases enter from 
without, or are they formed within the conduits?” is by no means 
settled. You understand, these conduits for telephone, telegraph, 
and electric light wires are all built according to a specification 
prepared by the Central Authority—the Board of Electrical Con- 
trol; and the construction and operation is inspected by them. 

Of course, there is no need to comment on explosions made by 
the gasmen. When they excavate a pipe, they are presumed to 
know what they are at, and, knowing their danger, to act accord- 
ingly. This brings meto the last species of explosion. These are 
always more serious than the others. Not only has there been 
greater property damage, but there has been loss of life in a 
number of cases; and the question of what gas formed the fuel 
is really important. In these cases, the newspapers, with their 
usual encyclopedic knowledge, have decided that the gas is 
illuminating gas escaped from the mains. Were this so, the 
gas companies would be in a way to blame; for surely they 
should see to it that their mains were gas-tight. In a few 
instances, I have obtained air from excavations which smelled 
“sassy,” and have found the gas in it in sufficient quantity to 
prove the presence of CO and CH, and CeHe (may be). At least, 
I have exploded the regular explosion mixture in contact with the 
air of such excavations, and found that, after explosion, there was 
present CO, and more HO than could be accounted for. In no 
case was there any great quantity; but there were large traces. 
I may have more to say about this margin of accuracy some day. 
But it is utter nonsense to say that illuminating gas will account 
for all the explosions. It may—perhaps does—have to answer 
for a few; but in the greater proportion, some other source must 
be found for the fuel. In a number of instances, it was beyond 
doubt marsh gas; in other cases it was not. It has been an easy 
thing to get air from excavations on Long Island made in the soil 
of a region in former times a swamp, and from (by the filled-in 
creeks) soil which was full of decaying matter of various sorts ; 
and from these samples other hydrocarbons than CH, were easily 
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shown to contaminate the air. But the filled-in swamps! of 
Brooklyn, Long Island City, and Newtown are not the sands and 
rocks of Manhattan Island. The question of interest really is: 
“Was the gas which took fire and exploded in the R. T. Tunnel 
(R. T. is rapid transit, official for the N. Y. underground) illumi- 
nating gas escaped from the Consolidated’s mains by reason of 
neglecting ordinary precaution ; was it the gases of decomposition 
of the soil; or was it illuminating gas which had leaked in con- 
sequence of unavoidable injury to the gas-pipes from some cause 
unknown?” It stands to reason that the Consolidated will try 
to throw the burden of the mischief on someone else—maybe the 
“ electric roads,” or the lighting companies—and if so, we will get 
the matter ventilated multitudine cum imprecatorum ; for no end of 
expert witnesses will be called upon to swear, true or false, that 
these things be thus, or so. 

There is one part of this question which is scientifically very 
interesting—the presence of CH, in a sort of hardened mud 
which is found some 18 feet below the sea-level in a large basin 
near the Harlem. This basin must date back long before the 
“ great ice age;”’ and in the clay layer which forms its bottom is 
a layer of hardened loamy clay. If this layer is broken through— 
it is now more than to feet thick—those excavating find a greasy 
layer. This layer has a smell suggesting blue shale when heated ; 
and if heated in a Rose’s crucible with the tube luted in, a con- 
siderable quantity of gas can be collected. This gas is inflam- 
mable at a very low temperature; for it often takes fire spon- 
taneously at the end of the tube. Analysis shows that it is CH, 
mixed with some member of the ethylene series; the latter in 
small quantity only. 

It would be interesting to discuss the question of the formation 
of inflammable gases from the gas tar used to waterproof the con- 
duits, under the influence of the ground currents caused by the 
single-wire trolleys; but for the present I let this pass, for reason 
of the lack of data. 


AN AMERICAN THERMAL UNIT. 


I have just returned from Ohio, where I have been to see a 
coal property ; and while on my trip I had an experience. The 
town to which I went has one of those large sectarian schools 
called ‘“ Universities” in vulgar parlance. These schools are 
usually endowed by men who have grown rich on the unearned 
increment of the neighbourhood, and, as absentees, are hated and 
suspected by their neighbours. On this account, a certain class 
of cheap newspapers, and still cheaper politicians, see fit to call 
them nurseries of monopoly, and locally this very well endowed 
institution is known as “ The United Coal Barons’ College.” 
One of the Professors in the school read a paper in a local society 
on the price of gas; and the next day a newspaper came out with 
a scare headlined space story, ‘“ A Professor in the Coal Barons’ 
College says gas costs less in England than in America.” This 
was published in the paper about 4 p.m. We reached the village 
about 7 p.m.; and looking about a bit, noted the air of suppressed 
excitement—the public meeting air of the place, which is due to 
the hotel bar in an American town being the usual club-room 
and only public lounge, as is the inn in an English village, for that 
matter. I had not been there many minutes before I caught on. 
This public were angry; a Professor in the Coal Barons’ College 
had vilified this great and glorious land. Had he not said that 
gas is cheaper in England than here ? 

It was a matter of a few moments to see that public opinion 
was already divided ; one camp was for making a protest against 
the Professor for slandering his country, the other was for finding 
out if the Professor had told the truth. The first thing I distinctly 
understood was: ‘“ What are you going to do about it?” The 
reply came: “ Find out if it is true?” “Suppose itis true, what 
then?” Make you reduce the price of gas.” 

Just at that minute one of the men who owned the property we 
had come to see entered with a companion who said: “ Say, 
Sinith, do you believe this story about the price of gasin England 
is true?”’ Smith said: “ Ask this man here; he is a Britisher, 
and knows more about it than I do.” ‘What is the story?” I 
inquired. He handed me a paper; and I read the following: 
“Professor Curtis has been comparing the price of gas in this 
country and England; and he finds that in this country we get 
575,000 B.T.U. for $1, while in England they get 1,025,000 for 
the same. That is, in England they pay $0'974 for a million 
B.T.U.; while here we pay $1°74 for the same amount.” “Yes; 
that is quite likely,” I said. ‘“ The idea of anything being cheaper 
in England, that is that way, I would not wonder if it affected the 
next election.” : 

Just then a man came up and said: “What is B.T.U., any 
way?” The man who had handed me the paper said: “I asked 
the Professor about that, and he told me it was the way they 
measure heat. B.T.U. stands for British thermal unit. This is 
something like buying coal according to the amount of heat you 
get out of it, instead of by the ton.” ‘“ What have we to do with 
British thermal units? Are not American thermal units good 
enough for us?” ‘“ But we have not any, so we use the same one 
as the rest of the English speakers do.” “My brother-in-law 
is in Congress. I am going to write to him about an American 
thermal unit.” 

No doubt this is awfully silly; but, soberly, from what I have 
seen here, I would not be surprised at all if the result should be 
an atfirmation of some sort of unit by Congress. It would be 
just as well if they would, and define the latitude, since the 
pound will vary unless a spring-balance is used; and the spring- 





balance should have a latitude unit. This and the difference in 
the burettes should be settled somehow. It will make very little 
difference where the zero is, so long as we know where it is. 


CONDITION OF THE GAS AND WATER MAINS IN NEw YORK. 


It may be that the fact that we are at last to have an “ under- 
ground” in this city is known to you. For years the project has 
been in agitation, and at last it has been begun. When the plans 
were made, the proposition was to form “ pipe galleries” along- 
side the railroad tunnels, but in the same excavation, so that all 
the pipes could be laid where they could be got at without pull- 
ing up so much pavement. This plan was ill-digested. No one 
had taken the trouble to inquire how it would apply to the present 
conditions; and finally it was given up—certain of the news- 
papers said not wisely, but the engineers in a position to know 
do not share the notion. From time beyond memory, the perio- 
dical upheaval of the streets has been a cause of complaint; and 
something is needed to remedy the condition of things at present 
existing on both sides of the river. But it can hardly be believed 
that thisis in any sense the thing. Some discussion of the subject 
was begun; and a few men who are engineers with leisure have 
been making a study of the whole situation—feeling that a ques- 
tion which is now in their youth purely academic may in the not 
distant future be vitallyimportant. From one ofthese the follow- 
ing facts have been obtained. Presumably his statements are 
reasonably near the truth; but since there are no maps showing 
the location of all the pipes accessible to the public, every asser- 
tion made by anyone is subject to question. In fact, it is said by 
some persons in position to know that not even the engineering 
staff of the city have the record of the sizes of the pipes in the 
public streets, and their location; and it is alleged that more than 
once the gasmen—.e., the street force—have found pipes not 
located on their maps, and have failed to find others which were 
located. There have been a number of incidents mentioned in 
“safe” places of pipes being of a size other than the supposed 
record. This sufficiently indicates the confusion, which is cer- 
tainly a surprisingly confused confusion. 

Of course, everyone who has read the American papers with any 
attention during the last few years knows that some time ago the 
great Company—the “ Consolidated ”—built a tunnel under the 
East River to get from their works in Long Island to Manhattan 
Island, as the land they owned within the city proper was not 
enough to accommodate their plant with the needed additions and 
huge holders, and other apparatus was collected to handle and dis- 
tribute the product after it reached the city proper. Starting 
from this tunnel’s mouth, they had laid out a distributing system 
gridironing the city pretty completely, and believed that they had 
passed through their period of construction, and could rest. 

Then this plan was proposed by somebody who evidently knew 
nothing of the real situation, except that the gasmen pulled up the 
pavement every little while—viz., to lay a huge pair of pipes from 
one end of the island (Manhattan) to the other, and to connect the 
cross street system with this, bringing the ends of the E. and W. 
pipes into contact with new main communicating-pipes along the 
river side—that is, along the East River and the Hudson, or, as 
it is commonly called here, the North River. On paper, such a 
plan would work magnificently; but on the mud and rock of the 
island This, however, did not seem to enter the heads of the 
doctrinaires who devised the beautiful scheme. 

The fact of the case is that the present pipe system, which no 
doubt needs revision, like a paper-made Constitution, has been 
the growth, not of ages, like the British Constitution, but of years. 
It has grown by the system of “ makeshifts, increasing the supply 
of a district by laying a new main pipe a little larger than the old 
one,” or by laying a second main alongside the first, when this 
seemed better. Into this system of anomalies and compromises, 
this precious piece of legislation was intended to force order, not 
the order of experience and theory, but the kind somebody—De 
Wet Clinton, I think—wished for when he laid out the city north- 
ward from Bleecker Street. His plan is no “thing of shreads and 
patches,” but a Minerva-like plan; and most unfortunately for 
New York it was carried out almost entire. The wiseacre plan 
the Commissioners proposed was to gridiron all New York with 
gas-pipes—just as it is now, in fact, only by a definite system. 
What means were used to convince the Commissioners that this 
absurd scheme should be given up (perhaps some engineer ex- 
plained that pipe systems are not made, but grow) has not tran- 
spired; but, fortunately, it has been abandoned. Most unfortu- 
nately, another and important, absolutely needful, improvement 
went with it—the scheme for making order out of the chaos of the 
Water Department’s arrangements. 

If the theoretical condition of the gas-pipes is wonderful, the 
actual condition of the water-mains is damnable. On this side of 
the city we were threatened with a famine of good, clean water 
for a while last summer; but in the main part of the city, Man- 
hattan Island, they never have anything but mud and dirty 
water. In fact, the water of the city supply is so bad that, unless 
filtered, it is utterly unfit for drinking by man; and the drivers of 
the stables say that horses who are habitually watered in Brooklyn 
have been known to refuse Croton water. The truth of the matter 
is simply this: The Water Department badly needs a man at the 
head of it who will do his whole duty, regardless of consequences 
to himself or anyone else. Unfortunately, nothing can be done 
without the help of the Water Department ; and this they do not 
want to give. Notwithstanding all the logs and other obstructions 
in the way, some progress has been made. An investigation by 
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private parties forced the authorities to act, or at least to seem to 
act, to this extent. 

From what they have consented to see, it would seem that fully 
one-half of the water delivered to the Island Borough runs to 
waste. How much longer this state of things will be permitted it 
is not easy to guess; but the papers may take it up again when 
they are weary of their present fad, and then the constituted 
authority may act. But until pressure of some sort comes, the 
present conditions will continue. No one unfamiliar with the 
condition of the mains can form a really intelligent opinion; but 
there is hardly an excavation made in the streets which does not 
find a leaky water-pipe, and instances are known where the leak 
was so serious that the Department had to repair the pipes before 
it could order the filling in of the hole that the water had made. 
These leaks do not show on the surface; but once in a long time, 
because of the geology of the island, the escaped water simply 
runs away into the sand, and thence into the river, unless by 
chance the leak happens to be in a hollow surrounded by rocks, 
in which case, if the sewers are full of holes, as they usually are, 
it escapes this way on reaching their level, or if the sewers are 
sound makes trouble of some sort, and after millions of gallons 
have been lost is finally discovered. There is nothing in which 
local authority—very local—is needed more than in this very de- 
partment. The Water Board is so very far away from the indi- 
vidual that, like two planets, their paths never approach, as such 
would imply catastrophe of some sort. 


THE DANGER OE ELECTROLYSIS. 


Judging by the rather heated remarks made about your editorial 
on water-pipes and stray currents to be heard in the city, you 
must have wounded some people’s self-conscience seriously. Mr. 
Dabney and his Committee have certainly done well; they have 
not only proved their point, but they have placed the trolley on 
its defence. But the damage to gas-pipes is quite as serious as the 
injury to water-pipes; and the consequences may before long be 
even more grave. So real, indeed, is the danger, that many of 
us have wondered why a proper fight was not put up. Some of 
us were also greatly pleased at vour editorial in this relation. 
There is an immense satisfaction in hearing another unconsciously 
say the thing said by one’s self; it strengthens one’s conviction. 
I-very word of your leading article is absolutely true, and has 
been proved so again and again. 


INCANDESCENT GAs y. Arc LIGHTS IN Foa. 


Another capital remark of yours is the one in regard to the 
failure of arc lights (as compared with Welsbachs) in fog, for 
lighting streets. There is no doubt about its value at all times; 
the Welsbach is always the better, but it takes a fog to show how 
very superior it is. However, we want some exact figures on the 
power and penetration; and the only way to get them is by power- 
ful long-distance photometers. These cost money; but they can 
be made, and the facts will justify the outlay. 


THE THEORY OF THE WATER-GAS PROCESS. 


You also deserve thanks for publishing the translation of the 
“ Theory of the Water-Gas Process.” The more of this sort of 
thing there is, the better. Strange that before this there has 
practically been nothing available, on this subject, at once satis- 
factory and accessible. 


FLUELESS GAS-STOVES. 


Have the gas companies taken any official notice of the injury 
done by the flue-without gas-stoves? We are likely to have 
action in this country leading up to legislation by which the offer- 
ing for sale of heating appliances without suitable flues will be 
made a misdemeanour. Such action is needed. There is no 
more excuse for the use of the gas-stove in a close room than for 
the famous charcoal fire in a brazier. The effect upon the air is, 
of course, very similar. They both kill; so far their action on 
the human individual are identical. 

The number of accidents from gasoline stoves used to be the 
proof of the number used; the list of accidents from gas-heaters 
seems destined, at the present time, to be the best evidence of 
their popularity. 

THE Lapour QUESTION. 


Your editorial on the cause of the troubles at the Port of 
London is very much to the purpose. It would apply here in a 
way; only the port is less crowded, and has more mechanical 
appliances. But tell me, Magnus Apollo, what will you do with 
the human brute when you have eliminated him industrially ? 
He, like rats, reproduces his kind much faster than the useful 
horse. What will you do with him when there is no longer work 
for him to do—feed him on largess, as they did at Rome, establish 
public granaries for his benefit, or will you “ permit him to cease 
from troubling,” as we do stray curs? 
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Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held on Saturday evening, the oth 
inst., in the chemical laboratory at the Salford Gas-Works, by 
permission of Mr. W. W. Woodward, the Gas Engineer to the 
Corporation. Mr. L. G. Barber, of Salford, will read a paper on 
‘Some Analytical Tests Made in a Gas-Works Laboratory ;” 
il ustrating it by introducing most of the important chemical appa- 
1atus used, and also by some experiments, 





TECHNICAL RECORD. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Institution was held last Saturday, 
at the Mosley Hotel, Manchester. At the commencement of the 
proceedings, Mr. T. N. Ritson (Kendal), the retiring President, 
occupied the chair. The members mustered in very respectable 
number. 





MINUTES CONFIRMED. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. S. Mellor, of Northwich) com- 
menced the proceedings by reading the minutes of the meeting 
held on Nov. 24 last at Southport; and they were confirmed. 


NEw MEMBERS. 


The names of two candidates for membership were next intro- 
duced. They were Mr. George B. Smedley, of New Mills, and 
Mr. G. E. Stevenson, of Long Eaton. Both were unanimously 
elected. 

REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Hon. Secretary then read the annual report and state- 
ment of accounts. In the former, the Committee congratulated 
the members on the continued prosperity of the Institution. 
During the year nine new members were elected, one died (Mr. 
J. H. Buckley, of Formby), two resigned, and one retired under 
Rule 17; leaving 140 members on the roll. The proceedings at 
the meetings during the year were recorded; and in the final 
paragraph it was remarked : “ The Committee experience difficulty 
in getting papers for consideration and discussion at the meetings. 
Many members have promised papers, but, unfortunately, when 
the time of the meeting approaches, they find difficulty in ful- 
filling their promise. The Committee think that many of the 
members take too serious a view of the matter of paper reading, 
and would recommend the members to take into consideration 
the question of offering premiums, or any other method, of getting 
over this difficulty.” The accounts showed a balance in hand of 
£52 5s. 7d.; and there were outstanding subscriptions at the date 
of the accounts of £15 16s. 6d. 

Mr. T. Duxsury (Middleton) moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. A. H. SmitrH (Darwen) seconded the motion ; and it was 
agreed to. 

THE RETIREMENT OF THE Hon. SECRETARY. 


The PRESIDENT said one point which arose out of the report had 
reference to the balance in hand of £52 5s. 7d. It would be re- 
membered that twelve months ago, the question of the disposal 
of the balance was mentioned at the meeting. Various proposals 
had been before the Committee ; but none of them had met with 
an exactly unanimous vote. There was, however, one which he 
was sure would meet with the members’ approval. They all re- 
geretted that Mr. Mellor was about to retire from the position of 
Honorary Secretary, which he had so honourably filled for so many 
years ; and the Committee thought they could not do better, to 
show their appreciation of his very able services, than vote him a 
little present of ten guineas as a small recognition of the work he 
had done. They could scarcely pay him for the work he had 
accomplished in connection with the Institution. It involved an 
immense amount of labour; and perhaps no one saw its actual 
amount so much as the Presidents. 

Mr. JoHN CuHeEw (Blackpool) remarked that, if the President 
would make it 15 or 20 guineas, he would second it. 

The PRESIDENT agreed to the 20 guineas. 

Mr. R. Hooton (Ashton-under-Lyne), Mr. ARTHUR GRAHAM 
(Mansfield), and Mr. W. W. Hutcuinson (Barnsley) supported 
the proposition ; and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MELLor thanked the members very much for their kind- 
ness ; observing that the vote was something he never expected. 
He might say that he had occupied the position for twelve years; 
and it was to him, in some measure, a wrench to drop out of it. 
It had been twelve years of pleasure and of work, but work that, 
to some extent, he enjoyed. 


OFFICIAL ELEVATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


On the motion of Mr. R. G. SHaApBoLt (Grantham), seconded 
by Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield), Mr. Arthur Graham was raised 
to the dignity of Senior Vice-President. 

Mr. GRAHAM acknowledged the confidence of the members. 

Mr. JAMEs Brappock (Radcliffe) proposed, and Mr. R. MERRELL 
seconded, the appointment of Mr. S. R. Ogden (Blackburn) as 
Junior Vice-President. 

The proposition having been agreed to, 

Mr. Thomas Newbigging was returned to his office of Hon. 
Treasurer, on the motion of Mr. W. W. Hurcuinson, seconded 
by Mr. OGDEN. 

Mr. NEwsiGGInG expressed his gratitude to the members, but 
said it would have been consonant with his views if they had 
now elected someone else. He thought it desirable and necessary 
sometimes that a little fresh blood should be infused into the 
Executive. He also took the opportunity of adding his testimony 
to the way Mr. Mellor had carried out his worl as Secretary. - 
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Mr. MELLOR said the next proposition related to the appoint- 
ment of his successor ; and in putting the name of Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
of Drighlington, before the members, he might say that he was 
sure Mr. Wilkinson would fulfil the duties of Secretary quite 
as well as he (Mr. Mellor) had done. The position was one that 
was both honourable and onerous. Few people knew, except those 
who had passed through the mill, where the onerous part came 
in. In Mr. Wilkinson they had a gentleman who would do his 
duty to the Institution well. He was younger than he (Mr. 
Mellor) ; and an office of this sort. required new blood occasion- 
ally to infuse a little enthusiasm into it. During the time he had 
been Secretary, the number of members on the roll had increased 
from 75 to 140. 

Mr. Tim Duxsury, in seconding, remarked that, though they 
were losing a good man, he had every confidence that Mr. Wil- 
kinson would follow on satisfactorily to the members. 

After a few remarks by the PRESIDENT, the motion was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. WILKINSON, in responding, promised to strive to follow in 
the footsteps of Mr. Mellor. He was happy to say that during his 
first year of office, he would have the assistance of Mr. Mellor; 
and it would be a pleasure to him to have as President such a 
gifted gentleman as Mr. Wood. 

Mr. MELLOor explained that the next business was the election 
of two gentlemen to serve on the Committee in place of Messrs. 
Ogden and Wilkinson, who had been transferred to other offices. 
To facilitate the business of the meeting, the Committee had 
selected for nomination Mr. A. H.Smith and himself. The Com- 
mittee were kind enough to suggest him for the Junior Vice- 
President, but he could not see his way to take the office at the 
present time. He had, however, offered to serve on the Com- 
mittee for three years. 

Mr. F. BARRETT (Ramsbottom) seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. SuRTEEs, considering it was time North Staffordshire 
was represented on the Committee, proposed that Mr. W. Prince 
(Stoke-on-Trent) be elected to fill one of the vacancies. 

Mr. F. A. WINSTANLEY (Rotherham) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mellor’s name was then proposed by the PrEsIDENT, 
seconded by Mr. S. GLoveEr (St. Helens). 

There was much discussion over the matter, in the course of 
which Mr. Mellor offered to retire; but the members would not 
hear of it. Eventually, it was decided to settle the matter by 
ballot; Messrs. T. Newbigging and J. Chew being appointed 
Scrutineers. The result was that 46 votes were recorded for Mr. 
Mellor, 36 for Mr. Smith, and 25 for Mr. Prince. 

The Auditors (Messrs. J. E. Lamb and W. Severs) were duly 
re-appointed. 

THE NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PrEsIDENT said it gave him great pleasure to introduce his 
successor, who was a gentleman known to all the members and 
to the gas profession generally. He referred to Mr. Charles 
Wood, of Bradford. He (Mr. Ritson) could not retire from the 
chair without expressing his best thanks to the members, to the 
Committee, and to Mr. Mellor for the very cordial assistance 
they had rendered him during his year of office. He was afraid 
he had not filled the chair exactly as he could have wished ; but 
he hoped the Institution had not suffered at his hands. The 
office was going to be handed over to a gentleman who, he was 
certain, would safeguard its prestige. 

Mr. Woop then took the chair; and met with an enthusiastic 
reception. He at once proceeded to deliver the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—Permit me to express my appreciation of the 

honour you have conferred upon me in selecting me:for your 
President this year. It has been our privilege to hear many able 
addresses from former Presidents, most, if not all, of whom have 
been older and have had a longer professional experience than 
myself. I can only assure you that during my term of office I will 
do my best for the Institution, which, I trust, may have a most 
prosperous and successful year. 
_ Let me first say that I feel it my duty to urge upon you the 
importance of the amalgamation of the Gas Institute and the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers. We are, I am sure, all agreed that 
it is not to the best interests of the profession that two such dis- 
tinct bodies of gas engineers and managers should continue to 
exist. Let each one, therefore, do his best to bring about a re- 
union, and to form one Association which, while retaining in its 
rules and mode of procedure all that is best in both, shall abandon 
whatever has been found to be detrimental to the true progress 
of our industry. 

_The choice of new subject-matter for an address is somewhat 
dificult, when every important topic is so ably treated in the 
Many articles and addresses, which are so admirably presented 
tous by our technical journals. The present occasion is not, in 
ny opinion, a suitable one for the introduction of subjects which, 
although important to the managers of comparatively large gas 
undertakings, are not of equal immediate interest to those engaged 
In smaller works, where the conditions are, in many respects, 
entirely different. Nor do I purpose giving you my views on the 
general position of our industry at the present time, or attempting 
to prophesy as to the possibilities of the future; but I intend to 
confine my remarks chiefly to a few questions to which my special 
attention has lately been given, and which, I hope, may be of 
sone interest to all of you. I must, however, make a passing 
remark upon our progress during the last year. 





Only a few works have, up to the present, published their returns 
for 1900; but these are, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. I 
find that the quantity of gassold shows an average increase of nearly 
5 per cent. upon the sales in the previous year. This is, I think, 
a matter for congratulation, when we consider the advances in 
the price of gas and the comparatively mild winter we have had. 
I am sorry that we have not been so fortunate in Bradford; but 
the cause of this is easily explained. The city is almost entirely 
dependent upon one branch of the textile industry, which has 
recently been passing through a period of depression. The year 
1900 has been one of the worst on record for the city. Mills have 
been running short time for most of the year; and a very 
competent authority has stated that between /£5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 have been lost in Bradford during the last twelve 
months. In spite of this, our sales of gas for the year only show 
a decrease of 1’g1 per cent. 

A large amount of my time during the past three years has been 
occupied by the consideration of various schemes for the purchase 
by the Bradford Corporation of several of the local Gas Com- 
panies’ undertakings. I do not wish to discuss at any length 
the vexed question of the relative advantages of corporation versus 
company ownership of gas-works. There is much to be said on 
both sides; but I have little personal experience of company 
management of gas-works. There are certainly many things in 
the average corporation administration that would, in my opinion, 
be better performed by directors having a personal share in the 
concern, though I believe that even gas directors do not always 
show a keen interest in the proper equipment and control of their 
works, so long as they can obtain their maximum dividends. 
There are good and bad gas companies in this respect, just as there 
are good and bad corporations. We all know instances of well- 
managed gas companies’ undertakings, which could certainly not be 
conducted better in the true interests of the public, and would 
probably not be as well managed, if they were in the hands of the 
local authorities. In cases such as these, no one of the present 
generation, except the shareholders, would probably derive any 
benefit from the transfer, at the high prices which would have to 
be paid. : 

The gas consumers in Bradford are, however, in a somewhat 
exceptional position—as I shall presently explain—and conse- 
quently the ratepayers are unanimously of opinion that the 
whole of the gas supply ought to be in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion. Even the Directors and shareholders of the local Gas 
Companies are, I believe, almost all of the same mind; but un- 
fortunately their estimates of the value of their property seem to 
increase in proportion to the supposed anxiety of the Corporation 
to purchase the concerns—at any price. 

The Corporation are fortunate in having owned the Bradford 
Gas-Works since 1871, in which year the then existing works 
were purchased at the comparatively low figure of £220,000. The 
quantity of gas made in that year was 571 million cubic feet. At 
the end of our last financial year, the capital indebtedness stood 
at £474,494. The quantity of gas made during the year was 
1795 million cubic feet; so that our capital was only 5s. 342d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas made. Gas has been sold in Bradford 
since the transfer at fairly cheap rates; and during the last few 
years most of our extensions of works, mains, and services have 
been charged to revenue. During the period of the Corporation 
ownership, the Bradford gas consumers have contributed to other 
Corporation Departments, and to the cost of the public street 
lighting, a total sum of £797,580. So that the long-suffering gas 
consumers may now, I think, fairly claim that they ought to be 
relieved from all further charges of this kind for the future. 

When the Bradford Gas Company was bought out in 1871, 
their district of supply only included the then borough, which had 
an area of 7220 acres. Bradford was enlarged in 1873, in 1881, 
and again in 1899; the area of the city now being 22,843 acres. 
On each occasion districts were added which were being supplied 
by separate authorized Gas Companies. Last year, therefore, 
we had consumers in the city obtaining their supply from the 
Corporation and from seven outside Gas Companies, all of which 
charged different prices. This state of affairs has caused a large 
amount of discontent, especially at municipal election times. 

In my opinion, our present position gives rise to far more com- 
plaints than would be the case if the city were supplied by several 
gas companies ; for such companies would be more indifferent to 
popular agitation than is possible with an undertaking controlled 
by a municipality. 

Negotiations with several of the Gas Companies having been 
unsuccessful, it was thought advisable, in 1899, for the Corpora- 
tion to apply to Parliament for compulsory powers to purchase 
those portions of the three Gas Companies’ districts which 
were then within the city. This application failed. Last year, 
the city boundaries having been further extended by the inclusion 
of fresh districts supplied by four additional Gas Companies, the 
Corporation again endeavoured to negotiate with each of them; 
but, failing to do so, again applied to Parliament for compulsory 
powers—this time to purchase the whole of the undertakings of 
four of the Companies and to compel a fifth to sell gas in bulk to 
the Corporation. In London we agreed upon terms with one 
Company; but the portion of the Corporation Bill asking for 
compulsory powers was thrown out by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, to the great disappointment, as I believe, of 
the Gas Companies concerned. 

There the matter stands at present; and we have now seven 
different scales of prices for gas within the city, which is supplied 
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from fifteen manufacturing stations. There is little prospect of 
these anomalous conditions being remedied until the Companies 
are prepared to take more reasonable views of the financial values 
of their undertakings. 

Although incandescent street lighting has been somewhat ex- 
haustively dealt with by others, I shall probably be expected to 
say something about my experience of it. We have had the sys- 
tem in use on a fairly large scale since 1895, and have now 10,346 
lamps, all of which are incandescent. We have tried, I believe, 
every available kind of burner, mantle, and anti-vibrator, and 
have experimented with every method of ignition I know of. 

I am sure that in one respect, at any rate, our system will be 
considered antiquated by many ; and you will probably smile when 
I say that we use ladders for lighting every one of our street 
lamps. After careful and exhaustive tests, we have altogether 
discarded the use of bye-passes, pilot lights, and torches. The 
whole of the street lighting in Bradford is carried out, and the en- 
tire expense is borne, by the Gas Committee, even including the 
payment for gas supplied to some of the lamps by six outside 
Companies. It has been therefore a most important consideration 
with me to adopt the best and most economical methods of working. 
We obtain several advantages from the use of theladder. As you 
are well aware, mantles vary considerably in size and shape during 
their lives. So that while one No. 3 Welsbach mantle may require 
3¢ cubic feet to give the maximum amount of light, another which 
is somewhat shrunk will give its maximum efficiency with 2? or 
even 2} cubic feet of gas per hour. It is obviously a waste of gas 
in the latter case if the lamp governor is allowed to pass the full 
quantity for which it is regulated ; but this is unavoidable if the 
lighting is done by means of a torch of any kind. After lighting 
the burners, our men turn down the lamp cock until each burner 
give its maximum amount of light. This they can easily do from 
the ladder, likewise change any broken mantles, or adjust any 
that may have been shaken out of position. 

By any other method of lighting incandescent street lamps, 
nothing of this kind can, of course, be done.. The burners are 
frequently left flaring up; or, if a mantle is entirely broken, either 
the lamp is left out altogether, or the man climbs up the pillar and 
probably damages another mantlein attempting to put iton. Each 
man does the whole of the work necessary for 80 single-burner 
lamps, including lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, renewing mantles, 
and changing broken lanterns, for which he receives 24s. per week. 
The cost of labour is thus 15s. 7d. per lamp per annum. If we 
employed bye-passes, we should save very little in labour—cer- 
tainly not more than 3s. per lamp annually; while the extra value 
of the gas used by the pilot jets, at the rate of 4 cubic foot per 
hour, would amount to more than this. 

By using a suitable torch, we might save the 3s. per lamp; 
but the damage to the mantles in actual use, and the impossi- 
bility of any adjustment of the gas or mantle, quite outweigh, 
in my opinion, this small consideration. 

For several years our accounts for new mantles have compared 
favourably with those in other towns. The average number of 
mantles used per burner each year has been as follows :— 


Mantles Used 


Average Num- Mantles Used Average Num- 

ber of Burners. per Burner. ber of Burners. per Burner. 
1895 .. 100 5°64 1899 2,190 3°02 
1896 .. 239 4°31 1900 6,570 4°33 
1897 T,060 3°14 Igo! 11,334 — 
1898 2,050 3°04 





Until the end of 1899, nearly all the lamps were fitted with two 
“C” burners. Last summer we extended the incandescent 
system to the whole of the lamps in the city, and have fitted 
No. 3 **‘ Kern” burners into the ordinary lanterns. Some of these 
lanterns, especially in the districts recently added to the city 
area, have since been found to be unsuitable for incandescent gas- 
fittings in exposed situations. Bradford being very hilly, a large 
proportion of our lamps are necessarily placed in exposed posi- 
tions, and are consequently subjected to severe strains in rough 
weather. We are therefore at present engaged in making several 
desirable alterations in the lanterns, and in the method of sup- 
porting them on the pillars. After these are completed, I hope 
that we shall not use more than four mantles per burner per 
annum. Even if we find it necessary to use six or eight mantles, 
in order to maintain the lamps in good condition, the extra cost 
will not be a serious matter. 

I consider that our plan of making each lamplighter entirely 
responsible for his lamps is much better than the one adopted in 
many towns—viz., having additional men to attend to the burners 
and to renew the mantles. With such an arrangement, the usual 
difficulties of apportioning blame for any carelessness arising from 
divided responsibility must necessarily occur frequently. Our 
results with incandescent street lighting have been such that I 
think no one need hesitate to extend the system over the whole 
of any district. 

To render the use of incandescent gas-burners more popular 
with ordinary consumers, I am convinced that we shall have to 
employ men to keep their burners in order, and that this can be 
satisfactorily worked in such a way as to be self-supporting. With 
the cheaper and better burners and mantles which we may soon 
expect, the development of this branch of our business should 
prove very important to us. But let me here give a note of warn- 
ing against the use of the many inferior burners and mantles that 
are now upon the market. Iam sorry to find that even some 
firms of old-established reputation do not hesitate to push the 
adoption of these goods by highly exaggerated claims, such as we 





might expect from the vendors of quack medicines. Such practices 
ought to be beneath the dignity of the firms to which I refer. 

The question is often asked: “What effect has the supply of 
electricity had upon the sales of gas?” and it is one to which a 
definite answer is bynomeanseasy. The Bradford Corporation, 
having been the first in this country to establish a municipal 
electricity works, and having supplied electricity continuously 
since September, 1889, it may perhaps be interesting togive a few 
particulars of the progress of this department. As, however, this 
topic has been a favourite one with gas engineers for some time 
past, I will be as brief as possible. Until fifteen months ago, both 
our gas and electricity undertakings were controlled by the same 
Committee; and whatever may be the effect of such an arrange- 
ment in other towns, the advantage in Bradford has certainly been 
on the side of electricity. Electricity has been sold at practically 
cost price; and the department has been paid for most of the 
street lighting which it has undertaken. At the same time, we 
have been obliged to charge such a price for gas as would enable 
us to pay for about 98 per cent. of the public lighting of the city, 
in addition to the annual contribution of large sums towards the 
expenses of other Corporation departments. The average amount 
taken in this way from the Bradford gas consumers during the 
last ten years has been £34,985 per annum. 

The charge for the last two-and-a-half years for electricity for 
lighting purposes has been 44d. per unit, less 2} percent. discount, 
and includes a free supply of lamps. The net prices of gas for 
the thirteen years previous to June 30, 1900, varied from rs. 118d. 
to 2s. 3d.; but in July last, the price was advanced 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet, owing to the increased cost of coal. 

The following table [see next page] shows the annual output of 
gas and electricity for various purposes since the commencement 
of the Corporation electrical supply. 

You will observe the steady annual increase in the number of 
units sold for private lighting ; but the most striking feature in the 
table is the enormous progress which has been made in the quantity 
sold for motive power. We cannot, of course, hope to compete 
with electricity for tramway work, as this is entirely a new field, 
and one for which electricity is peculiarly adapted. But the 
average annual increase in the sale of current during the last 
five years for motive purposes other than tramway traction, is no 
less than 93 per cent.; and I am informed by the Corporation 
Electrical Engineer that the sale this year will even exceed the 
quantity sold for private lighting. This is a matter to which we, 
as gas engineers, ought to devote very serious attention. 

Hitherto it has been only in towns of considerable size that the 
competition of electricity has been felt ; but let me remind you 
that, if the various large schemes of high-pressure distribution are 
successfully established, many small towns, where the price of gas 
is necessarily high, may be affected to an even greater extent. 
Allowing 25 cubic feet of gas and one unit of electricity as a fair 
working average per actual horse power per hour, the sale of 
electricity in Bradford for the year 1900 would be equivalent to 
23,306,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The price now charged in Bradford for power ranges from 2d. 
to 1d. per unit; the average price paid last year being 1°22d. 
The average net price paid for gas used in engines during the 
year was 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; so that electricity thus costs 
twice as much as an equivalent quantity of gas for doing the same 
amount of work. We must, however, remember that actual prime 
cost is not the only important factor. The great convenience in 
the application of electricity to almost all of its many uses, its 
cleanliness, the small amount of attention required, the facility 
with which a motor or light can be switched on or off, and the 
small amount of space occupied by the motor, account for a good 
deal of the public favour which electricity receives. It is also 
possible to employ several separate small motors, each directly 
connected with one or more machines, so that any orall ofthe motors 
can be worked under a full load. Electric motors, when working 
under half or quarter load, are proportionately much more 
efficient than gas-engines under similar conditions; the actual 
efficiency of a good electric motor at quarter load being about 
80 per cent. of its efficiency at full load. All these considerations 
are advantages which certainly, in many cases, outweigh the 
superior theoretical economy of the gas-engine. 

The Cerporation let out on hire electrical motors from } to 60 
horse power at annual rentals varying from {1 tos. for the }-horse 
power to £20 in the case of the 60-horse power motor. These 
rates are calculated at 10 per cent. of the actual cost; and there 
are now 609 motors in use, having a total brake horse power of 
2622. This system, of course, offers a strong inducement to users 
of power to adopt electricity for their requirements. 

In Bradford we have 501 gas-engines, the largest being 40-horse 
power; and the quantity of gas used by them last year amounted 
to 71 million cubic feet, which is equivalent to about three times 
the amount of electricity sold for a similar purpose. Nine gas- 
engines have been displaced by electric motors. 

If we are to successfully compete with electricity in supplying 
this class of consumer, we shall have to offer equal facilities and 
supply on hire gas-engines of the best possible type. But there 
are many difficulties in the development of such a scheme. 

In the domain of public street lighting we have nothing what- 
ever to fear from electricity, if we are ready to avail ourselves to 
the utmost of the possibilities of the incandescent gas-burner. 

In Bradford, as I have already stated, all our gas-lamps have 
been converted into incandescent; and we are now getting more 
than twice the amount of light we obtained under the old system, 
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and at a slightly less total cost. That the alteration has given 
general satisfaction to the public is, I think, evident from the 
following incident : A Sub-Committee, consisting of members from 
the Finance, Gas, Electricity, and Tramways Committees, was 
appointed a few weeks ago to consider a proposal to extend the 
system of electric arc lamps to all the main thoroughfares in the 
city. Expecting a severe contest, I provided myself with various 
statistics, but at the meeting was pleasantly surprised when the 
Chairman of the Electricity Committee (who is not a member of 
my Committee), after a very short discussion, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘ That, in view of the excellent results obtained by 
the use of the incandescent system of gas lighting, which has been 
applied to all the gas-lamps in the streets of the city, it is inadvis- 
able to sanction the erection of additional arc lamps at present.” 
This was unanimously carried. 

To obtain some idea of the effect of electricity upon the demand 
for gas, I have carefully examined our sales in the principal Brad- 
ford streets. Nearly every shop in our chief street uses electricity ; 
and I find that, comparing 1900 with the year previous to the 
Electricity Department being established (1888), the total sales of 
gas in this street show a decrease of 234 per cent. Taking those 
premises alone in which electricity is used, the decrease is 29°8 
per cent.; while among the remainder, the gas consumption has 
increased g per cent. This is in a street containing principally 
drapers’ and similar shops. In another important street in the 
centre of the city, I find a decrease of 7°7 per cent. in the twelve 
years. 

While speaking of electrical matters, the possibility of serious 
injury to our gas mains and services from electrolysis suggests 
itself. In America, as you are aware, this has become a grave 
trouble for gas companies. I was told by a gentleman, who only 
returned from New York a fortnight ago, that he had seen in that 
city alone, miles of gas and water pipes which had been taken up, 
having been destroyed by electricity escaping from tramway 
circuits. Electric tramways are now being rapidly extended in 
almost every town in the country; so that this new danger isa 
matter for the consideration of all of us. I am very glad to see 
that Mr. Livesey is taking up this question in his usual masterly 
manner. 

In Bradford, we have had several miles of electric tramway in 
operation for two-and-a-half years; but so far I have not been able 
to detect, with certainty, any damage to our pipes from electro- 
lysis, although we have had one pipe entirely melted by electricity 
which had escaped from a faulty cable. This immunity may be 
accounted for by the fact that nearly all our gas-mains are laid 
under the footpaths ; and hence any escaping electricity would 
have a considerable distance to travel to reach the pipes. This 
plan should always be adopted in streets where tramways have 
been, or are likely to be placed. One very important feature in 
connection with this‘matter, and which unfortunately adds con- 
siderably to its danger, is the insidious nature of this electrolytic 
action. The existence of any injury will, in all probability, not be 
apparent until a whole length of mainis completely destroyed. 

The possibilities of gas for heating and cooking are almost un- 
limited ; and I believe the time is not far distant when the present 
wasteful domestic coal-fires will be superseded by improved gas 
cooking and heating stoves. To maintain our position, we must 
take care to use the best, and therefore the most economical, appa- 
ratus, and adopt the most efficient methods of manufacture. If 
we do this judiciously, we shall, I believe, in the future extend our 
business even more rapidly than in the past. 

But, at the risk of being misunderstood by some, and with the 
knowledge that I am venturing on rather delicate ground, I must 
Say a few words upon one aspect of this matter that has forced 
itself upon me for some time past. I refer to the unprofitable 
expenditure which is sometimes incurred by the substitution of 
modern apparatus for what may, indeed, be rather antiquated, 
but is nevertheless still capable of being economically worked. 
When new plant is required, by all means let us choose the very 
best that we can obtain; but it does not necessarily follow that it 
is always good policy to discard old plant because better has 
been devised. Due consideration is not always given to this by 
gas engineers. In our anxiety to make cheaper gas, it is so easy 
to be persuaded by makers of improved apparatus that the adop- 
tion of their particular speciality will effect great economy. It is, 





however, quite another thing to obtain this in actual working, when 
due allowance is made for the real cost of the substitution of the 
new plant for the old. 

I have taken some pains to investigate from this standpoint, as 
far as I have had the opportunity, the statistics of various gas- 
works ; and I notice some curious facts. It would, of course, be 
impossible for me to go into much detail, or to say anything that 
could be taken to apply to any particularworks. I may, however, 
state that I know of works where old plant has been discarded, 
and which now claim to have the most up-to-date carbonizing 
arrangements; yet in spite of this, judging from the published 
results, they are not working as economically as others in which 
the retort-house arrangements are said to be almost prehistoric. 
This is, I believe, mainly because in the former instances the new 
capital expenditure has been out of all proportion to the saving 
effected by the change. 

In the case of a works with nothing but old-fashioned plant, it 
will certainly pay to displace a portion of this by modern appara- 
tus; but it will just as certainly not be sound policy to erect (say) 
expensive retort-settings in place of others which are doing fairly 
well, when these retorts for many years to come can only be used 
for a few weeks in the winter. Yet I know works in which such 
a wholesale reconstruction has been carried out, and some where 
the plant will most likely be quite out of date long before it has 
been possible to work it for half the length of time over which 
the capital cost of the alterations will bespread. Who among us 
does not know of gas-works (of course, not his own) in which the 
erection of improved apparatus has failed to come up to expecta- 
tions ? | 

Even when new plant does all that has been claimed for it, 
there are usually many items of increased expenditure contingent 
upon any fresh system of working, not the least of which is the 
disturbance of the conditions of labour on the works. In any re- 
arrangement, the workmen usually obtain a considerable portion 
of the benefit accruing; and who shall blame them for trying to 
get as much remuneration as they can? 

Again, while it is very desirable that extensions should be made 
in sufficient time for a manager to easily cope with the increasing 
demand for gas, I think sometimes we look rather too far ahead, 
and commit ourselves to the adoption of a particular system of 
working for many years; whereas, if only the really necessary 
extensions are made, then, when more plant is wanted, we shall 
probably find that we can adopt further improvements. In Brad- 
ford, I have been handicapped by retort benches and fittings 
having been erected fifteen years before they were really neces- 
sary. Many of the hydraulic mains and fittings were even sold 
for scrap after one season’s working. 

Another matter which does not always receive its proper share 
of attention from gas engineers and managers is the painting and 
preservation of ironwork, and especially of gasholders. When we 
consider the enormous capital expenditure upon holders alone, 
and how easily their durability is shortened by neglect, or can be 
very considerably extended by careful treatment, we must feel 
surprised that such an important matter should be overlooked. 
At our four gas manufacturing stations we have altogether thirteen 
holders, seven of these having three lifts. For many years we 
have been troubled by the persistent appearance of rust on some 
of the sheets; and as any serious rusting, allowed to continue, 
would soon involve re-sheeting, I have taken some pains to dis- 
cover the best means of preventing further corrosion. I have 
frequently both seen and heard it stated that it is impossible to 
stop rusting on exposed iron or steel plates after it has once made 
headway. Although I do not agree with this statement, I admit 
that the problem is a very difficult one; so that, in this matter, as 
in many others, “ prevention is better than cure.” 

Our present holders, none of which has ever been re-sheeted, 
vary in age from 14 to 49 years, and, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, have been painted or coated with tar or tar varnish 
every summer. It is a curious fact that the holder which was 
erected 49 years ago is now in much better condition than others 
which are only 25 years old. This is no doubt owing partly to 
the superior quality of the iron used fifty years ago—the sheets 
having been made of the celebrated Bowling iron—and partly to 
the fact that the holder was probably well painted with red lead 
when new. I have found that steel gasholder sheets havea greater 
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tendency to rust than iron; and hence the necessity for more 
careful painting, now that the use of steel is so general. 

I am satisfied that the chief causes of corrosion in the case of 
our holders have been: First, want of proper care in painting 
when the holders were erected ; and, secondly, painting in early 
years with ordinary unboiled tar, which always retains some am- 
moniacal liquor. Rusting has gone on underneath successive 
layers of tar year by year, and has only become apparent when 
considerable mischief has been done. To deal with the rusty 
patches, I have tried every plan of scouring and preliminary 
treatment and almost every kind of ordinary and so-called anti- 
corrosive paint that I have heard of, but have found nearly all to 
be utterly useless for the purpose. Asa result of numerous ex- 
periments, we have now adopted the plan of first thoroughly and 
carefully cleaning off the rust with small wire brushes, and then 
immediately afterwards painting with red lead freshly mixed with 
the best boiled linseed oil. It is important that the red lead and 
oil should be properly incorporated by grinding, and that the 
paint should be used up within two or three hours of its prepara- 
tion. This paint hardens in a day ortwo. We then give the 
patches a coat of a special enamel paint, which we have selected 
as being the most suitable from among the many we have tried. 
After this has hardened, it receives a third coating of prepared tar 
varnish. 

I need hardly remind you that fine, dry weather. is absolutely 
necessary for this work, and that every trace of moisture must 
be rigorously excluded. This treatment, when properly carried 
out, has so far effectually prevented any further corrosion. In 
other trials, we have found that even the most careful scouring, 
followed by three coats of red lead paint and one of prepared tar, 
has proved a failure ; the rust reappearing in two or three months’ 
time. 

New ironwork should be painted with red lead, or at least with 
boiled oil, before any rust has had time to form; but I am afraid 
that this is rarely done. The rusty places are merely painted 
over, with little or no attempt at scouring, as if they were of no 
account. Corrosion then goes on underneath, and the paint in a 
short time peels off; the iron being thus exposed until the next 
painting season comes round. 

When visiting other gas-works, I have taken particular notice 
of the condition of the ironwork; and I have been struck by the 
slight importance which some managers appear to attach to this 
question. Last autumn I saw a gasholder in use which, during 
the summer, had been re-sheeted, and had then been at work 
again for six or seven weeks. When I saw the holder, only the 
rivets and joints had been painted, and at least one-third of the 
surface of the new sheets was already covered with rust. I was 
informed that the holder would be tarred when they had men to 
spare for the work. In another works I saw a holder which, I 
was told, could not be completely filled in the summer, because 
when it became about three-fourths full, the leakage from it was 
equal to the make of gas at that time of the year. 

The use of prepayment meters has extended considerably ; and 
the sales through these meters now form a large proportion of the 
business of many gas companies. The system seems to be 
popular, and is no doubt the most satisfactory means of per- 
suading many people to use gas for the first time. I am afraid, 
nevertheless, that some managers, who at present find the supply 
of gas through prepayment meters very profitable, may discover 
in a few years that these consumers will object to pay the extra 
price which is necessary to cover the additional cost of supplying 
gas in this manner. 

In Bradford, we are fortunate in having in operation a much 
better system, although we are told sometimes that we are behind 
the times, by people whose interests are not exactly along the 
same lines as those of the community. For upwards of forty 
years, it has been the invariable custom in the town for gas- 
fittings to be put into all new houses and cottages as a matter of 
course. A builder would almost as soon think of leaving out the 
doors or windows, as of omitting the gas pipes and meter. 
Tenants would not take a cottage in Bradford unless it had a 
supply of gas. All owners of cottages are responsible to the Cor- 
poration for the gas consumed; and they collect a.sufficient sum 
weekly (3d., 4d., 6d., or gd.) from the tenant with the rent, and 
generally have to allow a slight rebate at the end of the half year, 
according to the actual quantity of gas used. We allow varying 
discounts for large quantities of gas consumed; and all the pro- 
perty of each landlord is grouped in one account. 

In this way, the collection of our small accounts, including bad 
debts, costs the Corporation less, I believe, than is the case in 
any other town. This arrangement works very well indeed, and 
satisfies everybody except a few agents and owners of the worst 
class of property, who sometimes find it difficult to collect even 
the rent.. It would be useless to try to introduce such a plan into 
any other town at the present time; but in Bradford everyone 
has been educated up to it, and takes it as a matter of course. 

The population of our district is 219,000; and we have 55,200 
consumers—being one to every four inhabitants. The amount of 
gas used per head of the population last year was 7848 cubic feet. 
In the whole district—not counting farmhouses and cottages 
situated some distance from any road—there are only seven 
houses of a weekly rental above 4s. in which gas is not used. 

There is little to be said at present upon the subject of expen- 
sive coal. We have ample evidence that prices are falling, and 





will continue to do so; and that, in their exorbitant demands of 
last year, the coalowners have over-reached themselves. 


Unless 





proportionately higher prices for coke. 





I am very much mistaken, the consequences of their folly will be 
brought home to them severely during the next two or three years. 
Many of us will derive some satisfaction from the fact that several 
of the onerous contract conditions which the coalowners forced 
upon us last year are likely to turn out to their disadvantage in- 
stead of ours. i & 

The high price of coal has enabled most gas managers to realize 
In some works, the policy 
of selling surplus coke outside the town at absurdly low rates has 
lately been adopted. This is a practice which seems to be grow- 
ing, but is unjust to surrounding works, and is one which should 
be strongly condemned. To me it seems most unfair for a gas- 
works to send its surplus coke into neighbouring towns at such 
prices that it can be sold there at less than the local gas companies 
can fairly charge, or even at less than the retail prices at the works 
at which it was produced. 

We have heard a good deal lately about cheap producer gas 
and its economical distribution over extended areas; but I fail to 
perceive much chance of its proving a serious competitor, seeing 
that its calorific value is only one-fourth that of coal gas, and that 
therefore more gas and larger engines will be necessary. 

Some people seem to be anxious about the possible presence 
of arsenic in coke. We have carefully tested coke made from 
various kinds of coal; but although traces of arsenic have been 
found in a few instances, the quantity is so infinitesimal as to be 
quite unimportant. 

In conclusion, I am afraid that I shall have exhausted your 
patience ; but I hope that at least some of the matters to which 
I have drawn your attention may have interested you, and sug- 
gested points for future discussion. 


ARSENIC IN COKE AND OTHER TOPICS. 


Mr. W. W. Hutcuinson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his masterly and comprehensive address. 

Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield) had pleasure in seconding the 
proposition. As an old colleague of Mr. Wood’s, it afforded him 
pleasure to see him occupying the position of President. In his 
address, Mr. Wood had given them many facts that he (Mr. Towns- 
end) had not seen in print before; and among them a matter he 
should like toremark upon. It was the question of arsenic in coke, 
which was rather a serious one at the present moment. Coke had 
been, until this year, largely used for the making of malt; but at 
the present moment, owing to the scare of arsenic in beer, the 
brewers had practically tabooed gas-works coke. A Royal Com- 
mission was now sitting in London to investigate this question 
of arsenic in beer ; and it had been stated in evidence by the City 
Analyst of Manchester that arsenic also existed in malt, and that 
it was derived from the roasting of the malt by mteans of coke or 
anthracite. Now the brewers allowed the use of anthracite, but 
tabooed the use of gas-works coke. He thought the interests of 
the gas industry made it very unwise on their own part to ignore 
the Commission; and he considered their interests ought to be 
represented. The Analyst referred to stated in his evidence that 
the amount of arsenic present in coke was infinitesimal ; and the 
Analyst of the City of Liverpool, who gave evidence at a Coroner’s 
inquest the other day, had also stated that the amount of arsenic 
present in coke was not sufficient to do any detriment to anyone. 
Arsenic would be found in almost any fuel if it was closely 
enough analyzed. It was found in almost all anthracites, and in 
almost all foundry cokes. He therefore thought the gas industry 
ought not to lose sight of their own interests, but should see 
that the Commission that was now sitting left the question ina 
satisfactory state. 

Mr. THoMAs NEWBIGGING said he should like to support the 
resolution. He thought it needed a good deal of courage on the 
part of the President to touch in the way he had done on several 
points. Hethought, for example, it required considerable courage 
to refer as he had done to the unprofitable expenditure that was 
sometimes incurred by the substitution of modern apparatus for 
what might be now rather antiquated, but was nevertheless still 
capable of being economically worked. If any member had any 
difficulty about a subject to introduce to one of the meetings, he 
(Mr. Newbigging) would recommend him to take up this identical 
subject, and read a paper on “The Disadvantages of Modern 
Plant in Gas-Works.” (Laughter.) He ventured to say they 
would have an excellent and informing discussion. During the 
past fortnight, they had had tworemarkable Presidental Addresses. 
He alluded, of course, to the one they had heard that day; and 
the other (which he hoped the members had all read) was that ol 
Mr. Thomas Glover, of West Bromwich, and which, in his opinion, 
was an able and luminous forecast of the future. It was very 
pleasant indeed to see the younger members of the profession 
equalling, if they did not excel, the veterans of the past days. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The PresipENt gave expression to the pleasure which the kind 
words he had heard, and the hearty manner in which the vote 
was carried, had given him. -Among.other observations, he said 
he had been especially interested in the subject of arsenic in coke ; 
and he would have gone perhaps into it with rather more detail, 
but he thought it was hardly desirable upon the present occasion 
to introduce matters that ought to be the subject of some contro- 
versy. He fully agreed, and he thought they all did, with the 
remarks of Mr. Townsend. They ought to make a stand against 
an injury being done to the coke trade through false representa- 
tion as to the amount of arsenic in the coke. They had heard the 
most ridiculous statements on the subject. He had himself been 
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shown a sample of gascoke (not made in Bradford) which was said 
to contain 7 grains of arsenic per pound. As perhaps the mem- 
bers would have gathered from his observations, they had at Brad- 
ford gone into the matter very carefully ; they having a very good 
chemist. The maximum amount of arsenic they had found in 
any coke had been very small quantities indeed—something con- 
siderably under 4 grain per pound, which was a different thing 
to 7 grains. He was much obliged to Mr. Newbigging for the 
kind way he had referred to the address, especially with regard 
to what he was pleased to call his “ courage ” in speaking of un- 
profitable expenditure on new works. He (the President) speci- 
ally used the word unprofitable, because he should not like any- 
one for a moment to think he was advocating the carrying on of 
old plant which would be unprofitable. He was quite sure that 
almost all the members knew of instances where there had been 
unprofitable expenditure upon modernizing a gas-works; and it 
was especially to that portion of capital expenditure, and only to 
that, he wished to refer. Concluding his remarks, he proposed 
a vote of thanks to the retiring President, who, he said, had had a 
most successful year. 
Mr. Ritson made a suitable response. 


Mr. R. Hooton (Ashton-under-Lyne) then read a short paper on 
THE ENRICHMENT OF COAL GAS. 


Perhaps a little explanation at the outset, as to the cause which 
prompted me to open this discussion on “ The Enriching of Coal 
Gas,” may be of interest to some, if not all, of the members pre- 
sent. I will be as brief as possible, so that the greatest amount 
of benefit, arising from the discussion, may be obtained. 

The standard illuminating power for Ashton-under-Lyne is 
16 candles. My Directors, however, instruct me to supply the 
town with good gas; and I might say we try to keep it as near 
1g candles as possible. This, however, I find I cannot always do, 
owing to the irregular delivery of cannel, which is the only means 
I have of enriching; for frequently, when most required (say, in 
the depth of winter), I cannot obtain full supplies of cannel, and 
this, occurring very often when I am in most urgent need, has 
altogether upset our usual illuminating power and also our make of 
gas per ton. 

I might say, apart from the cost of stacking, I have not suffi- 
cient room to store any large quantities of cannel, even if it was 
desirable to do so. Therefore, I feel the necessity of having at 
hand some other method of enrichment, which will enable me to 
tide over the difficulties I have experienced, in the irregularities 
of the supply of cannel, even though it may not be sufficiently 
economical to supersede the use of cannel altogether. 

My purpose to-day in introducing this subject is to elicit from 
those of our members who have had experience in enriching in 
other ways than by the use of cannel, some particulars as to the 
best and most economical means of attaining my purpose. Believ- 
ing that the information will be of benefit to the whoie of the 
members, I feel perfectly justified in asking for it; and I will do 
so in the form of questions. Let me preface them by saying, in 
selecting the apparatus for the enriching of coal gas, I shall give 
preference to the one most compact, simple in construction, and 
requiring a minimum amount of attention. 

My questions are— 


(1) In the enriching process by benzol, is the gas produced an 
absolutely fixed gas—say, up to one or two miles from 
the station—or is it at all likely to condense back again? 

(2) Has there ever been found any distinct traces of the 
benzol in syphons in outlying districts? 

(3) Can any member say whether enriching by benzol affects 
the sulphur compounds to any degree, and to what 
extent? This would, of course, vary according to the 
quality of the benzol. 

(4) Can the candle power be regulated to any certainty in a 
large works by the benzol method; and how would 
such a result be obtained if the carburettor was put on 

ie the outlet to the town. 

(5) Has any member had any experience with both carburine 
and benzol, as regards cost, enriching value, and their 

| Carrying properties ? 

(6) Is it practical to enrich on the inlet to the station meter, 

~ > and could the apparatus be fixed in front, or in close 

proximity, without fear of any of the hydrocarbons 
being deposited to any great extent ? Would it inter- 
fere with the mechanism of the meter, because, if so, 
there would appear to be some difficulty in adopting 
the process, as two of my holders are at the works, and 
another two at a distance of something like a mile away, 
with different connections and governors ? ~c 
is a subject of such great importance to the gas profession, 
that I appeal to all members with experience in enriching by oils to 
let the less fortunate ones have their opinion on the matter. 
In conclusion, I may give the following figures relating to 
Benzol Enrichment at Southport during the Fortnight ending 
Nov. 8, 1900. 


This 


Gas made 
Benzol used . ? 
per 1000 cubic feet made 


» 19,218,000 cubic feet. 
° 4429 gallons. 


oe ” a 2" o° 21g gallon. 
— of benzol per 1000 cubic feet of gasmade_ . 2°18d. 
Tor: per 1000 cubic feet per candle enrichment . o* 42d. 


otal candle enrichment. 5°15. 





Discussion, 

The PRESIDENT said they were indebted to Mr, Hooton for 
bringing before their notice this very important question, though 
perhaps in the minds of some the necessity for enriching their 
gas was not quite so great as it was a few years ago, before the 
introduction of incandescent gas-burners. Almost all the mem- 
bers were competent to say something on this question; but he 
should first like to hear Mr. Wilfrid Irwin, who had been invited 
to be present by their late President. He was a gentleman who 
had largely interested himself in this subject; and they would all 
be pleased to hear what he had to say. 

Mr. WILFRID IRwIN said this matter was first brought to his 
attention some 16 or 18 years ago. At that time, he was con- 
nected with the tar trade; and the price of benzol had risen toa 
very high figure—about 15s.a gallon. Sothat the firm with which 
he was connected turned their attention to other means than the 
distillation of tar whereby to obtain this substance. They then 
began to make experiments on gas itself, and discovered that, 
from Manchester gas, they could obtain about 3 gallons of benzol 
per ton of coal carbonized, or per 10,000 cubic feet of gas. After 
making these experiments on the extraction of benzol from gas, 
they ultimately erected plant for the purpose. They bought the 
Manchester gas, which was then sold at about 2s. 6d. or 2s. gd. per 
1000 cubic feet, and extracted the benzol, and did what they could 
with the remaining gas. He examined its properties, and found 
that, after extracting the benzol, it was quite unfit for illuminating 
purposes. All they could do with it was to burn it under the 
boilers. It paid at the time to do this; but, of course, it did not 
last long, because the price of the product soon fell. Atthe same 
time, it gave them experience in the extraction of benzol from gas, 
which they did by means of oil. After a long series of experi- 
ments, they found another way of working their process—by 
erecting gas-works for the production of the gas themselves from 
which to extract the benzol. Of the total benzol produced in gas 
at the time of carbonizing, only about one-tenth, or perhaps not 
more than one-twentieth, would fall out in the tar. The rest re- 
mained in the gas; and it was chiefly to this that its illuminating 
power was due. Then came the question, Could they extract the 
benzol from the gas, sell the benzol, and re-carburet the gas with 
something else? He began to make experiments on the enrich- 
ment of gas by means of carburine. This was an idea that he 
thought would turn out very successfully before completing the 
experiment. He soon found, however, that the enriching power 
of carburine was only one-third that of benzol; and the amount 
they could get into the gas was much less in proportion to what 
would be found in the case of benzol. Therefore the idea fell to 
the ground. This was where the matter stood for several years, 
until within about five years ago, when the price of benzol itself 
came down so low as to bring it within the compass of gas com- 
panies themselves. He then began to advocate the use of benzol 
by gas engineers; and in one or two cases, he got it introduced. 
The price came down to about ts. 1d. to 1s. 3d. some four or five 
years ago. As soon as it began to be used for gas enrichment, it 
jumped up to about 4s. or 5s. A demand being again produced 
for benzol, stimulated the erection of coke-ovens under the Simon- 
Carvés, Semet-Solvay, and Otto systems, by which benzol could 
be produced in large quantities from coal in the process of coking 
—the process of coking in the ordinary way to produce hard coke, 
not gas coke. The erection of these ovens in Germany, and also 
to a large extent in this country, brought down the price again to 
where it formerly was, or less—about 6d. per gallon; and in spite of 
the amount that was going into use as an enricher, the price was still 
keeping tolerably low. It was now about trod. to 11d. per gallon; 
and if it were not for the employment of benzol for other purposes 
than aniline making, for which it was at first exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, used, the price would be now just the cost of extrac- 
tion from gas, which would be somewhere about 6d. per gallon. 
If it got below this price, the owners of coke-ovens would cease 
to extract it, because it would not paythem to do so. But seeing 
that it was to the benzol that the gas owed, or very largely owed, its 
illuminating power in the ordinary way, it was consequently the 
best substance to use for its enrichment. This he thought every- 
body would bear out was the case with gas produced at high car- 
bonizing temperatures: That there was always a certain amount 
of vapour of naphthalene carried with the gas that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to prevent under ordinary circumstances; and 
if such gas were enriched with benzol, the1e could be no, or 
practically no, deposition in the mains. If the temperature at 
which the gas was produced was not quite so high, then it owed 
its illuminating power to substances which had high boiling- 
points, and which would deposit to a slight extent in the mains. 
if benzol were added before condensation in the gas-works, 
there could be no further deposition in the mains; if added after 
condensation in the gas-works, then for every 100 gallons added, 
possibly 1 gallon might be found to condense in the mains. He 
did not think there would be any more than that. Anyway, this 
was the answer he had to give to Mr. Hooton. Another matter 
the author had referred to was the question of sulphur. Coal tar 
benzol contained enough sulphur to increase the amount of sulphur 
in the gas several grains per 100 cubic feet, if used in a state with- 
out any special rectification. Supposing they added 1 gallon to 
10,000 cubic feet, he could easily imagine it would increase the 
amount of sulphur perhaps by 6 grains per 1oo feet. If it were 
specially purified (as all benzol that was to be used for gas en- 
richment ought to be), then it need not increase the sulphur in 
gas more than 2 or 3 grains. As to the amount of enrichment 
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obtained (say) per gallon of oil per ton of coal, that was an extremely 
difficult question to answer straight away. It bore so muchupon 
the gas to start with. If it was a poor gas, the enrichment was so 
much greater than with a rich gas. With 17 or 18 candle gas, 


they would get, with an argand burner, probably 13 candles per . 


gallon of benzol per 10,000 cubic feet ; with 16-candle gas, they would 
get more than that; with 20-candle gas not so much. In cases, 
however, where the ordinary union-jet burner was used, they would 
get double this additional illuminating power, and this was one of 
the advantages of using benzol—that the additional illuminating 
power obtained with the ordinary burners used was much greater 


than with the testing-burner at the gas-works. Hewas regarding | 


it now solely from the consumers’ point of view and not the gas 
managers. Respecting the price in the future, he thought that, 
in all probability, there would be such a supply of benzol from 
coke-ovens as to keep it at somewhere about its present price—a 
little short of, or over, 1s. a gallon. This might be expected to be 
the price for some time to come. He did not see why benzol 
should not be used on the Continent in connection with water 
gas. He had not heard of it being used to any extent in this 
country in tiat direction; but he believed that some gas engineers 
were contemplating using it. If they did, he should like to hear 
from them. His experience had only been on a laboratory scale ; 
and he could not therefore give any practical experience on the 
subject, 

Mr. JoHN CuHEw (Blackpool) said he would try to answer one or 
two of the questions Mr. Hooton had put. He (Mr. Chew) started 
the use of benzol some seven or eight months ago; and he had 
continued it up to the present time. His object in using benzol 
in the first instance was to try to get rid of the naphthalene bogie ; 
and since he began to use it—at any rate, for the last four or five 
months—he had not had ten cases of stoppages. The first ques- 
tion the author put was as to whether the benzol carried to the 
extreme limit of the district. His (Mr. Chew’s) method of using 
the benzol (and it was one that could be judged by those who had 
practical experience), was to put it in as the gas went into the 
town’s mains during the lighting hours of the evening—not in the 
hours of daylight or after midnight. This way of using it econo- 
mized the benzol. The illuminating power of the coal gas was 
raised in his case about 1} candles, as a rule, depending in great 
measure on the kind of coal in use on the particular day. They 
used from 30 to 40 gallons of benzol, and carbonized (he was 
using round figures) about 120 tons during the time that the 30 or 
40 gallons were used. During the light portion of the day, he had 
latterly reduced the illuminating power of the gas, because a 
lower candle power gas did quite as well for heating and driving 
purposes. Hence it was not necessary for them to have a high 
illuminating power in the daytime. Some of the members had 
seen the apparatus he used. It did not cost much; and the 
main part of the outlay was spent in the storage for the benzol. 
There had been no deposits in the apparatus, nor in the mains, 
so far as he was aware. He had not tested the illuminating 
power of the gas to see whether it carried to the extreme end of 
the district; but he had contemplated doing so. Mr. Hooton 
asked whether the benzol could be admitted in close proximity to 
the station-meter. If it was, it would have to goto the gasholder, 
and stand there. As he had said, he found it best to put the 
benzol in just as the gas was passing into the town during the 
lighting hours—leaving the poorer gas for use during daylight. 
This resulted in a saving of cannel. He had heen in the habit of 
using 20 per cent. of cannel; but he was not using more than 
6 per cent. now, with the 30 to 4o gallons of benzol to (say) 120 
tons of coal. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOVER (St. Helens) said he had taken some little 
interest in this subject of enrichment for some time past; and 
having had an oil-gas plant at work in connection with the St. 
Helens Gas-Works for five or six years, and having been in- 
terested also in looking at the problem generally, he had been 
much interested in the remarks made about the effect of benzol 
on naphthalene, and the cost of enrichment by benzol. He con- 
sidered the conditions influencing enrichment were very diver- 
sified indeed, and no person could lay down a law that would suit 
everyone else’s conditions. It was absolutely necessary, before 
one could say which would be the best system under various cir- 
cumstances, thata trial of the enrichers now in the market should be 
undertaken. The results depended upon many things—the nature 
of the coal carbonized ; the gas made from it; and, as Mr. Irwin 
had said, the temperature at which the coal was carbonized had 
also something to do with it. He thought they all sympathized 
with Mr. Hooton, and could congratulate him on the fact that he 
might soon be out of his difficulties, which were by no means 
insurmountable. But he would need to have more than one string 
to his bow. In these days, when there were several improved 


methods of enrichment, it was incumbent upon those who had to 


deliver a regular quality of gas to have more than one string to 
their bow. And benzol would be a most useful string to have in 
most cases where it was found needful. Mr. Hooton asked asto the 
gas being fixed. The vapour of benzol wasa fixed gas enough—truly 
not much less a fixed gas than ordinary gas; so that if Mr. Hooton 
made 16-candle gas, and wanted to take it up to 17 or 18 candles; 
the benzol enrichment was not more likely to deposit in the district 
than in another case where 18 or 19 candle gas was made in 
a less satisfactory way. The benzol would not be deposited (as 
Mr. Chew said his experience confirmed) when the benzol was 
properly mixed with the gas. The candle power, too, could be 
simply regulated by turning the benzol into the gas as it was 





going out; but it was so ready at hand, that it was necessary to 
watch it. He had heard a gas engineer (who had adopted the 
benzol enriching process as a cure for all the ills to which he had 
been subjected) say it was the easiest thing in the world to lose 
£1000 over it. It just wanted to be gently applied to the gas on 
the outlet to the town. The purity of the benzol was another 
very important thing. To use benzol which would add sulphur 
compounds to the gas was a serious objection to its employment. 
He knew there were engineers who had used benzol, and had 
found their sulphur compounds go up very considerably immedi- 
ately after. They should aim at reducing sulphur compounds as 
much as possible, and not addtothem. It might be advantageous 
under some circumstances and conditions to add the benzol 
enrichment before the station-meter; and Mr. Hooton need have 
no fear that the added benzol would have any effect upon the 
drum of the meter. Their meters in these days would stand a 
little more benzol in the gas without “melting” down. With 
regard to the extraction of benzol from coal gas—whether from 
coke-ovens or elsewhere—that had been working now for a con- 
siderable length of time; and it was owing to that, that benzol 
was with them as an enriching agent at all. He thought they 
ought always to remember that coal gas was about the easiest gas 
made to enrich, and was much more easily enriched with benzo! 
than water gas, for instance, would be. Knowing that Mr. Hooton 
was going to bring up this subject, he (Mr. Glover) extracted part 
of a lecture which was delivered by Professor Lewes before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers last May, where he spoke of methods 
of enriching, and of the admixture of benzolized water gas with 
coal gas. Professor Lewes said: “ When water gas is benzolized 
before admixture with coal gas, if the candle power is taken it is 
found to be only about 9 candles. Yet the addition of from 17 to 
20 per cent. of this to the coal gas having a value of 16 candles will 
yield a mixture of over 17-candle power.” Now this seemed a 
very surprising conclusion and result—to mix two gases of such 
an illuminating power and get by such admixture a higher illumi- 
nating power. It must arise from the fact of the mixing develop- 
ing all the light-giving power of the constituents of one or both of 
the mixed gases. Then Professor Lewes went on: “ The methane 
in the coal gas having brought out the illuminating value of the 
benzol in the water gas. It has been more than once suggested 
that a town supply of water gas carburetted with benzol might be 
sent out without admixture with coal gas; but this would require 
so much benzol that a carburetted water gas . . . would be 
much more economical, as the oil gas used in this case to limit 
the water gas contains sufficient methane to bring out the illumi- 
nating power of the unsaturated hydrocarbons present.” Then 
Professor Lewes proceeded to say: “The flame of coal gas en- 
riched by carburetted water gas is shorter and brighter thana 
flame of the same lighting power of coal gas alone.” This threw 
a little light upon the effect of enrichers upon the size of the flame 
in the same burner, and had some reference also to the different 
light-giving power or light-giving efficiency of gases of lower power, 
because to get the same illuminating effect a larger quantity of the 
lower illuminating gas had to be used ; and they got alarger flame, 
and therefore more radiating surface on the flame. This was one 
advantage that coal-gas heated incandescent mantles had over a 
glow lamp of the same illuminating power, inasmuch as the elec- 
tric glow lamp had so small an area of total surface that its light- 
ing efficiency (though at the photometer it might be shown as 
of 16-candle power) was not so valuable in distributed light as 
the 16-candle power beautifully heated incandescent gas-mautle. 
Professor Lewes said: “I was unable to detect any difference in 
the height of the two flames of equal illuminating value—one 
flame,being the undiluted coal gas, and the other coal gas and 
benzolized water gas.” This effect of different admixtures of gas 
threw light upon some experiments he (Mr. Glover) conducted for 
another purpose some few years ago with regard to the use of 
cannel.:- He formerly used cannel along with coal; and he found 
this was a most extravagant method of employing cannel, as it did 
not bring out in the coal gas the best enriching value of the pro- 
ducts of the cannel when carbonized. The composition of the 
coal and cannel differed so much that they needed to be carbon- 
ized at entirely different temperatures to bring out their light-giving 
value. Therefore cannel carbonized along with coal, and at the same 
temperature, did not serve the purpose of enriching so much as 
when it was carbonized in separate retorts, and kept from admixture 
with the coal gas until the latter had been thoroughly condensed, 
and the tar removed from it, and then mixed with the cannel gas 
produced at some temperature suitable to its composition. Very 
likely in this case also, the methane had something to do with 
the light-giving power being raised. In these days of incandescent 
gas lighting (which the President had so fully referred to 1n his 
address), he (Mr. Glover) thought they ought, as gas engineers, to 
look at the enriching of their gas as much with regard to its heat- 
giving value as to its light-giving power. As more and more sas 
was being used for heating generally—in gas-engines, stoves, and 
incandescent gas-burners—they ought to use the enricher which 
should serve the particular purpose aimed at at the particular 
time. He had tried experiments with gasoline and benzoline; 
and although the enriching effect, so far as the illuminating 
power of both was concerned, was equal when equal quantities 
were used, the heat-giving value of: the gasoline was about 
three times higher than that of the benzoline enrichment. 
There was another point to which he should like to refer, and that 
was the enriching of gas by means of better purification!" 
moving from the gas all the carbonic acid. He thought this was 
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(he used the words advisedly) one method of enriching their gas, 
by removing from it the carbonic acid which diluted the gas so 
much, and which considerably hindered its heating and explosive 
and lighting power. The whole subject, he thought, reminded 
them of what a favourable condition their President was in in 
having a skilled chemist on his works; and it confirmed in his 
(Mr. Glover’s) mind the idea he had held for some time, that, as 
gas engineers, it was encumbent upon them to recognize that 
there was a great deal more to be found out for their own benefit 
as well as for the public at large, by bringing more skill to bear 
upon the subject of the analysis of coal gas, the effect upon this 
coal gas of various enrichers in regard to its purity, its light- 
giving power, its heat-giving power, and its permanency. He 
should like to refer Mr. Hooton to the paper on “ The Enrich- 
ment of Coal Gas” read in 1894 before the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, by Mr. Ferguson Bell, in which he went into the 
subject of the cost of cannel enrichment, high-power water gas, 
and oil gas made by two different processes (mentioning in par- 
ticular the Peebles oil gas), carburetting with petroleum spirit, 
carburine, naphtha, and go per cent. benzol, all of which would be 
found in the published “ Transactions” of the Institution. Since 
he adopted Peebles oil gas, he had not found anything come up to it. 
It had been most successful for five years, and nothing beat it in 
price, except low temperature carbonization. The oil-gas process 
had given him the utmost satisfaction; and it enabled them 
readily, by varying the number of retorts, to make more or less 
gas. It was easily manipulated; and it enabled them toregulate 
the illuminating power. By adding 1 per cent. of oil gas, they 
could raise the illuminating power 1 candle. 

Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood) stated that he had tried various 
forms of enrichers, but was now using benzol in the Maxim-Clark 
carburettor. It was originally put in for carburine; but they had 
afterwards turned to benzol. The enricher was put on every 
evening; and the enriching continued during lighting hours, as in 
Mr. Chew’s case. He had been working out what the cost was for 
this form of enricher. Taking the cost of the benzol at about 
10d. per gallon, and the quantity Mr. Chew used at between 30 
and 40 gallons—to be exact, take 35 gallons at 1od., that made 
about 30s. This Mr. Chew stated was sufficient to enrich the gas 
from about 120 tons of coal; so that providing for the enrichment 
of the (say) 1,200,000 cubic feet of gas necessary for lighting pur- 
poses was less than 4d. per 14 candles per 1000 cubic feet. In 
his own case, the carburettor was fixed so that it would deal with 
the gas as it passed into the district; and its use was at times 
invaluable. They had anti-dip pipes fixed; and sometimes the 
engine-man was not quite so smart as he should be. If he hap- 
pened to get the gas at such an illuminating power that bad 
consequences might ensue, they found the benzol invaluable. 
Such a thing was not likely to occur very often, but it was liable 
to occur where they had anti-dips. He was personally indebted 
to Mr. Irwin for one thing, and that was the statement in regard 
to the difference between the argand burner andthe jet. Always, 
when he (Mr. Brearley) had tested the gas when the benzol 
enricher was at work, he found the bar-photometer never gave 
the increase in illuminating power that the jet did. Mr. Irwin had 
elucidated the difficulty he (Mr. Brearley) had experienced. He 
was not an expert chemist, but this explained the one point with 
which he had had some difficulty. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) said he was one of those who only 
used cannel for enrichment. But they had been fortunate in buy- 
ing cannel at a cheap price; and it cost them less for coal and 
cannel at the present time than it would do if they bought coal 
only. So that, under present circumstances, he should certainly 
not want or care to change the enrichment for either the one Mr. 
Glover had (the oil gas enrichment) or the benzol enrichment. 
They found that the coal and cannel together was costing about 
17d. per 1000 cubic feet ; whereas if they bought coal only, it would 
cost them 1d. per 1000 cubic feet more. So that they were getting a 
decided advantage by using the mixture of coalandcannel. They 
bought practically all second-class cannels, and were using 60 per 
cent, 

Mr. T. N. Ritson (Kendal) remarked that the question of the 
kind of burner to be employed in the testing of enriched gas from 
benzol was a very important one. Mr. Stenhouse had taken great 
interest in it, and had made some tests upon Manchester gas. 
With Manchester gas before enrichment, he found the. union jet 
gave an illuminating power of 12°6 candles, and an argand (so 
arranged as to give the most light) 21 candles approximately. The 
benzol added, or rather contained in the enriched gas per 10,000 
cubic feet, was 0'075 and 0079 grammes per litre with the respec- 
tive burners. The illuminating power after enrichment was 28°6 
candles with the union jet, and 23°5 candles with the argand. These 
Showed gains in luminosity by enrichment of 16 candles and 2°5 
candles respectively. The gainin candle power per gallon per 10,000 
cubic feet (the average of three tests) was 2°7 candles and } candle. 
It would therefore be observed that the burner used had a wonder- 
ful effect upon the results. From this it would appear that the 
argand burner did not show the actual enrichment of a high quality 
gas, but that the enrichment value was most appreciable with the 
union jet—the burner most generally used by the public. The 
‘question arose whether they should not extract from their coal 
(Say) 11,000 or 12,000 cubic feet of gas, and enrich up with the 
benzol, because it was. a well-known fact that, the lower the 
illuminating power of the coal gas, the greater the amount of ben- 
zol that-would be taken up—they got a better enriching effect 
with low-grade gas than with high-grade gas, as Mr. Irwin pointed 





out in his remarks. Another very important point which would 
no doubt be of benefit to gas authorities, was that benzol was 
more or less a drug upon the market ;. and if they could use it 
for enriching purposes then up would go the price of tar, and so 
they would enhance the value of one of their principal bye-products. 
In using benzol, it was also very necessary that the gas manager 
should see that what he got was almost free from sulphur com- 
pounds; otherwise it might have a very disastrous effect upon 
the quality of the gas if he sent out such sulphur compounds 
as thiophene, carbon bisulphide, and alliol, which existed in 
the first runnings of the benzol. But unless they were careful 
with the people from whom they bought the stuff, they would get 
into serious trouble. Therefore he would advise gas managers 
to get a guarantee from the manufacturer to the effect that the 
benzol was free from these sulphur impurities. Mr. Glover had 
raised another point which he (Mr. Ritson) foreshadowed in his 
address last year, and that was the extraction of the carbonic 
acid from the gas. He was sure a great deal more could be 
done with their ammoniacal liquor if they went the right way to 
work ; and if they only looked round the corners, something would 
be done yet. He would strongly recommend anyone who was in- 
terested in the subject to go to Halifax, and see what Mr. Holgate 
was doing there. He had achieved marvellous results with the 
simplest process; and he (Mr. Ritson) was going to try to get it 
started at Kendal. He(Mr. Ritson) had a carburetting plant, and 
had used both carburine and benzol; and certainly he gave pre- 
ference to benzol. 

Mr. R. SurTEEs (Fenton) said that, in his case, he was unfortu- 
nately Manager of a works where they had only one gasholder ; 
and consequently, no matter what quality of gas was being 
made, it had to go into the town. That was the state of things 
he had to face; and he succeeded in bringing his Committee to 
the conclusion that an enricher must be fixed to overcome the 
difficulty. They visited several works where he knew that en- 
richers were in use; and from the statements made to him by 
several managers, his Committee were led to the adoption of the 
Maxim-Clark carburettor. He had only had it at work since 
the previous Wednesday; otherwise he would have been pleased 
to have brought forward some statistics. At any rate, he had had 
it in use sufficiently long to prove to him that it would be a great 
aid in sending out gas of decent illuminating power and quicker 
than could be done with cannel 

Mr. Hooron said he was delighted with the success of his first 
attempt at a paper. The discussion had been very interesting 
and instructive to him. Mr. Irwin had touched upon a point 
with reference to the bar photometer and the jet which was 
very useful; and he (Mr. Hooton) was personally obliged to Mr. 
Chew for his remarks. But he might say that he was not troubled 
with naphthalene; so that was not one of his bugbears. He was 
also indebted to Mr. Glover for the way he had handled this 
question ; as well as to Mr. Brearley, the Past-President, and Mr. 
Surtees. With him (the speaker) it was not a matter altogether 
of £s.d.; but the enricher he adopted must be something very 
effective. He reminded the members of the time when enrichers 
would not be required—when they would supply just such quality 
of gas as could be produced from the coal nearest to the district 
in which they were located. This might be all right in the South, 
where there was fiat, level country; but they were not all situated 
in level places. He thought perhaps he was better situated than 
the majority of the members, but he should have his doubts about 
supplying a gas of low candle power, without the mains were of 
the full capacity for the streets, and the services thoroughly cleaned. 
At the same time, he hoped the day was not far distant when they 
would be able, as gas managers, to do without the use of en- 
richers altogether. 

VoTES OF THANKS, 


On the proposition of Mr. J. CuEw, seconded by Mr, J. S. 
NayLor, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the officers for 
their services in the past year. 

Proposed by Mr. Rirson, and seconded by Mr. Harrison 
VEEVERS, a similar compliment was then paid to Mr. Hooton for 
having introduced the subject for discussion, which had proved of 
so interesting a character. 

On the invitation of the Committee, the members subsequently 
had “high tea” together. 


- — 
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Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
We learn from the circular issued by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Association (Mr. J. W. Helps, of Croydon) that the annual meeting 
will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 14th inst. The 
business will include, as usual, the presentation of the report of 
the Committee ; and, in addition, the members will be asked to 
consider a recommendation that the rules should be aitered so as 
to allow of the annual general meeting being held in November, 
and the ordinary general meetings in March and June. The Pre- 
sident (Mr. Corbet Woodall, M.Inst.C.E.) will deliver his Inaugural 
Address; and at the close of the business the members will dine 
together. The Association are to be congratulated on having 
secured Mr. Woodall as the occupant of the er ramen chair for 
the year; and it may be hoped that his valuable assistance will 
be recognized by full attendances, not only on the occasion of the 
delivery of what cannot but be an instructive address but at the 
other meetings during the year. 
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BOSTON (U.S.A.) COKE-OVEN GAS PLANT. 


a 


Readers of the interesting series of articles which appeared in 
the “JournaL” last month, giving an account of the tour Mr. 
E. W. T. Richmond recently made through the United States 
and Canada, may remember that in the concluding article the 
author referred to the Otto-Hoffmann coke-ovens which he in- 





one bridge only. On the wharf is situated a coal-bin, 432 feet 
long, with a capacity of about 6000 tons of coal. On this bin, 
three travelling coal hoists, made of steel, are provided for the 
unloading of the coal steamers. There is also provision made for 
the loading of coke into ocean steamers and other vessels, for the 
transferring of loaded coke cars by means of lighters, for shipping 
tar products in tank-boats directly from the tar-works in con- 
nection with the plant, and for shipping sulphate and other bye- 
products by water. 

Railroad Connections.—The works are situated on the 





junction branch of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 
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The New England Gas and Coke Company have their 
own railroad yard for coke cars, of which they own 150, 
specially constructed for the coke trade. Two large 
freight locomotives are provided for the switch work in 
the yard. Two roads for teams G and H, fig. 2, are 
provided; and a considerable number of teams have 
been placed in service for the distribution of coke for 
domestic use. The pipe-lines I of the Massachusetts 
Pipe-Line Gas Company are for the distribution of gas. 
These are two 42-inch cast-iron mains, which connect 
with the pipe systems of the various Boston and subur- 
ban gas-works who have made contracts for gas. 


' PROPERTY. 


The property consists of about 288 acres of land in 
| Everett and Chelsea. This is largely tidal marsh land, 
but a ridge of gravel extends from Beacham Street 
(fig. 2) to the point between Mystic and Island End 
Rivers. This gave excellent material for filling, and 


‘ wee MAP OF . also for making concrete. The character of the ground 

re BOSTON ano VICINITY necessitated a great deal of piling. There were driven 

°. Showing Population. a total of about 35,000 piles; and immediately upon 
7 weeds . + na anchgdnges these piles a cap of concrete was put. | 

aoxeuny raat ho oe onal The present plant of 400 ovens occupies but a small 

re — part of the property. The design of the plant permits 

jinn of an increase to 1200 ovens, the erection of which 

oo aaah ae — y - number is ultimately contemplated. The next set of 

Va 400 ovens will be located between the present plant 


and the wharf; and the third between the present plant 
and the purifying-house. 
CoaL-HANDLING PLANT. 
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Fic. 1.—MAaAp OF BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


spected at Boston. The illustrations intended to appear 
with this instalment of his articles had not at the tim2 
of publication been received; but they have since come 
to hand. It may also be remembered that at the annual 
meeting of the Midland Gas Managers’ Association last 
Thursday week, the President (Mr. Thomas Glover) 











The coal employed is washed Cape Breton slack coal 
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and subsequent speakers alluded to some such plant 2s Y AN Structural Co. 
° ° . Pe Z Vy '\“Nad) ™ a Np; 
as foreshadowing what might be possible for a coal- i 7 LS Se 
. . . . P, pple Z SS ty = ~™ 
carbonization-in-bulk scheme in the future. We are ,f YAQGw 


. , . a Pg 
to-day, by Mr. Richmond’s assistance, enabled to com- peony R) 
/ va 
Yi 


mence the publication of a very full account of the 
Boston plant, which appeared some time since in the 
pages of our American contemporary “ Progressive 
Age,” from the pen of Dr. F. Schniewind. We have 
already made some use of this description in the pre- 
paration of the articles which appeared in the pages of 
the “ JouRNAL” in November, 1899 (see Vol. LXXIV., 


pp. 1114, 1176). 






This article is necessarily more or less incomplete, 
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because the time has been too short to ascertain Bey 3 
definitely the results of the plant. So much may be 1 | 3 
said, however, that from all indications everyone in Y » wy oy 3I 
connection with the actual operation of the plant is 4. 4 iy Purifying / ay 
satisfied that all expectations from a technical point of Qa; ee / RX 
view will be fully realized. , dining eg Breed ENS 
PA "Ss os” Ue pia ous F MY Jf, od S > 
LOCATION OF THE WoRrKS. tand Pipes - wf 
en Plant ‘te bf 
A glance upon the map of Boston, Mass., and vicinity = y] 
IY) 


(fig. 1) will show that the location of the works at 
Everett is a most desirable one. There was no other 
suitable piece of property available closer to the centre 
of population, Ocean steamers can come directly to 
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the Company’s wharf; the coke and other products 
can be shipped either by water or by rail; and, finally, 
the distribution of the gas to the different centres of ¢ 
consumption does not offer any extraordinary obstacles. v 
Thus the location may be considered a satisfactory one. % MM 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


The following means for receiving raw material and Fic. 
shipping products are provided :— 

Wharf Facilities—The construction of the wharf is plainly 
shown in fig. 4. It is goo feet long, and it is situated on the 
Island End River, in which a channel has been dredged 24 feet 
below low-water line. This channel opens into the main channel 
of the Mystic River, which connects directly with the Boston 


U.S. Bulkhead 


4, 
Cuil moe. 
U.S. Pierhead Line 
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2.—PLAN OF WorkKs, NEw EnGLanp GAs AND CoKE COMPANY. 


or 


received from the Dominion Coal Company. The coal-handling 
plant was designed by Mr. L. J. Hirt, the Chief Engineer of the 
New England Gas and Coke Company, and is on the rope-haulage 
principle. 

As previously stated, the steamers land the coal on the Com- 





Harbour. The ocean steamers carrying coal to the works pass 


} pany’s wharf (fig. 2). On top of the 6000-ton coal-bin A, three 
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hoisting towers are provided with so-called ‘‘clam-shell” grab- 
buckets of 1°5 tons capacity. The speed of unloading is about 
150 to 200 tons per tower per hour from the full cargo, During 


_the “trimming ” of the coal, the capacity is, of course, reduced. 


Underneath the bin are three tracks provided for coal lorries 
or cars holding about 2°5 tons each. There are thirty of these 
lorries. The loaded lorries run by gravity to the north end of 
bin A, where they are connected with the cable, which carries 


them to the four coal-bins, 3, 4,2, 1 (of a.capacity.of 2000 tons 


each) at the ovens, and into the large storage yard F. The 
latter provides for the storage of 80,000 tons of coal, and con- 
sists of a wooden trestle from which the coal can be dumped upon 
the ground. From this pile a moveable double tower can pick up 
the coal on either side of the trestle, and transfer it back to the 
coal lorries, which then convey it to the oven bins. 


per charge. They are of the Otto-Hoffmann type, with several 
modifications to adapt them to the present requirements. 

Fire-Bricks—Unusual care has been taken in truing the bricks 
used for erecting the walls; and so successful have been these 
efforts, that no allowance had to be made for joints. The import- 
ance of obtaining gas-tight walls is manifest. Asin these works 
the gasis of more importance than usual with coke-ovens, this care 
was wise. 

It has been found that the average American fire-bricks are 
far more refractory than the European coke-oven bricks; but 
nevertheless even the best brands are generally not suitable for 
retort coke-ovens. The reason is the considerable shrinkage of 
these American bricks when exposed to high heat. The strains 
on coke-oven bricks are very severe, as the walls in the bottom 
flues are subjected to very high, continuous temperatures from all 
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Fic. 3.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS SEEN FROM Point X, Fila. 2. 


It is during a short period 


sides; while again, in an- 





in March or April only that 
the Cape Breton harbours 
(at Louisburg and Sidney), 
from which the coal is 
shipped, are ice bound ; and 
consequently, with the be- 
ginning of the winter, sufh- 
cient coal will be accumu- 
lated to tide the works over 
this period. At present, the 
motive power for the coal 
towers on the top of the 
storage bin A, as also for 
the cable-driven machinery, 
is steam; but it is the in- 
tention to operate these by 
electricity. All the bins are 








other part—the retort proper 
—the bricks are subject to 
sudden cooling by the cold, 
and sometimes wet, coal 
charges, and tothe mechani - 
cal abrasion of the coke 
charge when pushed out. 
The first Otto-Hoffmann 
plants when built in this 
country—viz., at the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Johne- 
town, and the Pittsburgh 
Gas and Coke Company, 
Glassport, Pa.—experienced 
considerable trouble on this 
account. But the problem 
had to be solved, as the in- 





of steel with wooden lining. Fic. 4.—CoaL-SToraGE Bin. UNLOADING First CARGO OF COAL. troduction of the retort-oven 
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Fic. 5—GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS SEEN FROM PoinT Y, FIG. 2. 


THE COKE-OVENS. 

General Arrangement.—The ovens are arranged in eight groups 
or batteries of 50 each, B 1 to 8, fig. 2. Two of these groups (100 
ovens) form one working unit, and are supplied with coal from 
one bin. Batteries B 1, 2, 3, 4 are connected with the stack 
M; and B 5, 6, 7,8 with stack N. The batteries are erected on 
high foundations for two reasons—viz., first, to bring the bottom 
of all the flues above extreme high water; and, second, to admit 
A the coke into the highest railroad cars without another 
liting, 

At present batteries B 1 and B 3 are in operation; and battery 
5 2 is being heated by means of some surplus gas from batteries 
5 I avd B 3. | 

Capacity.—The retorts are 33 feet long, nearly 6 feet high, and 
1S inches average width, and have a capacity of 6 tons of coal net 





into the United States depended upon the securing of suitable 
domestic fire-bricks, and it may be said that, by properly using 
various refractory materials, the problem has been solved so 
successfully that 60 ovens at Johnstown, now in continuous 
operation for two years, do not show the slightest cracks or 
deviations from their original dimensions. 

(To be continued.) 
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We are asked to point out that the Chairman of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, when referring, in the 
course of his speech briefly noticed in the “ JouRNAL” last week 
(p. 549), to the fact that Newcastle stands fourth in the United 
Kingdom in regard to its manufacture and sale of gas, was alluding 
to gas companies’ undertakings, and not to those carried on under 
municipal control. 
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THE BRONDER MACHINERY FOR DISCHARGING GAS-RETORTS. 





In the “ JourNnaL” for Feb. 5 (pp. 335-38) was described an im- 
provement in retort-charging machinery of the West type; to-day 
an American make of machine rake falls to be described—the 
invention of Mr. G. A. Bronder, of New York. The suggested 
improvement relates principally to means to be employed for 
- moving the rake-carrier ; also to the connections of the moveably- 
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fulcrumed counterbalance-lever from which the rake-lifter is sus- 
pended, and which constitutes an important feature of the in- 
ventor’s previous patent No. 28,909 of 1897 (see “ JOURNAL,” 
Vol. LXXI., p. 1323). It further relates to means for connecting 


the rakes either with the rake-carrier or with the main frame 








or carriage of the machine. 
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-Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the machine, and a vertical section | 
of one retort of each of three tiers. Fig. 2 is a side view of the | 

rake-lifting-bar and its counterbalance lever, and the means for | 
changing the position of the fulcrum ofthe lever. Fig. 3isa plan of | 
the machine. Fig. 4 is a transverse section. Figs. 5 and 6 are 
side views of part of the mechanism for moving the rake-carrier— | 
representing it in different positions. Fig. 7 is a plan,and fig.8a | 
side view of parts of the rake-carrier operating-mechanism (on a 
larger scale than the preceding figures). 

Erected on the base or platform of the machine are uprights 
which support horizontal guides for the rake-carrier D, held to- 
gether by uprights. The whole are brased diagonally, and con- 
stitute a carriage which is mounted on wheels running on tracks 
parallel with the front of the bench of retorts. The rake- carrier 
D is represented as furnished with rollers, which run between the | 
horizontal guides in the main frame. The carrier derives its | 
motion from a piston working in a horizontal cylinder of a direct- 
acting reciprocating motor mounted on the main frame or carriage, 
and supplied with steam from a boiler E. The piston-rod of the 
motor has connected with it a hollow cross-head F, which runs 
between horizontal guides on the main framing; and to the cross- 
head is also connected the rod of a piston which works in a 
hydraulic cylinder placed in line with the steam cylinder on the 
main framing. This hydraulic cylinder, which serves as a gover- 
nor, “may be organized in any suitable manner for controlling 
and checking the movement of the steam piston ”—for example, 























like that described in patent No. 28,909 of 1897. It is the mechan- 
ism which transmits motion from the piston-rod, through the 


cross-head F, to the rake-carrier which constitutes one of the | 


| 
| 





important features of the invention. 

In the cross-head F, there is a pin upon which there turns freely 
a gear G, which engages with a fixed rack secured to the guide on 
one side of the cross- head, and with a flying rack which runs in 
or on the guide on the other side of the cross-head. The move- 
ment of the cross-head produced by the piston-rod carries the 
gear backwards and forwards along the fixed rack, and so causes 
‘the gear to turn and produce a longitudinal movement of the 
flying rack twice the length of that of the piston-rod and cross- 
head. The flying rack carries (on two pins secured in it) two idler 





























fig. 7. Cr 
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sheaves II'. A wire rope J, fastened at one end to the forward 
part of the main frame (as shown in figs. 5 and 6, and partly in 
figs. 1, 7,and 8), passes round the sheave I; thence to an idler 
sheave K carried by an arm on the main frame at the front end 
of the machine; thence backwards to the rake-carrier D, with 
which it is connected; thence to, and round, an idler sheave K! 
carried by an arm projecting from the main frame at the rear end 
of the machine; thence forward to, and round, the idler sheave I'; 
and again backward to the rear end of the main frame, to which 
its other end is connected. The movement of the flying rack pro- 
duced by the gear G pulling on the two parts of the rope running 
on its sheaves I I', imparts through the rope to the rake-carrier a 
movement equal to double the stroke of the rack; and hence, the 
rack having double the stroke of the steam piston and cross-head, 
the rake-carrier D has four times the stroke of the piston. 

This rope J is preferably made of two lengths united at the 
connection with the rake-carrier D by a clamp on the carrier, as 
shown at D‘ in figs. 5 and 6. Theconnections of the ends of the 
rope with the frame are represented as made each with a screw 
take-up, consisting of a rod to which the rope end is attached, and 
which passes through a box bracketed on the machine framing 
and screw-threaded to receive atightening nut. Between the nut 
and the outer end of the box is placed a rubber cushion, against 
which the nut is screwed up, to take up the slack of the rope, 
which, in this way, can be done quickly while the machine is in 
operation. The rubber cushions act as springs for preserving, to 
a certain degree, the tension of the rope. When, by the stretch- 
ing of the rope (or from other causes), the take-ups have 
operated to their available limit, the clamp D* is unfastened, and 
one, or both, of the contiguous ends of the two lengths of the rope 
are drawn up through it, and brought to proper tension. 

The patentee points out that, in retort discharging machines 
heretofore used, when one or more of the rakes were not required, 
and therefore had to be disconnected from the rake-carrier and 
connected with the main frame or carriage, it was necessary, after 
unpinning them from the carrier, to pull back such rakes by hand 
a considerable distance—requiring great exercise of strength by 
the attendants. To obviate this, the bars of the rakes L are made 
long enough to extend rearward a sufficient distance beyond the 
pin-plate D2 of the carrier D to enable them to be pinned to the 
pin-plate of the main frame or carriage; and in each bar two 
holes are provided—one to receive the connecting-pin when it is 
inserted through the hole provided for it in the pin-plate D2 of the 
carrier, and the other to receive it when inserted through the 
hole in the pin-plate of the main frame or carriage. 

M is the rake-lifter, working vertically in guides on the main 
carriage. This lifter is operated (as shown in fig. 1) by a hand- 
lever M? on the main frame or carriage—the lower end of the 
lever being connected by a rod with one arm ofan elbow lever M2 
on the forward portion of the carriage; while the other arm is 
connected with the bottom of the lifter. O is the lever applied to 
counterbalance the weight of the lifter and as much of the weight 
of the rakes as come upon the lifter. It has a moveable fulcrum, 
consisting of a pin supported in the upper arm of a lever N. and 
which has its own fulcrum in a standard §S rigidly supported on 
the main carriage. _The lower end of this lever is connected by a 
rod with a slide affixed to the cross-head F, and works in guides 
on the main frame. The rod and slide and the cross-head forma 
direct connection between the lever N and the piston-rod of the 
motor cylinder, whereby the piston-rod is made to operate the 
lever for shifting the fulcrum of the counterbalante lever O nearer 
to, or farther from, the rake-lifter M, as the rakes are moved for- 
ward and backward by the carrier D and a greater or less portion 
of their weight is brought upon the lifter M. » 

The connections between the fulcrum-shifting lever and the 
counterbalance lever, which are shown in figs. 1 and 2, are sub- 
stantially like those described in the 1897 patent; the counter- 
balance lever being suspended from its fulcrum-pin by two links 
the upper ends of which are pivoted to the pin and the lower ends 
of which are pivoted to the lever by a pin. But the rake-lifter 
(instead of being directly pivoted to the counterbalance lever) is 
suspended from it by a link pivoted to the lever. The link is 
prolonged upward beyond the pin, and its upward prolongation is 
pivoted to one end of a radius-bar the other end of which is 
pivoted to any suitable part of the main frame or carriage—the 
stand S for example. By this link connection of the counter- 
balance lever with the rake-lifter and the radius-bar applied to 
it, it is possible to prevent almost entirely the production of any 
backward and forward thrust on the rake-lifting bar by the ful- 
crum-shifting lever and the counterbalance lever, and to substitute 
for the roller-guides heretofore used for the rake-lifter guides of 
any simple form in or against which it may slide freely. 


_ — 
- — 


Cement Manufacture.—At the ordinary meeting of the Institution 
Of Civil Engineers last Tuesday, the paper read was on “The 
Rotatory Process of Cement Manufacture.” The authors were 
Messrs. W. H. Stanger and B. Blount, and they claimed for this 
process of manufacturing cement that it presented the advantages 
that the operation is conducted continuously and mechanically 
instead of intermittently and by the aid of much hand labour, and 
— the product is better and more uniform than that obtained by 
eenthae: method. The output per unit of plant was stated to be 
nore than double that of the best fixed kilns, and the consump- 
tion of fuel smaller ; while a cheaper class of fuel—viz., small coal 
instead of coke—could be used. 
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CARBURETTED WATER GAS. 


At the Meeting of the Institution of Junior Engineers last 
Friday night, Mr. SAMUEL CUTLER, jun., read a paper on the 
above subject. Necessarily, the author had to conform his paper 
to the character, from the technical point of view, of his audience. 
Many of them—perhaps the majority—are unconnected with gas- 
works; and consequently the paper was framed more for educa- 
tive purposes than for conveying information that is absolutely 
new to the gas engineering profession. But here and there the 
author gave expression to opinions, and threw light on points, 
which readers who have not had practical experience of carbu- 
retted water-gas manufacture, and those who have had, will find 


it of interest to peruse. ~ 

The author started with a confession that the carburetted 
water-gas system has made a considerably greater advance in 
this country than he expected at the time he read a paper before 
the Institution in 1893, and in which he incidentally referred to 
the process. Within a period of less than ten years from the in- 
troduction of the system, the installations of plant represent, he 
said, a daily producing power of 120 million cubic feet, including 
the extensions of plant now under construction. A brief state: 
ment of the cardinal differences between coal gas and carburetted 
water gas, and an indication of the reasons why the adoption of 
the latter has been so extensive, followed. Naturally, in this 
connection, the author dwelt upon the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the system as known and recognized by most gas engi- 
neers. The fact was pointed out that the process of making 
water gas by the decomposition of water vapour in contact with 
incandescent carbon was by no means a recent discovery ; it 
having been known in the laboratory for at least acentury. For 
the author’s purposes, it sufficed to say that an English patent 
was granted as early as 1839 in respect of this gas; and it has 
been a factor in many subsequent patents in variousforms. Ina 
few sentences, he traced the system to its stage of success; and 
to the pioneer work of the United States in connection with it he 
gave due acknowledgment. Returning to this country, he men- 
tioned the first installation of the Lowe plant at Beckton, and gave 
information as to the gradual progress effected throughout the 
country. 

The essential differences in the composition of coal gas and 
water gas were next clearly stated by Mr. Cutler, in order to 
prepare his auditors for an account of the agitation of four years 
ago over the toxic property of the gas, and the resulting depart- 
mental inquiry and report. Here he declared his opinion that 
English gas companies do not desire to use the process exclusively, 
and would willingly assent to a reasonable statutory limitation, 
in which case the proportion of carbon monoxide in the gas as 
supplied to the consumer might be about 20 per cent. Any legis- 
lation on these lines would not materially affect the present 
position of the process, as no English company are supplying the 
gas unmixed with coal gas, and according to the last parliamentary 
return only in two instances was a 50 per cent. limit exceeded 
during the year. Gas coke being the cheapest and most con- 
venient form of carbon to use, the extreme practical limit is 
reached in a proportion of about 25 per cent. of coal gas and 75 
per cent. of carburetted water gas, in which case all the coke 
produced from the coal-gas plant would be absorbed in the water- 
gas manufacture. But coke in reasonable quantity being a pro- 
fitable residual, English gas companies are not desirous of 
reaching the limit at which no saleable surplus exists. A point 
was then made by the author of the disposition on the part of the 
opponents of the gas to argue that its adoption is entirely in the 
interests of gas concerns, and that its use is against the public 
interests. That this is not the case, he said, is obvious from the 
fact that so many of our municipal authorities—including Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Coventry, Leicester, Stockport, Oldham, and 
many others—have adopted it. 

No precise figures as to cost were given by the author; but he 
dealt with the point generally by remarking: The actual cost of 
the gas does not vary greatly from coal gas; it may be rather 
more or rather less according to local circumstances. The 
certainty,. uniformity, and directness of the product, and the 
absence of perplexing residuals, however, render the process 
very advantageous. Theoretically, the process affords a means 
of converting coke and mineral oil almost wholly into illuminat- 
ing gas. In coal-gas production, there is a surplus of more 
than 70 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized left in the form 
of bye-products. Thus the one is independent of the sale of bye- 
products; while the other—the coal gas—cannot profitably be 
produced except for the value which at present attaches to such 
products. 

Mr. -Cutler’s intimate knowledge of the construction of water- 
gas plant enabled him to discourse instructively on that part of 
his subject. He exposed a diagram giving in .sectional elevation 
a complete apparatus for the production and purification of car- 
buretted water gas, which might be considered as typical of what 
would be usually provided at a gas-works requiring an output of 
2 to 3 million cubic feet perdiem. By the aid of this, he described 
the apparatus in detail; and then he traced the manner in which 
the raw gas-making materials—viz., water, carbon, and petroleum 
—become transformed into the finished product. 
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The chemical aspects of the manufacture of carburetted water 
gas were next reviewed by the author. 
The process as understood here and in the United States involves 
two distinct methods of gas production in which two different 
types of raw materials are made to yield combustible gases. 
These methods are: (1) The water-gas process in which highly 
carbonaceous fuel—z.g., coke—is made to react with steam to 
yield a combustible but non-illuminating gas when used in open- 
flame burners. (2) The carbonization process, in which petroleum 
or other mineral oil is carbonized to yield a combustible and very 
highly illuminating gas, and a small amount of solid and liquid 
residual products. These two methods of gas making as carried 
out in the ordinary carburetted water-gas process are, to a certain 
extent, independent, in that the water-gas process as a whole 
incidentally furnishes the heat requisite for the carbonization of 
the oil. Water gas may broadly be defined as the mixture of 
gases produced by the interaction of steam and hot carbon. The 
composition of this mixture may range from equal volumes of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide to two volumes of hydrogen and 
one volume of carbonic acid. These extreme results may be 
represented by «he following equations, disregarding intermediate 
changes :— 

C+H.0 =CO + H, 
3 + 2H.O = CO, + 2H> 


The gas produced by the first equation, consisting of carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen in equal volumes, would have a high calorific 
value affording a good mixture for illuminating by means of incan- 
descent mantles, by reason of its high flame temperature, or for 





In this regard, he said: | 





use in ordinary burners after carburetting. The gas produced by 
the second equation, consisting of one volume of carbonic acid and 
two volumes of hydrogen, would have a much lower calorific 
value, and consequent lower flame temperature; the mixture 
would still be a practical one for lighting by incandescence, but 
useless for ordinary burners. When, however, the relative values 
of these two extreme mixtures are compared for the dilution of 
high illuminating oil gas for lighting by means of ordinary burners, 
the first mixture is found to be superior, because it has been proved 
practically that even a small percentage of carbonic acid in illu- 
minating gas greatly lowers the degree of incandescence of the 
carbon particles to which the luminosity of ordinary flames is 
due. Although less carbon is consumed in the production of a 
given volume of gas in the second equation, the mixture is prac- 
tically useless as a component of carburetted water gas; and the 
operator should, as far as possible, refrain from making a mixture 
approaching it. Hence it is desirable that the interaction between 
steam and carbon should follow the course indicated in the first 
equation—viz., 
C+ H,0 = CO+ H,, 

which is the one which occurs when steam is passed through an 
excess of incandescent carbon—that is to say, if no steam passes 
through the fuel undecomposed, the only products will be hydro- 
gen and carbonic oxide. If steam is present with the water gas at 
the top of the hot bed of fuel, it reacts with the carbonic oxide of 
the gas, and produces carbonic acid and hydrogen, expressed as— 


H20 + CO = Hz + COz. 
To prevent the occurrence of this secondary rection. it is nec:s- 
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TAR SEPARATOR 


|For Analysis of Gcses at Points A to F, see Key.| 


sary to avoid the presence of an excess of steam. It therefore 
becomes necessary to keep the fuel in the generator at such a 
high temperature that steam may be freely admitted. An average 
temperature of about 1600° Fahr. is probably economical for 
water-gas manufacture. But avery slight drop from that tempera- 
ture would mean a considerable falling off in the gas, while a 
higher temperature means only a slightly greater consumption of 
fuel for its maintenance; and it is essential to commence each 
run with a fuel-bed temperature of 1800° to 2000° Fahr. 

The following reactions were until receritly generally accepted 
as those occurring in the generator— 

2H20 + C = 2H. + CO,; 
this reaction taking place at the base of the generator; the 
steam splitting up into hydrogen and oxygen—the former being 
liberated, and the latter combining with the carbon producing 
carbonic acid. The secondary reaction converted the carbonic 
acid into carbonic oxide by taking up more carbon in passing 
through the deep fuel-bed, and expressed in the equation— 
CO. + C = 2CO. 

In practice, however, it was presumed, owing to the imperfect re- 
duction of the CO, to CO, a slight surplus of CO, generally remains 
in the finished product, consisting of hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
with a small quantity of carbonicacid. But this small percentage 
of carbonic acid is now held to be formed somewhat differently, as 
just described. 

The author next directed attention to a diagram prepared to 


illustrate graphically the reactions occurring in the generator, and . 





to show the various changes in the ccmposition of the gas in its 
different stages of development into the finished product. Analyses 
of the water gas issuing from the generator from samples takenat 
each minute of the run were tabulated, in order to show the in- 
creasing proportion of carbon dioxide. The formation of this gas 
is due to the gradual reduction of temperature in the fuel-bed, and 
consequent relative increase of the presence of free steam, which 
reduces the carbonic oxide to the acid, and adds to the volume ot 
hydrogen, all of which is clearly indicated by the analysis. The 
percentage of carbonic acid, however, is low—in fact, lower than 
usual, and points to the fuel having been brought to a good con- 
dition for gas making, and to proper regulation of steam. The 
analysis of the gas at the base of the carburettor indicates the 
addition of the illuminants derived from the carburetting 
materials. The gas is increased in volume here by the addition 
of the oil gas, representing about 60 to 80 cubic feet of gas per 
gallon of oil according to the grade used. It would appear from 
this analysis that the oil was not completely gasified, because the 
constituents of the gas derived from the oil—marsh gas and 
hydrocarbons—increase between this vessel and the upper part 
of the superheater (at which point the third analysis was taken). 
Hence this vessel quite properly carries out its function of con- 
verting condensable oil vapours into permanent gas. A final 
analysis is made of the gas from a sample taken at the outlet of 
the condenser, which indicates a slight reduction in the quantity 
of the hydrocarbons removed by the washer-scrubber and con- 
denser, and which will probably be found in the tar, while the 
carbonic acid is also reduced, having doubtless been partially 
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Key TO DIAGRAM, BEING ANALYSIS BY W. J. ATKINSON BUTTER- 
FIELD OF SAMPLES TAKEN BY HIM FROM A PLANT IN ORDINARY 
WORKING. 

A.—H.0 + C = H.4+ CO. 

B.—z to 4 °/, of COz formed thus H,O + CO = Hz + CO:,. 


C.—Analysis of Water Gas from Generator cach Minute of Run. 











| 
D.—Gas after Carburetting. 


} j 
Minute of Run. | I | ae ee 4 ; | 7 | Average. 
Hydrogen . .| 50°20 | 50°45 | 50°84 | 50°85 | 51°13. 51°38 51°46) 50°90 
Carbonic oxide. .! 49°14 | 48°78 | 48°08 | 47°83 | 47°05 46°15 45°12 | 47°45 
Carbonic acid . | 0°66 0°77; 1°08} 1°32) 1°82) 2°47] 3°421| 1°65 
Marsh gas | , Traces | 
Nitrogen .. .| | | Traces | 


E.—Gas after Fixing. 





Per Cent. Per Cent 
Hydrogen 39° 37 0 re 
Carbonic oxide . 38 43 | Carbonic oxide. . . . 33°95 
Carbonic acid 1°71 Carmomicacia@ ... . I'S 
Marsh gas O°S4 | Miawemene . . . « -s 8°Qs 
Ps: + «. «6 2°54 es: « s » « se 
Hydrocarbons 8°41 Hydrocarbons . . . . 14°93 
F.—Gas at Outlet of Condenser. 

Hydrogen 35°17 | Hydrocarbons (CnHm) . 12°83 
Carbonic oxide . 33°92 Do. (CoMig). . 8°20 
Marsh gas 13°58 | Carbonic acid : ~~ 2 

| Nitrogen . 1°76 


G.—Separated Tar. 


Composition of Separated Tar from one of Messrs. Cutler’s Plants, April, 1899. 
The specific gravity of the tar at 60° Fahr. was 1‘o08g, and on distillation it 
yielded the following products :— 




















Specific | Percentage 

Gravity. | by Weight. 
Light oils collected between 171° and 338° Fahr. . | 0*8g05 5°72 
Middle oils collected between 338° and 518° Fahr. . | 0'9g20 27°30 
Heavy oils collected between 518° and 662° Fahr, . I *0620 28°28 
Pitch . oe see ol , 1° 2750 33°88 
Water. I ‘0000 4°82 
100°09 





absorbed by the condensed steam and water in the washer and 
scrubber. Allthese analyses have been prepared by Mr. W. J. A. 
Butterfield from samples taken by him personally from a plant in 
the ordinary course of working. 

A detailed description of the method employed in withdrawing 

and separating the tar having been given by the author, he referred 
to some of the latest improvements in plant. Among other points, 
he called attention to the introduction of interlocking gear, in order 
to ensure safety. The alternation of gas and air in the same 
vessels presents the possible requisites for explosion ; and although 
the two vapours should not be in explosive conjunction, there is 
a possibility of this, if, by negligence or forgetfulness, an operator 
opens a steam-valve, and starts making gas before closing the air- 
valves. To avoid this mischance, which may often be harmless, 
but may under some circumstances be one of risk, the method of 
interlocking the steam and air valves has been devised, and is 
fitted to a number of plants now in operation. Its principal 
feature, Mr. Cutler explained, is the projection of cottars into 
slots in the air-valve spindles, actuated by the same lever that 
turns on the steam. Thus, until all the air-vaives are shut down 
and the slots brought into such a position as to allow the cottars 
a free passage, the spindle cannot be turned to open the steam- 
valve. On the other hand, in taking the run off, until the steam- 
spindle is reversed, and the cottars withdrawn from the slots in 
the air-valve spindles, the opening of any air-valve is prevented. 
The gear is automatic in action, and entails no further work on 
the operator—in fact, it assists him in carrying out in proper 
sequence the various manipulations necessary in changing over 
from run to blow, or vice versd. 
_ Where water-gas plant is situated in residential neighbourhoods, 
it is sometimes found advisable to provide for arresting the coke 
dust that issues from the superheater chimney during the blow. 
Fine particles of coke are mechanically carried in the air-blast 
from the generator, and may. by depositing on buildings in pyox- 
imity to the plant house, cause a nuisance. By means ofa diagram, 
Mr. Cutler showed a form of interceptor that has been applied at 
several works where the deposition of dust would have caused 
difficulty. It is simple in action, and inexpensive to maintain. 
The dust is passed through water vapour, and caused to precipi- 
tate by impingement on baffle-plates, and then withdrawn from 
the receiving-tank in the form of sludge. The sludge-valve is 
operated by means of a chain from the operating-floor ; and once 
a day the sludge is removed by drawing it off into a portable tank 
on the ground level. 

In a consideration of the use of water gas for industrial pur- 
poses, the author expressed the view that there is a wide and in- 
creasing field for lower-grade gases. For their production, a 
simpler type of apparatus than is required for carburetted gas 
a. “ used ; and he instanced, asa reliable example, the Dellwik 

nt. 


Referring to carburetted water gas, Mr. Cutler remarked that’ 





in view of the fact that the oil expenditure represents a large per- 
centage of the cost of carburetted water gas, it is to be expected 
that engineers using the process will value any improved means 
that produce a greater efficiency per unit of oil. He therefore 
called attention to the system of oil injection devised by Messrs. 
Botley, of Hastings. The principal object is the conversion of the 
oil into a form of mist at the moment of its injection into the car- 
burettor ; and the securing, by means of a special vaporizing and 
mixing chamber, of an instantaneous and thorough diffusion of 
the various gases. Oil in this condition, said the author, is mani- 
festly in a better state for volatilization than by injecting it in a 
liquid state, and is more readily gasified by the hot gases from the 
generator and by contact with the heated chequer-work. 
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The apparatus (as shown in the accompanying sketch) consists 
of two cylindrical steel reservoirs—one of which is intended to con- 
tain oil, and the other compressed gas—and a special atomizer 
placed on the top of the carburettor, in direct communication 
with the reservoirs. The gas—purified carburetted water gas—is 
stored in the reservoir at 125 lbs. per square inch pressure, and 
later reduced to 50 lbs. in passing through the reducing-valve to 
the oil-reservoir. A feature of the system is the gradual decrease 
of the quantity of oil injected corresponding to the decreased pro- 
duction of water gas as the run proceeds; this being accomplished 
by allowing the pressure to gradually fall over the period occupied 
by the run. 

In concluding his paper (which had dealt with the subject with 
considerable fulness from the varied standpoints indicated in the 
foregoing résumé), the author said: The future of this industry, 
owing to the present and past prices of oil, is one which must 
necessarily be viewed in varying aspects by various individuals. 
The price of oil being the principal factor, the market value of this 
commodity determines to a large extent in the majority of cases 
whether carburetted water gas will be as extensively adopted in 
the future as it has been in the past. Tables have been prepared 
showing the differences during the past few years of the two most 
important materials which constitute the cost of production of 
carburetted water gas—viz., oil and coke; the cost of labour, purifi- 
cation, and incidental charges remaining a fairly constant factor. 


Price per Gallon of Oil Delivered to Gas-Works. 
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As the supply of petroleum oils is generally considered to be quite 
equal to the demand, the cause of these enhanced prices is a 
little difficult to comprehend. In former times, with these com- 
modities at lower prices, the cost of carburetted water gas com- 
pared very favourably with coal gas on the basis of equivalent 
illuminating value; but at the present time, owing to the price 
of oil, the system relies more upon the well-known collateral 
advantages. That these advantages are not mere sentiment 
is supported by the fact of the survival of carburetted water 
gas under the existing conditions. That there is no diminishing 


| use of the plants already installed, that companies and municipal 
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corporations are adopting and extending the process, indicates 
that its advantages are solid and definite. It is, however, likely 
that the near future will witness many developments in the pro- 
duction and use of gases having a lower illuminating value; 
thus enabling gas suppliers to discontinue the artificial enrich- 
ment of their coal gas to the present legal standard. Although 
the carburetted water-gas process has attained considerable 
proportions, it only represents a small portion of the total gas 
production, and should be viewed only as a useful auxiliary. The 
actual make of carburetted water gas according to the latest 
parliamentary returns is less than 10 per cent. of the total gas 
produced in this country. 

The discussion wandered considerably outside the subject of 
the paper—several of the speakers appearing to have a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with producer gas than carburetted water gas. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Percival Marshall) having spoken of the 
indebtedness of the members to the author, 

Mr. Hat WILtIiaAMs proposed a vote of thanks to him ; direct- 
ing his.accompanying remarks to the utilization of power gas for 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. H. CarTwkiGHT Rerp (Chatham) seconded the motion ; 
observing that perhaps it was only natural that one who was so 
much interested in the subject of carburetted water gas as Mr. 
Cutler should not allude to its disadvantages. He believed he 
was correct in saying that people who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of gas-works noticed a difference directly the manufacture 
of carburetted water gas was commenced; and as to the odourless 
character of pure water gas, he questioned whether gas companies 
would be prepared to continue to goto the expense of making it pun- 
gent. The author further told them that in nocase did a gas-works 
produce water gas to the extent of more than 50 per cent. of the total 
make. He (Mr. Reid) was not prepared to dispute this ; but he did 
know of an instance in which a gas company claimed that not more 
than 40 per cent. of their output was carburetted water gas. But 
they made their gas at two different works—at one they produced 
coal gas entirely ; at the other, they made a small amount of coal 
gas and a large amount of carburetted water gas. Gas was sup- 
plied to the district close to this carburettéd water-gas plant; and 
he thought it naturally followed that this particular district received 
a larger proportion of water gas than the other part of the com- 
pany’s area, This came pointedly to him in this way: The Wels- 
bach Company wished them to buy some of the new Kern burners 
at the Chatham Dockyard. The burners were fitted up in a large 
room; and one night when he (the speaker) was there, these 
burners kept up a succession of little explosions. Complaint was 
made; and the Kern burners were replaced by ordinary incan- 
descent ones. The company sent an expert down, who explained 
that carburetted water gas was being manufactured in large pro- 
portion; and the particular form of burner supplied was not adapted 
to the particular proportion of water gas distributed. They altered 
this by changing the nipples from o*95 mm. to 1 mm. diameter. 
This was not much; but it made a difference. The expert ex- 
plained that ordinary coal gas required a proportion of 5 of air to 
1 of gas to form an explosive mixture ; but that slightly more car- 
buretted water gas was needed. The little explosions were caused 
by the attempt of the gas to light-back to the nipple at the bottom 
of the burner. Of course, while this was going on, the mantles 
were quickly ruined. 

Mr. W. J. A. BUTTERFIELD, invited to speak, said he had not 
expected to be called upon; but he might congratulate Mr. Cutler 
upon the clear exposition he had given of the water-gas process. 
He proceeded to explain to the members the changes that had to 
be made in the original water-gas plant as introduced from 
America, in order to adapt it to English conditions, and then 
said that, in the plant as now described by Mr. Cutler, they saw 
the benefit that had accrued from the changes effected. The 
working of the plant was.really marvellously good; the figures 
for the generator were exceptionally so. Some seven or eight 
years ago, when they were experimenting with the earlier plants, 
they would have scarcely supposed these results could have been 
obtained. The very low amount of carbonic acid found in the 
ordinary course of working had a double advantage: It meant 
a saving of fuel in the generator; and, if they attempted to 
remove it, a saving in purification. If the percentage of 
carbonic acid was high, they must either remove it or the 
illuminating power of the gas used in the ordinary open- 
flame burner would be very seriously diminished. To remove 
it from the gas by lime purification was, of course, in many 
cases, a costly item. But in this plant, as shown by the analysis, 
the proportion of carbonic acid was really practically the same 
as in crude coal gas; and it was only ina comparatively few places 
that the carbonic acid was removed from coal gas, There was 
one other point with regard to the use of water gas in incandes- 
cent burners. It was perhaps not commonly understood that 
practically, when burning gas in an incandescent burner—that 
was to say, in a bunsen burner—they really, when using coal gas, 
formed water gas in the cone of the flame. They burned it to 
what was substantially water gas by means of the inner air supply, 
which passed in the holes at the bottom of the burner, and they 
burnt this water gas in the outer zone of the flame to heat the 
mantle. It struck one that, if they were going to treat the coal 
gas in this way, it was rather better to supply water gas straight 
away to the burner, and save the burner the trouble of convert- 
ing the coal gas. 


Naturally, if they had the water gas already | 
formed, they would not need the internal air supply to convert it - 





to water gas. One speaker had made a remark as to the necessity 
of enlarging the nipple at the base of the burner to admit more 
gas when there was a proportion of carburetted water gas in the 
supply. If, instead of doing this, they cut down the internal air 
supply, they would have retained the proper proportions in the 
mixture—the proper proportion of water gas to give a non- 
luminous flame to heat the mantle. It was not at all necessary to 
increase the consumption because they had water gas as part of 
the gas supply; the same, or even a higher, efficiency could be 
obtained by cutting down the internal air supply. The only 
thing necessary was to obtain the proper proportions in the mix- 
ture that reached the top of the burner. 

Mr. G. C. ALLINGHAM put a number of questions to the author. 
Among them he desired to know how water gas compared with 
producer gas in regard to calorific value. 

Mr. W. G. WERNHAM inquired the cost per 1000 cubic feet of 
producing gas. by the various types of water-gas plant. He also 
asked whether any reliable test for carbonic oxide had been de- 
vised since the Departmental Committee sat. In the event of a 
restriction ‘being put on carbonic oxide in the distributed gas, a 
test of the kind would be absolutely essential. 

Mr. A. T. Swayne and Mr. ERNEsT KING 
remarks. 

Mr. G. H. Rosus said he understood Mr. Cutler to say that the 
price of this plant was somewhat cheaper than ordinary coal- 
gas plant. But looking at the very beautiful plans before them, 
he (Mr. Robus) thought some error had been made, as he found 
that nearly all the same sort of plant was required for both 
systems, except in the actual producing plant. He should like to 
know whether Mr. Cutler had taken the purifiers, station meter, 
and other apparatus into consideration. 

Mr. D. G. SPITTLE inquired the smallest installation. of water- 
gas plant that could be economically put down. 

Mr. CuTLER, in reply, said he could not really, in the time at 
disposal, enter into the question of producer gas; but he might 
mention, in answer to one question, that.the calorific value of the 
Mond gas was about 148 British thermal units, against 280 for pure 
water gas, and 600 for carburetted water gas or ordinary coal gas of 
the same illuminating value. In other words, if they took the ordi- 
nary coal gas or the.carburetted water gas as 4, the pure water 
gas as 2, and the producer gas.as 1, they had the relative values 
between the different gases. As to the suggestion that the per- 
centage of carburetted water gas might be greater in one district 
than in another in the same area of supply, he dealt with this by 
explaining that the gas was stored in the ordinary holders on the 
works, and readily diffused with the coal gas, before being 
delivered into the district. The Parliamentary Returns showed 
there was only one company who came out with a larger propor- 
tion than 50 per cent. To clear upcertain points, he gave further 
information as to the operation of the plant. Regarding the use 
of carburetted water gas in incandescent burners, he remarked 
that it was unnecessary to touch on this after what Mr. Butter- 
field had said. Respecting the cost, that hardly came into the 
paper; but it compared pretty favourably with coal gas. Of 
course, it depended largely on the price of oil. When oil was at 
3d. per gallon, the gas could be made cheaper than now with the 
cost at 54d. But the cost of coal gas had gone up correspondingly. 
The question of cost was also affected to a large extent by local 
circumstances. The smallest installation of carburetted water- 
gas plant in this country was one for making about 125 cubic feet 
per diem. Mr. Cutler concluded by describing the operation of 
the apparatus by the aid of a model. 

The vote of thanks was very heartily accorded. 


added: a few 


_ — 
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Progress of the Sheffield Water-Works under the Municipality.— 
The officials. of the Sheffield Corporation Water Department were 
entertained to dinner last Tuesday by Alderman Gainsford. In the 
course of the toast list, he gave ‘‘ The Staff,’’ and referred to the hearty 
co-operation of the officials in carrying on the administrative work. 
The General Manager (Mr. W. Terrey) responded ; and he took the 
opportunity of alluding to the great strides made since the munici- 
palization of the undertaking in 1887. In the past fourteen years, he 
said, the water revenue had been increased by £50,000, and money had 
been set aside out of revenue for the reduction of capital amounting 
in all to nearly £88,000. There was an accumulated surplus of £50,000, 
which would all be wanted for constructing new works, and partly for 
the reduction of the 25 per cent. extra charges (the circumstances con- 
nected with the imposition of which have often been referred to in the 
‘‘ JOURNAL ’’). With regard to this 25 per cent., the first 124 per cent. 
was taken off in 1897; and in September the remaining half would 
cease to be levied. This would meana total reduction in income from 
September next of £24,000, which would go into the pockets of the 
consumers. The success of the undertaking was often not realized, 
because they did not hand over the profit in a tangible form in the 
relief of the rates, as the Tramway Committee were able to do. With 
regard to a scheme of superannuation for the employees of the depart- 
ment, he said that they all realized the need for some such arrange- 
ment. A scheme was wanted to include the whole of the Corporation 
employees, from the Town Clerk to.the scavenger. The department, 
he further mentioned, had now in hand the revision of the whole ot 
the assessménts in the water area. Mr. Terrey proposed Alderman 
Gainsford’s health, who, in reply, said that the Committee were quite 
willing to establish a superannuation fund for employees. The City 
Council, however, had taken the matter out of their hands, and for the 
past twelve months had been ‘‘ making inquiries,’’ with no result. He 
intended to bring the matter up again, and induce the Council to take 
some practical step. No department of the. Corporation was likely to 
be more profitable to the ratepayers than the water undertaking. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Treating Liquids and Solids in the Manufacture of Gas, Coke, &c.— 

aef, P., of New York. Nos. 23,404 and 23,415; Nov. 23, 1899. 

Date claimed under International Convention, April 26, 1899. 
Also No. 2888; Feb. 13, 1900. Date claimed, July 13, 1899. 

In the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ for Dec. 11 last, an article appeared entitled 
‘‘An Ambitious Inventor,’’ in which reference was made to a previous 
series of this ‘‘inventor’s’’ patents; and it was then stated that it was 
impossible to give an intelligible account of his proposals, which 
appeared intended to claim ‘‘ protection for nearly every conceivable 
modification of the common processes of gas and coke manufacture.”’ 

To-day we have nominally three specifications to deal with in the 
briefest abstract, but really twelve—inasmuch as the Patent Office 
authorities refused to passa ‘‘ combination ’’ specification in the last two 
instances, and made the applicant split his description into four and 
seven parts respectively. 

Patent No. 23,404 of 1899 relates to the treatment of liquids by 
evaporation, distillation, or cooling, or the treatment of liquids with 
gases by precipitation of solids from liquids ; and it chiefly consists in 
‘‘an improved method of, and apparatus for, carrying out such treat- 
ment, whereby economy of heat, or of the heating or heat-absorbing 
agent, is attained, and whereby also liquids that form scale or precipi- 
tates during evaporation, distillation, or cooling can be successfully 
treated.’’ A further object is to provide ‘‘ apparatus for effecting such 
treatment having greater capacity than apparatus heretofore con- 
structed.’’ 

Patents No. 23,415 of 1899 relate to the treatment of solid materials 
with the application, regulation, or withdrawal of heat, and are said 
to be applicable to such processes as the distillation of bituminous fuel 
for the production of illuminating gas and coke, the manufacture of 
water gas by the action of steam on fuel, the destruction of sewage 
matter and recovery of ammonia therefrom, the calcination of lime- 
stone and cement, the production of carbon dioxide and carbon mon- 
oxide, and to the carrying out of catalytic reactions requiring a con- 
stant temperature—such as the manufacture of sulphuric acid from 
sulphurous acid, of chlorine from hydrochloric acid gas, the reduction 
and smelting of ore, or the manufacture of sulphur trioxide from 
sulphur dioxide. 

The chief objects of the several inventions are to economize heat or 
the heating or cooling agent ; to treat large quantities of material and 
gas in a single apparatus ; and to conduct such operations as the burn- 
ing of limestone without the presence of nitrogen in the apparatus, or 
with a less quantity of nitrogen than heretofore. The patentee pro- 
poses to apply heat to, or abstract heat from, the material to be treated 
by circulating gases or vapours in heaters (or coolers) forming a part 
of the apparatus. The gases are passed through the material until 
they are cooled to a temperature at which the operation to be carried 
out ceases for practical purposes. Then the gases are again heated 
and brought into contact with the material. A continuous circulation 
of heated gas through the material is thus obtained ; the material itself 
being preferably also moved through the apparatus. The excess ofthe 
gases or vapours produced during the operation is conducted through 
the material to be treated, and all the heat is abstracted from it. 

Nos. 2888 and 2888a of 1900 refer to (1) A method of gasifying fuel to 
enible the bye-products (ammonia and tar) to be recovered without 
treating the entire volume of gas for their recovery. (2) A producer 
waich will gasify large quantities of fuel continuously, and without 
much labour. (3) To produce a better quality of tar-oils than is 
usually obtained in gas-producers. (4) To obtain most of the gas 
free from tar vapours. (5) A method of gasifying fuel which furnishes 
most of the ammonia and tar obtainable from the fuel with the simul- 
taneous melting of the cinders. (6) Improved methods for introducing 
water in gaseous or liquid state into the generator. (7) The produc- 
tion of illuminating gas or water gas free from nitrogen, and the 
separate production of producer gas in the same apparatus, . (8) An 
improved means of running off the cinders in a liquid state. (9) To 
produce ammonia from the nitrogen of the atmosphere, as well as 
from the fuel. The patentee remarks that, even where the bye-pro- 
ducts are not intended to be recovered, the process is ‘‘of advantage, 
as the smoke containing such bye-products can be employed as fuel.’’ 
The method consists in first treating the fuel for the production of 
bye-products and rich gas, and afterwards gasifying it with air (or pre- 
ferably a mixture of air and steam, if desired), with simultaneous melt- 
ing of the cinders in the same apparatus ; the producer gas being kept 
separate. There is thus obtained a small amount of rich gas contain- 
ing tarand ammonia, which can be treated separately, and a much 
larger volume of gas which can be used for firing boilers, in furnaces, 
in gas-engines, or for other purposes. 

No. 28888 refers to the same matters as the above (1) to (9). The 
apparatus here allows ‘‘a thorough elimination of ammonia from 
the coke, and shows novel methods for introducing and producing the 
steam required in the process.’’ Fuel is fed into the apparatus by a 
special charging arrangement, and is treated in the upper part of the 
furnace with hot gas and steam; while in the lower part the coke is 
burnt preferably with a mixture of air and steam or air carrying water 
in a fine state of division. 

The apparatus described in patent No. 2888c contains special 
features for treating the cinders so as to get valuable bye-products from 
them; also for utilizing the heat of the hot producer gas leaving the 
apparatus. ‘‘It renders possible the production of gas containing 
only a small amount of nitrogen, in the upper part.’ 

in the arrangement referred to in patent No. 2888p, gas of consider- 
able illuminating power containing ammonia and tar vapour, and 
ordinary producer gas, are obtained separately from the same appara- 
tus. It consists of a shaft (supported on columns) with an iron mantle 
anc a fire-brick lining. Near the base, it has a part for melting the 
Cinders, fitted with an outflow and ducts, some distance above which 
are sas off-takes. In the upper part, the shaft is lined with hollow tiles 
forming flues which run separately in vertical direction and _ ter- 
Minate at the top at an annular flue, which is in communication with 
the chimney. Pipes conduct gas or steam into the apparatus; and 











near the top is a gas-exit to convey illuminating gas to any suitable 
type of apparatus for recovering ammonia and tar. 

Patent No. 2888r relates to a furnace designed for the purpose of 
producing a gas containing practically no undecomposed steam, and 
simultaneously a large amount of ammonia. It has inlet-ducts and an 
annular channel for introducing water in the liquid or gaseous state, 
with gas-orifices and a channel communicating therewith. A _ gas- 
heater (of any suitable construction) communicates with this channel ; 
and, at the other end, the heater communicates with a fan. At the 
base, the furnace is provided with a funnel-shaped bottom adapted to 
be closed by sliding doors, and furnished with rotary discharge-rollers. 

Patent No. 2888F specifically relates to a modification of No. 2888. 
Here the operation of the apparatus can be so modified that the gas 
off-takes above the lower part of the apparatus are used for introducing 
a secondary blast containing water. Through the lower inlets, suffi- 
cient air is introduced to burn all combustible matter from the cinders, 
and, if desired, to melt the cinders. In the former case, this blast may 
have some water or steam admixed ; but if the cinders are melted, a 
dry blast (preferably heated) is used below. Most of the blast is intro- 
duced holding steam or water in a fine division, so as to prevent the 
destruction of the ammonia. 


Gas for Illuminating and Heating Purposes.—Arzt, A. H., of Mar- 
garet Street, W. No. 4736; March 13, Igoo. 

This invention relates to ‘‘a substance which, when air is passed 
through or over it, will producea gas of good heating and illuminating 
properties, or which will enhance these properties, in coal or other gas, 
if the latter is passed over or through the substance.”’ 

The proposal is to mix very fine powdered pumice-stone with mag- 
nesia powder (magnesium oxide, MgO) and water, and work the mixture 
into a thick paste or dough, which is rubbed through a sieve so as to 
divide it into small lumps, which are dried in a current of hot air, and 
then calcined in an oven or furnace similar to those used in carbon or 
brick works. The lumps or stones thus formed are very light and 
porous; and when perfectly cooled down they are ready to be impreg- 
nated, first with silicic-triethyl-formate, 4SiH(OC2H/-); ; andthen with 
liquid hydrocarbon spirit or other volatile substances, or mineral oils of 
a like nature in whicha small quantity of metallic sodium, or amor- 
phous table salt, or crude camphor, 2C;oH16O, has been suspended. 

The stones thus prepared are now placed ina chamber provided with 
one or more inlet and outlet tubes—the former to connect it with a 
reservoir containing air or coal or other gas under pressure, or with 
some device for forcing air or gas through the chamber, the latter to 
connect it with the burners. 

The following serves (according to the patentee) as an explanation of 
the invention, and to show its distinction from other similar devices : 
‘‘ Pumice-stone is a mineral of volcanic origin, and generally con- 
sidered as a trahitic glassmagma, though it is not a glass in the proper 
sense of the word. It isa trisilicate of the type of H:2Si;O;2, in which 
five moleculés of water have disappeared, thus leaving a mass in the 
form H2Si,;0, behind. By heating this substance with magnesium 
oxide in the way described, the rest of its hydrogen is expelled and 
replaced by magnesium, giving a highly porous and absorbent mineral 
of peculiar chemical properties and the formula MgSi,0,. It has the 
valuable quality of completely assimilating into its mass an addition 
of silico-triethyl-formate; and when impregnated afterwards with 
hydrocarbonic spirit, mineral oils, or similar volatile substances, which 
contain a small amount of either metallic sodium, or amorphous table 
salt, or crude camphor, will give out fumes of silicic hydrogen SiH,, 
which readily mixes with similar hydrides of carbon from the hydro- 
carbons employed, and together forms a gas of hitherto quite unknown 
qualities for heating and lighting purposes. The mineral thereby splits 
into MgSiO3SiO2SiOz2, plus tetrethylic silicate 35i(OC2H;),, which, 
however, can be distilled over and reconverted into triethylformate, 
simply by conducting into it the fumes from magnesium-silicon which 
had been moistened with hydrochloric acid. Likewise, the same trisili- 
cate of magnesium is formed, if after a preliminary heating and wash- 
ing the above-mentioned products found in the carburetter are treated 
in the way first described. 

Mg2Si + 4HCl + 3Si(OC2H;), = 2 MgClz + 4Si1H(OC2H5); 
MgSiO; + SiOz + SiOz = MgSi3;0, 
The presence of silicic hydrides in hydrocarbon vapours not only 
greatly increases their illuminating and heating power, but prevents 
their condensation in the pipes or tubes employed to convey the gas to 
any distance. This tendency to condense has been one of the princi- 
pal drawbacks to the use of similar systems on a large scale.’’ 





Internal Combustion Engines.— Hamilton, J. H., of Sandiacre, Derby. 
No. 4897 ; March 15, 1goo. 

The first part of this invention relates to tandem engines of the four- 
stroke (‘‘ Beaude Rochas ’’) type, and consists in an arrangement for 
circulating water through the pistons. For this purpose, the patentee 
proposes to use a hollow piston-rod, which passes through a stuffing- 
box at the back-end of the front cylinder. This rod is secured to the 
two pistons; the hole through its centre being in communication at 
either end with a water space at the back-end of each piston, similar to 
that described in patent No. 1711 of 1899. 

The second part of the invention relates to the valves and the gear 
for operating them. They are preferably placed in the back-ends of 
the cylinders, with their axes parallel to the axis of the cylinders—the 
exhaust-valve being preferably below, and the admission and gas valves 
above this axis. To operate the valves, a side-shaft (driven at half the 
speed of the engine in the usual manner) is used ; but, instead of the 
usual cams, discs are arranged with cam-grooves cut round their circum- 
ference. In these grooves work conical rollers on the ends of levers, 
which, by means of their other ends, operate the valves so as to both open 
and close them positively, not by springs, as usual. To allow for wear, 
and for slight errors of adjustment, short springs are interposed in sucha 
manner that, after the valves are on their seats,’the lever moves a little 
further in the direction in which it was moving to close the valve—thus 
slightly compressing the spring, and pressing the valve firmly on its 
seat. The movement may be from jy to 4 inch. The motion thus 
given to the rollers, being in the direction of the axis of the side-shaft, 
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and the tani consequently in this direction also, thrust bearings are 
provided to take this pressure. 

Fig. 1 isa section through the back cylinder and a portion of the 
front cylinder of a tandem engine. The pistons A and B working in 
these cylinders are connected by a hollow rod C, passing through a 
stuffing-box in the back-end of the front cylinder, and forming, by 
means of the hole through it, a communication between the hollow 
spaces in the back-ends of the pistons. The arm D, attached to the 
piston-rod, has fixed to it a hollow plunger or tube E passing through 
a stuffing-box into the water-space of one cylinder. The arm has a 
passage formed in it, which is in communication at one end with the 
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hole in the plunger or tube, and at the other with the hole through the 
piston-rod. A tap-plug in the arm may be used for shutting off the 
water while the engine is at rest, or for regulating the quantity that 
passes to the pistons. The arm is guided at its outer end by a guide- 
bar G. The water passing to the pistons, after filling the hollow spaces 
in them, overflows into the ends of the pipes F—the inertia of the water 
making it flow alternately through the front and back pistons. The 
water that enters the pipe F is allowed to flow away through the tube 
or arm H to the trough I, provided with a waste-water outlet J. 

Fig. 2 shows an alternative method of carrying away the waste water 
by means of the plunger or tube K working into a space or barrel L, 
provided with a waste-water outlet-pipe J. 

Fig. 3 is a cross section, showing the mode of operating the valves. 
The exhaust and admission valves M and N open directly into the 
cylinder, and the gas-valve O into the air-passage. The lever S, 
operated by a grooved cam and conical roller U, works the admission 
and gas valves; and a lever R, operated by a grooved cam and conical 
roller T, works the exhaust-valve. The gas-valve is opened by a knife 
blade, and closed by a spring in the usual manner; the governor pre- 
venting the blade engaging with a notch in the valve-stem when the 
speed is too high. 





Lighting and Extinguishing Street Gas-Lamps at Predetermined 
Times.—Hook, H., of Pokesdown, near Bournemouth No. 13,139; 
July 20, 1900. f 

This invention has for its object to provide means whereby the bye- 
pass of an incandescent gas-lamp may be automatically turned on and 
off, or the jet of an ordinary burner be automatically turned up and 
down. 
































Fig. 1 is a side view (partly in section) showing the device applied 
toa gas-burner. Fig. 2 shows toan enlarged scale the essential features 
of the device. 

The arrangement consists of ordinary clock-work mechanism (operated 
by springs), so arranged as to drive through the medium of a train of 
wheels a wheel D ata uniform rate. This wheel is constructed with 
any convenient number of teeth—for the purpose of illustration, 16 are 





shown. It revolves once in twenty-four hours; so one-hour-and-a-half 
will be occupied by a given tooth in reaching the position originally 
occupied by the preceding one. Adjustably arranged on the pinion of 
the wheel are hands E, E!, provided with pins or projections which 
take into holes around the wheel, and by this means are carried round 
with the wheel. The hands are extended beyond the periphery of the 
wheel, and in their revolution come in contact with a small crank F, 
causing it to turn and carry upward a bent lever-arm G. This arm 
Carries a pin, which engages with another lever-arm H, pivoted at one 
end, and having its other end in engagement with a catch on a wheel 
I, preventing the wheel from revolving. As the arm G raises the arm 
H out of engagement with the catch, it also raises a second lever-arm 
Hi: fixed to the same spindle as the other. This second lever-arm in 
its upward movement comes in contact with a spindle J supported in 
an arm pivoted to the case-plate, and carrying it and a roller journalled 
thereon with it. This roller normally lies in a depression M in a re- 
volving disc K. The disc is driven through the medium of a train of 
wheels by the catch-wheel I—this wheel being driven by a clockwork 
train actuated by the spring L. 

When the arm G has been raised, and in turn has raised the arm H 
out of engagement with the catch of the wheel I, the latter would 
revolve, were it not for a pin provided on the wheel, which comes in 
contact with, and is held by, the bent portion of the arm G in its raised 
position—as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 2. 

After the bent lever-arm has been raised to a certain height, and the 
lever-arm Ht has adopted a position above the spindle J, and the roller 
on the spindle has fallen back into the depression in the periphery of 
the disc K, it is released, and allowed to fall back again into its original 
position. This occurs when the hand E has passed clear of the crank 
F. When the arm G falls, the catch-wheel I is released, and com- 
mences to revolve ; the arm H being held out of engagement with the 
catch thereon by the arm H! resting on the spindle J. As the catch- 
wheel revolves, it causes the disc K to revolve also through the medium 
of the train of wheels already referred to. During the revolution of 
the disc, it raises (in cam-like fashion) the roller, and its upward move- 
ment releases the lever-arm H!, and consequently the lever-arm H 
also, and they fall again. 

At a convenient point on the disc (preferably adjacent to the depres- 
sion M), there is pivoted one end of a connecting-rod O, the other end 
of which is pivoted to a cross-bar P, centrally pivoted to a standard 
©, rising from the case-plate of the device. The connecting-rod 
and the cross-bar are provided with holes, for the purpose of ad- 
justment; while the holes in the cross-bar may also serve for the 
attachment of the lower ends of chains, the upper ends of which are 
attached to the ends of a bye-pass or ordinary tap governing the supply 
of gas tothe burner. Thus the revolving of the disc K in the manner 
described causes the pulling up and down of the cross-piece P, and by 
means of the chains the turning on or off of the supply of gas to the 
burner. 


Machinery for Discharging Gas-Retorts.—Bronder, G. A., of New York. 
No. 21,974; Dec. 4, 1900. . 
The specification of this patent has been used in preparing the illus- 
trated description of the arrangement referred to which appears in our 
‘‘ Technical Record '’ to-day, p. 618. 


Automatic Gas-Lighters.—Berthold, C. E. J., of Berlin. No. 22,226; 
Dec. 6, Igoo. 

This invention is designed to prevent the early deterioration of the 
lighting-pastille under ordinary circumstances, and permits the lighting 
of burners provided with deflectors, by bringing the lighting-pastille 
near to the edge of the deflector, without causing an explosion, by 
replacing the solid casing heretofore used for covering the lighting- 
pastilles by a metal wire-guard in the form of a coil, so as to obtain a 
spring action. 





Four forms of the lighter are shown—a spiral casing or coil in which 
the automatic gas-lighting pastille is suspended ; a clight modification, 
in which the spiral casing is stiffened by suitable wires; a frame let 
into the ends of the spiral casing ; and a double coil within which the 
igniting-pastille is disposed. In the first arrangement, the gas-lighter 
consists simply of a suitably wound coil, in which the lighting-pastille 
is suspended. In the second, the spiral casing is stiffened by wires, so 
that itcannot spring apart. In this case, the lighting-pastille is attached 
to two opposite parts of the coil or to two opposite parts of the wires. 
In the third modification, a frame is let into the spiral casing so as to 
carry the lighting-pastille. By pulling asunder the coil, the frame can 
be removed from the casing, together with the lighting-pastille, so that 
the latter can easily be replaced. In the last modification, a second 
spiral casing or coil is disposed within the other one, to contain the 
lighting-pastille. This construction also allows of removing the inner 
coil without difficulty, so as to permit the replacement of the lighting- 
pastille. 


Fitting Pegs to Incandescent Gas-Burners.—Carpenter, C. C., of Old 
Kent Road, S.E. No. 22,492; Dec. 10, 1goo. 

This invention relates to an arrangement for fitting the pegs or props 

used to support the mantles of incandescent gas-burners in such a 
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manner that the centre or apex of the fork from which the mantle is 
supported is axially true with the lower or fitting socket of the peg. 
This is accomplished by taking two or more plates fixed at suitable 
distances apart; and in the lower one holes or projections are formed 
in which the socket of the mantle-support can be accurately fitted. 
Immediately above each hole or projection (and axially true with it), 
there is made in the upper plate or plates a series of holes through 
which pass guide-bars carrying on their lower extremities a fork en- 
gaging that of the mantle peg or prop. The sockets being placed in 
position, the prop is dropped in, and the guide-bar allowed to fall until 
the apex of its fork engages that of the mantle-prop. Cement is then 
poured into the socket of the prop; and on this setting, no matter how 
bent the prop may be, the apex of its fork will always be axially true 
with the lower socket, and therefore maintain the mantle centrally with 
the burner when in use. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2873.—Brown, A., ‘‘ Street gas lighting.’’ Feb. rr. 





2875.—BarRBER, G. H., ‘‘ Hydraulic main for gas-works.'’ Feb. 11. 
2892.—HILDEBRAND, H., ‘‘ Heating or cooling gases.’’ Feb. 11. 
2922.—KING, G., ‘‘ Closing the mouths of retorts.’’ Feb. 11. 


2923.—AIRD, K., ‘‘ Gas fires or stoves.’’ Feb. 11. 

2925.—HOFFBAUER, F., ‘‘ Gas-turbines.’’ Feb. 11. 

2936.—ScotTT, W., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ Feb. 11. 

2944.—HENDLER, J. J., and REEvEs, E. K., ‘‘ Generating acetylene 
gas.’’ Feb. 11. 

3017.—RomockI, J. Von, ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ A communi- 
cation from H. Ascher. Feb. 12. 





3038.—Suaa, W. T., ‘‘ Incandescent gas lighting.’’ Feb. 12. 
oe C. S., ‘‘Governor for regulating gas pressure.’’ 

eb. 13. 

3082.—NEIL, A. & J.,and FLETCHER, RUSSELL, AND Co., Ltp., ‘‘ Gas- 
stoves.’’ Feb. 13. 

3099.—BarreETT, F. L., ‘‘Charging retorts.’’ Feb. 13. 

3118.—WINTERFLOOD, J., ‘‘ Valve attachment for geysers.’’ Feb. 13. 

3164-5-6-7.—Hoy_eE, R., and Wicson, S., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ Feb. 14. 


3236.—Dow Le, A. G., ‘‘ Incandescent lamps, burners, and the like.’’ 
Feb. 14. 


3261.—WooDHOUSE, T. W., ‘‘ Gas-valve with bye-pass.’’ Feb. 15. 

3264.—BLAKEY, J. W., ‘‘ Anti-vibrating gas and air burner.’’ Feb. 15. 

3266.—BREARLEY, J. H., ‘‘ Generator or regenerative furnaces.’’ 
Feb. 15. 

3296.—Bou tT, A. J., ‘‘ Burners for incandescent gas lighting.’’ A 
communication from La Société Lumiére Boule. Feb. 15. 

3297.—BouLT, A. J., ‘‘ Pressure regulating devices for gas installa- 
tions."’ A communication from Société Lumiére Boule. Feb. 15. 


3341.—Harvey, E. C., ‘‘ Gas heating appliances.’’ Feb. 15. 

3405.—CaTER, R. W., ‘‘ Frame for supporting articles on ordinary gas- 
brackets.’’ Feb. 16. 

3441.—SWALLOw, L. L., ‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.’’ Feb. 18. 

3407.—CLARKE, A. W., ‘‘ Gas supply pipes.’’ Feb. 18. 

3537-—OwENsMITH, W. H., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Feb. 19. 

3571.—SuGG, W.T., and Foutcer, G. F. L., ‘‘ Incandescent gas 


lighting.’’ Feb. 19. 
3573.—CookE, J. J., and Grosse, G., ‘‘ Gas-stoves.’’ Feb. 1g. 
3586.—Darsy, J. H., ‘‘ Manufacture of coke.’’ Feb. 19. 


3610.—Goopwin, A., and HARGREAVES, W. L., ‘‘ Engines, pumps, 
compressors, blowers, exhausters, meters, and the like.’’ Feb. 1g. 


3689.—Brown, H. E., ‘‘ Controlling the pressure of gas.’’ Feb. 20. 
3728.—M‘DonaLp, R. W., ‘ Ceiling and roof lighting.’’ Feb. 21. 
gt rer E. G., ‘‘ Manufacture cf sulphate of ammonia.’’ 

eb. 21. 
3805.—GiBBons, W. P., and TEASDALE, C. R., ‘‘ Manufacture of 
gas.’’ Feb. 22. 


ap Aa meen C., ‘‘ Burners for incandescent gas lighting.’’ 
eb. 22. 

3856.—LEATHER, J. P., ‘‘ Determining and recording the illuminating 
power of gas.’’ Feb. 22. 

3874.—WalirE, R. T., ‘*‘ Gas and oil stoves.'’ Feb. 23. 

3892.—RiTcuiE, J., ‘‘ Gas-brackets.’’ Feb. 23. 

3934.—CLAyYTon, R., ‘‘ Gas-fires.’’ Feb. 23. 


_ — » 
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Middlesbrough and the Darlington New Water Scheme.—The General 

urposes Committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation have decided 
to oppose the proposal of the Darlington Water card to take more 
water from the Tees at Broken Scar. The additional pumping-engines 
proposed to be erected will, it is said, be capable of taking 2 million 
gallons a day from the river 

Public Incandescent Gas Lighting at Birmingham.—The Public 
Works Committee of the Birmingham Corporation report that 2300 
lamps in the city have been provided with means for incandescent 
lighting, and that a distinct improvement in the lighting of the thorough- 
fares in which the lamps have been altered has resulted, without, so far 
as they have been able to ascertain, any additional cost. It is there- 
lore proposed to extend the system to all the principal thoroughfares. 


Shipley Gas Bill and Baildon Interests.—One of the Parliamen- 
lary Bills of West Riding authorities which affect Bradford is (says 
the * Bradford Observer ’’) that of the Shipley District Council. The 
Provisions of the measure which specially concern Bradford are those 
which relate to gas supply, water supply, tramways, and electricity. 
Having regard to the fact that the incorporation of Baildon within the 
= ls included in the Bradford Bill, and to the fact that, under the 
nid Gas Act, Baildon has to buy Shipley gas, it is a question 
Whether Baildon—or Bradford on its behalf—should not seek, by oppo- 
oe to the Shipley Bill, to secure the relief of Baildon from this 
et ade As to electricity, Shipley asks for powers to supply it 
. setae districts which, unless provided against, would mean to 
tadford consumers if they chose to take it. On this and other points 
ao needs protection. It is hoped that all the points may be 
: = settled before the Committee stage; but in the meantime 
— ition to Parliament has been prepared by the Bradford Corpora- 
of Not so much with the object of defeating the Bill as with the view 

Preserving freedom of action, if opposition becomes necessary. 
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Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association. 


Sir,—I have just received from Mr. Charles Hill, the Secretary of 
the above Association, a pamphlet headed ‘‘ The Pearl of Days,’’ a 
printed circular letter, and a petition form, all of which were addressed 
to the foreman of the gas-works, and apparently not intended to come 
tome. Butas I hold the office of both foreman and manager, «c., 
the papers were delivered to me, as is usual in such cases. I herewith 
enclose the papers for your perusal. 

No doubt, similar circulars, &c., have been posted to the majority of 
gas-works foremen throughout the country; and as, where strained 
relations already exist between the management and their men, the 
Association’s action may cause further trouble, I think you will agree 
that the matter should not pass unnoticed. Further, many foremen and 
men may have received copies of the circular, &c., respecting which 
the managers will in all probability be in ignorance. The letter asks 
the foreman to help the Association, and suggests that the ‘‘ directors 
and managers may be influenced,’’ &c., and that the ‘* printed memorial 
should be signed by the men employed in your works and submitted to 
the Directors.’’ 

While agreeing that there should be as little Sunday work as possible, 
it does seem a pity that the Association should seek to carry out its 
work in a way which, in my opinion, is quite improper, and which one 
is almost inclined to qualify as underhand. I have two leading stokers 
—both right good men, and for whom I have considerable respect ; but 
if either of them presented a petition to me referring toany of the work, 
or my arrangements, I should at once disrate or discharge him. If 
there is any complaint to make, I am always willing to hear it from an 
individual complainant, and in a straightforward way ; but by petition, 
never. 

In looking through the constitution of the Association, I find that 
among the Past-Presidents and Vice-Presidents there are two Past- 
Presidents of the Trades Union Congress; and the Vice-Presidents 
include the Miners’ Agent for South Wales, and the President of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. ‘‘C.H.,’’ in ‘‘ The Pearl of Days,’ 
writes that ‘‘ it is possible to lessen the Sunday work, and in some cases 
to abolish it ;’’ ‘‘ it is mainly a question of providing more machinery, 
more retorts,-more gas workers ;’’ it is ‘‘ only a question of expense.’’ 

I may mention that I shut down on Sunday for twelve hours whenever 
that is possible—at this season of the year, every Sunday. But one 
man must necessarily be at work even when we shut down; and there 
is always competition for the duty. Only one man, who lives 33 miles 
away, has expressed a wish to be ‘‘ off’’ on a Sunday ; and then four 
other men offered to take his place. Just at present we are working 
under very exceptional circumstances ; but after about fourteen days, 
my stokers will be making 25,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of gas per man 
per day. W.H.A 

Feb. 28, 1go1. — 


. - — 
~ — 


Gas and Water Companies and Electric Traction. 


Sir,—Mr. George Livesey’s letter in your last issue deserves the 
attention which any opinion from him on an industrial question de- 
mands. I think his contentions may be fairly stated thus: (1) That 
the London Chamber of Commerce has improperly espoused the cause 
of one section of its members at the expense of another. (2) That the 
so-called Joint Committee clause is incompatible with the interests of 
Gas and Water Companies. 

As to the first point, I am not authorized to speak for the London 
Chamber of Commerce. But I imagine its answer would be that it is 
willing, under proper conditions, to act as the mouthpiece of any section 
of its members who desire to call attention to matters which they believe 
to be prejudicial to their trade interests. It is thus equally open to gas 
and water companies who are members of the Chamber to do for their 
interests what the Electrical Section has done. 

Turning to the second point, it is clear that Mr. Livesey confirms 
the charge made in Mr. Murray's letter—that it is the Gas and Water 
Companies who are the aggressors in this matter, and not the Electric 
Traction Companies, as was suggested at the recent meeting of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. The former desire to upset the 
status quo reached after the fullest consideration by Parliament. 

What justification have they for this? In America, there are some 
40,000 miles of electric traction, and probably an equal mileage on the 
Continent, in operation on the system to which the Gas and Water 
Companies take exception. Many ofthese lines have been established 
for years—certainly long enough to determine whether there is a firm 
foundation for the fears of the Gas and Water Companies. It is a 
question of good or bad work. If the work is well done, under the 
conditions imposed by the Board of Trade, there is no more reason for 
compelling return conductors for electric traction to be insulated 
than for forcing gas-mains to be carried overhead, lest by leakage or 
explosion, consequent upon defective work, injury should be caused to 
life and property. 

The electrical industry in this country has been hampered at every 
stage by vested interests; and it must be earnestly hoped that the 
Legislature will not again take a step backward, uuless there is more 
conclusive evidence than at present exists that the fears of the Gasand 
Water Companies are justified. R. Percy SELLON, 

Chairman, Electrical Section, L. C. of C. 





March 1, tgot. 
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The Price of Dry Gas-Meters. 


Sir,—We read with much interest the letter from Messrs. Thomas 
Glover and Co., Limited, published in your last issue. 

Your correspondents contend that no meter manufacturers, other 
than the old-established firms (who fixed what was, in their opinion, a 


. fair price) are honest ; that they cannot supply meters under that 
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price without a depreciation in the high quality of the meters supplied 
by these old-established firms ; that their guarantee is ‘‘ no guarantee ; ’’ 
and that they only come into existence to snatch accounts, and drop out. 

We are not an old-established firm. We must plead guilty to that 
charge, and comfort ourselves with the knowledge that, at one time or 
another, all our competitors suffered from the same disadvantage. We 
have only been established since 1897; but we have not yet dropped 
out, nor have we any intention of so doing. We pay the standard rate 
of wages to our employees, many of whom have been with us since we 
commenced business. The material used in the construction of our 
meters is the very best obtainable ; and we make a profit on the sale of 
our goods which we consider a very fair one. We have no doubt but 
that we are not alone in these respects, and that many of our competi- 
tors can say exactly the same. 

If Messrs. Glover’s opinion of the governing officials of gas com- 
panies is that they only want a cheap meter to be offered to them, and 
accounts may be opened, it is not ours. We have found that, regard- 
less of price, meters were tested on their merits; and any other sup- 
position does not argue very favourably for the intelligence of these 
officials. We number among our customers some of the largest gas 
companies in the Kingdom; and it was only after lengthy tests and 
experiments, that we could get entered on their books as suppliers. 

It may be that the price fixed by the old-established firms was one 
which—owing to costly administration, extensive advertising, and the 
expense of numerous branches—only left a fair margin of profit ; and 
they are, of course, at liberty to sell their goods at any price they think 
fit. But we protest most strongly against dishonest motives being 
ascribed to those who do not agree with them on this point. We (pre- 
sumably with many other firms) consider we have a right to sell our 
goods at our own price ; and as long as we maintain the high quality of 
our manufactures, we are sure we will continue to receive the support 
accorded to us in the past. 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON METER Co., LTD. 

Tooley Street, S.E., Feb. 28, rgor. 





SirR,—The letter of Messrs. T. Glover and Co., in your last issue, 
commenting upon the remarks of Mr. Livesey at the meeting of the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company, opens out questions of consider- 
able moment to the gas industry. The first and most important is 
whether it is sufficient to ask of the honest traders that they supply a 
first-class article at a reasonable price; the second, are gas companies 
justified in practically freezing-out all new adventurers simply because 
the honest traders supply good work at a reasonable price ? 

I am of opinion that the traders are entitled toa fair preference ; but 
there are other vital interests to be taken into consideration. For 
instance, in the gas-meter industry, no improvements have been made 
in the principle of their machines since they were first introduced as 
measures of gas; and I must therefore take it that the energy and 
talent of the trade have been expended in perfecting the systems of 
manufacture. Isthis the case? I think not; for then we should have 
no cause for complaints as to want of uniformity of gauge in their manu- 
factures. Let us go a step further, and we find that the only great 
advance in the meter industry has been the introduction of the prepay- 
ment gas-meter. Gas undertakings are in no way indebted to the trade 
on that account. The system was first of all introduced by an outside 
adventurer—one in no way interested in the meter trade (Mr. Brownhill). 
His meter was perhaps impracticable ; but the idea was taken up, per- 
fected, and introduced by the very class now considered good for freezing- 
out. Mr. Livesey and the gas companies may, therefore, fairly consider 
that they are justified in giving encouragement to outsiders. 

The ‘‘ JourNAL”’ has frequently called the attention of gas managers 
to the fact that they of the rising generation must face a new order of 
things. Twenty years ago, gas companies feared no foes; they were 
practically free of competition. A change then came upon the scene. 
Electricians made a vigorous attack upon the monopoly by gas autho- 
rities of the public lighting. They followed it up with an assault on 
private lighting, and secured positions from which at present there 
appears small probability of their being easily ousted. The Americans 
and the Russians then invaded gas territory—supplying illuminating 
oils at unprecedented rates. This competition conrad progress. 
The gas manufacturers were compelled to search out for new fields to 
supply. They held out the hand of assistance where hitherto it had 
been refused ; and as a consequence we find that the introduction of 
competition in lighting gave an immense impetus to the introduction 
of gas for purposes other than lighting. Gas-engines and gas-stoves 
consumed gas previously used for public lighting ; and the immense 
demand from artizans’ dwellings enabled gas companies to do more 
than hold their own. 

Have the gas authorities considered these results sufficient? I 
venture to say that they have not; for they commenced to set their 
houses in order. New systems of carbonizing, resulting in great saving 
of fuel, labour-saving appliances in the form of conveyors, and machine 
charging and improved methods of utilizing residuals, have enabled 
them to make and sell their gas at greatly reduced cost. Much more 
remains to be done; and I am at one with Messrs. Glover in con- 
sidering that it would be mutually advantageous to gas managers and 
manufacturers and experts in gas apparatus to hold periodical meetings 
for comparison of notes. 

The most noticeable feature of the New Century, from an industrial 
point of view, is the tendency of manufacturers to join forces, either by 
amalgamation or by the formation of Associations. This must, of 
necessity, give rise to feelings of suspicion on the part of their customers, 
as to what may be the objects aimed at. They may be of the most 
selfish description, or they may have a tendency to the general good. 
From an engineering point of view, the amalgamation of the various 
firms of an industry gives first a large and constant turn-out, complete 
sub-division of the work is possible, and labour-saving devices can be 
adopted that are impossible in works of smaller magnitude. This isa 
subject worthy of the consideration of any such new Association. The 
gas managers could bargain for their undertakings having a fair share 
in the savings resulting from these combinations. It is reasonabie 
that the firms should be asked, after paying a legitimate interest on the 
capital invested, to divide the remaining proportion of profit in moieties 
—one to the firm and the other to be distributed among the customers 





of the firm in the shape of a half-yearly rebate on the amount of their 
accounts. The workpeople should also share in the profit, and rec eive 
a proportion of the rebate. 

The coming decade will bring a fresh and vigorous campaign against 
the gas companies ; and it will have to be met with New Century ideas, 
Gas manufacturers and plant manufacturers alike will have to strain 
every effort to obtain efficiency at reduced cost. Cheap gas will have 
to be made; old-fashioned prejudices will have to be removed; and 
legislators and the general public will have to be educated up to the 
point of knowing that restrictive Acts of Parliament will have to be 
altered. Then will gas companies be enabled to tackle the question of 
supplying cheap power and smokeless fuel where now out of their reach. 
For these purposes a Joint Association would be invaluable. 


Manchester, March 2, 1901. Tuos. G. Marsi. 


—_— — a 
——— 


Experiment in Reducing Illuminating Power. 


Sir,—Having the management of a company who have, I believe, 
always supplied gas of not less than 17$-candle power, and charging 
their maximum price, which is much lower now than our neighbours, 
who supply 15 to 16 candle gas (the result of giving way to prevent op- 
position from the council when applying for their Provisional Order), 
the high price of coal naturally pointed to a great reduction in profit. 
Although having at the time been appointed here only a short while, I 
recommended my board to reduce the illuminating power to 16 candles, 
as the working results were seriously affected in the effort to keep the 
gas up to the standard hitherto supplied, with coal of not quite such good 
quality. Asa fact, although equal contracts for inland and seaborne 
coal had been running, it fell to my lot to have a greater stock of the 
latter. Unfortunately, I was not nearly so lucky as in the case of your 
correspondent. . 

Notwithstanding that I reduced the quality of the gas very gently, 
complaints that ‘‘ the gas was not so white as it used to be’’ dropped 
in ; and encouraging my stokers with our improved working resulted on 
one occasion in the night men (in order to compete with the day men) 
putting the light down to just under 15 candles in the early part of the 
evening—making matters in my case very unpleasant. I made an 
effort to go personally to all who sent letters of complaint ; and although 
in some cases—apart from the reduction in quality—small pipes were 
the cause, I discovered that defective burners were at the bottom of 
most of the trouble. I have supplied burners and economizers free for 
months past; and both myself and my foreman have made every in- 
quiry, and attended to complaints even when made indirect. In the 
case of shops and other buildings, we have recommended incandescents 
or fitted burners and economizers free, at a most trifling cost to the 
company. 

I am now more than satisfied with the results. We are supplying 
gas of between 15°5 and 16 candle power; and for weeks past we have 
not had a single complaint. But the principal point is the saving under 
the heading of carbonizing, which I find will work out to a substantial 
sum at the end of the year. The consumers, teo, will eventually benefit,’ 
as with the reduction in the price of coal and the illuminating power 
also, we hope at an early date to be able to lower our price for gas. 

The experiment in reducing illuminating power—though somewhat 
difficult—has, in my case, been quite successful. S 

March 1, tgot. 
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Conveying Gasoline by Sea in Tropical Climates.—‘‘ H. K. H.”’ writes 
that he will be glad of information on the two following points : (1) How 
to convey gasoline in quantity by sea in a tropical climate, without risk 
of loss or damage ; and (2) what firms are prepared to purchase the 
dried cyanide residue resulting from washing gas with a solution of 
sulphate of iron. The first question is eminently fitted to be dealt with 
in our ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns ; but as to the latter, private 
letters only (addressed to the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ office) could be attended to 
—and this only in view of the fact that our correspondent is the 
Engineer of a Gas Company in the Far East, and so has not the 
ordinary facilities for getting such information at first hand. 

Midland Association Meeting.—Mr. Charles Hunt writes: A correc- 
tion is necessary in your report of my remarks in seconding a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address. I am made to say that the 
adoption of coke-ovens by gas manufacturers would not do more than 
‘instigate ’’ (instead of ‘‘ mitigate’’) competition in the sales of re- 
siduals. Mr. Samuel Glover, of St. Helens, writes : I notice by an error 
in the report of the discussion on Mr. Berridge’s paper at the recent 
Midland Association meeting, you make it appear that I said, after the 
words ‘‘ gas managers made in Germany,”’ ‘‘ who would be sent over to 
teach English gas managers how to make gas out of distilled tar, 
instead of ‘‘ how to make gas, how to distil tar,’’ &c. Ihave no doubt 
that many of your readers will see at once the error ; but I shall be 
glad if you will publish this correction. 


_ — — ' 








—_ 


Mr. Pete Curran on English and American Workmen.—When on 
his way, a few days ago, to address the Penrhyn quarrymen, Mr. Pete 
Curran called at Neath, and spoke at a meeting organized by the 
Neath Trades Council in the interests of the local gas stokers. 
has lately been travelling in America, and he saw there a great dea 
which impressed him. In the course of his remarks, he told his 
audience that the lot of the worker in the old country was far better 
than that of the cosmopolitan herd of workers across the a. 
The rush and the wear and tear in America he described as fearfu 
and at the end of the week, after working at such high tension, the 
money earned, taking its purchasing power into consideration, was 
little more than that obtained by the British workman. The — 
worked 60 hours a week ; and it should not be forgotten, he said, tha 
he worked 60 minutes in the hour. The grinding, crushing tyranny < 
the Trusts and the Syndicates was described in a masterly manner, “* 
was also the corruption in elections and public matters general y: “ 
said he hoped they should never see the workmen of this cous s 
toiling under the degrading and exhausting conditions which were 
painfully apparent in America. The spread of Trade Unionism wou 
prove a great blessing to English and Americans alike. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





The following progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read the first time: Arlesey Gas Bill, Aspatria, Silloth, and 
District Water Bill, Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill, Broad- 
stairs and St. Peter’s Water and Improvement Bill, Dever 
Corporation Bill, Handsworth Urban District Council Bill, 
Harrogate Water Bill, Heywood and Middleton Water Board 


Bill, Leeds Corporation (General Powers) Bill, Leeds Corpora- - 


tion Water Bill, Oakham Water Bill, Poulton-le-Fylde Gas Bill, 
Prestatyn Water Bill, Ripon Corporation Bill, Rugby Water 
and Improvement Bill, Salford Corporation Bill, Sheffield Cor- 
poration Bill, Smethwick Corporation Bill, Southport Water 
(Transfer) Bill, Stockport Corporation Water Bill, Stratton and 
Bude Gas Bill, Stratton and Bude Improvement Bill, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield Urban District (Water) Bill. 

Bills read the first time and referred to the Examiners: Alfreton 
Gas Bill, Bath Gaslight and Coke Bill, Chester Gas Bill, Dover 
Gas Bill, Elland Gas Bill, Fayersham Water Bill, Harpenden 
District Gas Bill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Bill, 
Newport (Isle of Wight) Gas Bill, New Swindon Gas Bill, 
Omagh Gas Bill, Otley Gas Bill, Rhymney and Aber Valleys 
Gas and Water Bill, Shrewsbury Gas Bill, South Essex Water 
Bill, Weston-super-Mare Gas Bill, Wisbech Water Bill. — 

Bills read a second time: Arlesey Gas Bill, Aspatria, Silloth, and 
District Water Bill, Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill, Broad- 
stairs and St. Peter’s Water and Improvement Bill, Dover Cor- 
poration Bill, Handsworth Urban District Council Bill, Harro- 
gate Water Bill, Heywood and Middleton Water Board Bill, 
Leeds Corporation (General Powers) Bill, Leeds Corporation 
Water Bill, Oakham Water Bill, Poulton-le-Fylde Gas Bill, 
Prestatyn Water Bill, Ripon Corporaticn Bill, Rugby Water 
and Improvement Bill, Salford Corporation Bill, Sheffield Cor- 
poration Bill, Smethwick Corporation Bill, Southport Water 
(Transfer) Bill, Stockport Corporation Water Bill, Stratton and 
Bude Improvement Bill. 


_ 
° — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Sir Henry Fowler intends to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
to-night whether he can improve the system of lighting the inside of 
Palace Yard in the same manner as that adopted on the frontages to 
Parliament Square and Bridge Street—viz., by incandescent lamps. 

Mr. Bousfield has given notice of his intention to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to Weights and Measures; and Mr. Sinclair 
proposes to introduce one to amend the law relating to the liability of 
water companies for the storage of water. 

Last Friday, a Bill to amend the Borough Funds Act, 1872, was 
brought in by Captain Jessel, and read the first time. 

Mr. Bartley gave notice last week of his intention to move for a 
return showing the results of the expenditure on the supply of electricity 
by local authorities in Great Britain and Ireland, furnishing the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) Locality. (2) When authority for the supply of 
electricity was granted. (3) Capital expended. (4) Gross revenue. 
(5) Estimated value of electricity used by locality. (6) Total actual 
revenue. (7) Total annual expenditure of maintenance, manufacture, 
and all other charges, not including sinking fund or interest on capital 
expenditure. (8) Net revenue or net annual loss. (9) Percentage of 
profit or loss on capital expended. 

Sir F. Dixon-Hartland has blocked the London Water (Purchase) 
Bill and the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water Bill; and a 
similar step has been taken in regard to the latter Bill by Mr. Grenfell. 
The Wolverhampton Corporation Water Bill has been blocked by 
several members. 

The Essex County Council have petitioned against the London Water 
(Purchase) Bill; the Cullingworth Gas Company, against the Bingley 
Urban District Council Bill; and the Heckmondwike Gas Company, 
against the Heckmondwike Gas (Transfer) Bill. 


The following progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read the first time, and referred to the Examiners: Alder- 
shot Gas and Water Bill, British Gaslight Company Bill, 
Burgess Hill Water Bill, Crawley Gas Bill, Cromer Water Bill, 
Devonport Gas and Coke Bill, Dorking Gas Bill, Gaslight and 
Coke Company Bill, Golborne Gas Bill, Gravesend Gas Bill, 
Horley District Gas Bill, Leatherhead Gas Bill, Llandrindod 
Wells Water Bill, Long Eaton Gas Bill, Richmond Gas Bill, 
Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water Bill, South Metro- 
politan Gas Bill, Stroud Gas Bill, Tendring Hundred Water 
ill, Wells Water Bill, West Surrey Water Bill. 

Bills read the first time, and ordered for second reading : Aldeburgh 
Corporation (Water) Bill, Bingley Urban District Council Bill, 
Blackburn Corporation Bill, Burton-upon-Trent Corporation 
Bill, Bury Corporation Bill, Colwyn Bay and Colwyn Urban 
District Gas Bill, Derby Corporation Bill, Derwent Valley 
Water Board Bill, Devonport Corporation (Gas) Bill, Hartle- 
pools Gas and Water Transfer Bill, Heckmondwike Gas (Trans- 
fer) Bill, Honley Urban District Council Gas Bill, Ilkeston and 
Heanor Water Board Bill, Kettering Urban District Water Bill, 
Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation Bill, Llandrindod Wells Urban 
District Council Water Bill, London Water (Purchase) Bill, 
Mansfield Corporation Bill, Metropolitan Water Companies 
(Amendment of Acts) Bill, Mond Gas Bill,. Petersfield and Selsey 
Gas Bill, Rhyl Improvement Bill, Shipley Improvement Bill, 
Swanage Gas and Water Bill, Tees Valley Water Board Bill, 
Wallasey Improvement Bill, Wells Corporation Water Bill, 
Wolverhampton Corporation Water Bill. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BRISTOL WINTER ASSIZES.—Saturday, Feb. 23. 


(Before Mr. Justice Day.) 


White v. Bristol Gas Company—Damages for Personal Injuries and 
Loss Occasioned by a Gas Explosion. 

In this case the plaintiffs were John White, Augusta White (his wife), 
and Arthur White (their son) ; and they sought to recover from the 
Bristol Gas Company damages for personal injuries and loss sustained 
by the alleged negligence of the defendants. Negligence was denied 
by the latter ; and as to two of the plaintiffs, they alleged contributory 
negligence. 


Mr. J. ALDERSON Foote, K.C., and Mr. CLAVELL SALTER appeared 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. Henry E. Duke, K.C., M.P., and Mr. F. E. 
WEATHERLY for the defendants. 

Mr. Foote, in opening the case, said the action was to recover 
damages for severe personal injuries sustained in consequence of an 
explosion of gas at the Ship Inn, Deanery Road, on Nov. 25, 1899. 
Mr. White was the licensee of the Ship Inn. In the summer of 1899 
the Tramway Company dug a trench in Deanery Road for their elec- 
tric cable; and the trench remained open some weeks or months, also 
exposing the gas-main. This action was not now against the Tramway 
Company, but solely against the Gas Company. Therefore in anything 
he said he was not complaining of the Tramway Company. It was 
important to consider the duty of the Gas Company when their mains 
were exposed to danger by work in the streets. They were bound to 
take all reasonable precautions to see that the mains were not injured, 
because they contained that which was dangerous to the public if it 
escaped improperly. In October, the trench was loosely filled in by 
the Tramway Company ; and when it was done, he thought the Jury 
would find, the Gas Company made no inspection or test of their main, 
although they knew of the trench being dug and that the main was 
exposed for, at any rate, some weeks. The road at this part was com- 
posed largely of rubble and the remains of old buildings ; and it appeared 
probable that, in filling up the trench, the gas-main was not properly 
supported underneath. A steam-roller went over the trench towards 
the end of October. Then early in November a strong smell of gas 
was noticed in the street, and continued for two or three weeks. At 
last it became so intolerable that Mr. White sent for a gas-fitter to 
examine his fittings. They were found all right; but the smell was 
strongest in the bottle and jug department. The gas-fitter removed 
the flooring at about six o’clock in the evening to see if there were any 
pipes underneath. There were no pipes; but instantly a volume of 
gas rushed up into the department, where there was a light, and a 
serious explosion occurred. Mrs. White, who was in the bar, was so 
seriously burnt that at one time her life was in danger. The son, who 
worked at his own trade, was less seriously hurt. Whether the gas 
had begun to accumulate under the floor from the previous July, he 
did not know. Probably when the steam-roller was used, the main 
was fractured, because it had not been properly supported ; and so the 
gas escaped. Up to the time of theexplosion, Mrs. White had enjoyed 
good health and managed thehouse. Sincethen she had not been able 
to do so; and her husband had had to give up his work as a clicker, 
and stay at home. 

John White, who was in another part of the house when the explosion 
occurred, confirmed the statement of Counsel. 

In cross-examination, witness said that he had abandoned his action 
against the Tramway Company, but not because he was told that 
they closed the trench on July 22. He did not think the Corporation 
steam-roller went over the trench which exposed the gas-main. He 
noticed the gas escaping in the street in September, but said nothing 
to the Company. The smell of gas was perceived in his house three 
or four days before he called in a gas-fitter. He did not tell anybody 
that the gas-fitter used a light, and said, ‘‘ It’s all right,’’ and then the 
explosion occurred. The fitter tested the chandelier in the sitting- 
room within a few minutes of the explosion; but he blew out the 
candle he was using before going to the bottle and jug department. 

Re-examined by Mr. FootE: There was nocandle used in the bottle 
and jug department; and there was no need for one, as there was a 
bright incandescent light. 

The other two plaintiffs also gave evidence. 

George B. Baynton, the gas-fitter who was engaged to find the leakage, 
said he used a candle to solder pipes that he cut. But he finally blew 
it out when he could find no escape. He then proposed to take up 
the boards of the bottle and jug department, and did so without using 
or requiring the candle, because there were incandescent gas-burners 
alight. Almost as soon as he got one board up, and before the street 
door could be opened, the explosion occurred. 

Other witnesses having given evidence, 

Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, Surveyor, stated that he had examined the 
premises, and opened the pavement between the gas-main and the 
house. The road was ‘‘ made-ground ’’—rubble and lime, &c., from 
old buildings. The wall of the house had holes in it, and there was an 
old drain, so that a leakage of gas could get into the house, and the 
nature of the road would allow gas to escape in several directions. 

Mr. J. M. Froud, Surveyor, corroborated this evidence. 

Mr. W. H. Passmore, M.R.C.S., explained Mrs. White’s injuries, 
and said even in February, 1900, she was unable to attend to her 
duties. 

Dr. Carter said Mrs. White could never be as well as she was before 
the shock. She had fallen faint in the street since, and sprained her 
ankle. 

Mr. Duke, on behalf of the Company, remarked that there were two 
allegations of negligence—neglect to secure the main, and, if not that, 
neglect to stop an escape of gas. The Tramway Company cut a cable 
trench parallel to the gas-main—which never was exposed at the point 
—and the Gas Company supervised the work in their own interests, 
watching the security of their main. With regard to the undoubted 
fracture of the main and escape of gas which occurred without the 
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knowledge or the fault of the Gas Company, the only person who took 
any action was the plaintiff, John White, who came to the conclusion 
that there was an escape of gas in his own house. None of those who 
said they smelt gas in the street took steps to tell the Company; and 
the Company’s officials who passed daily did not observe the escape. 
In fact, nobody discovered it until the explosion occurred. The con- 
duct of the plaintiffs’ witnesses at the time was a better indication of 
the facts than their evidence nearly two years afterwards. There was 
undoubtedly an escape of gas into the plaintiffs’ house; and there was 
anexplosion. He suggested that it was caused by young White holding 
a candle while Baynton was getting up the boards. 

George Kingom, inspector of outside work for the Company, said he 
inspected the work of the Tramway Company daily; and sometimes 
two or three times a day. No part of the gas-main was exposed. 
When the fracture was found, no portion of the main was in newly- 
disturbed ground. They had to use picks to get at the main. 

Cross-examined : He could not say how the main was fractured ; but 
he knew that steam-rollers often fractured mains. 

Re-examined: A pickaxe blow would not cause such a fracture as 
this one. 


Monday, Feb. 25. 


On the case being resumed this morning, 

Sidney C. Holmes, an excavator, corroborated the statement that the 
ground around the fractured main was solid, and had not been disturbed 
recently. 

Cross-examined : He never saw the main exposed while the tramway 
trench was open. | 

James Jones, one of the Company's labourers, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Rk. L. Griffin, Electrical Engineer, who superintended the cut- 
ting of the tramway trench, said the gas-main was not exposed at any 
time during the work, The tramway cables were put in four pipes, 
which were embedded in concrete. 

Three other witnesses who were engaged in laying the pipes for the 
cables also deposed that the main was never exposed. 

Mr. Albert Jones, the Company’s Superintendent of Mains, said he 
watched the tramway work in Deanery Road, and the gas-main was 
never exposed in the neighbourhood ofthe ShipInn. When the escape 
of gas occurred, the ground was quite firm. John White told him that 
Baynton, the gas-fitter, had a light when the explosion occurred, and 
srg: ‘‘I was afraid somethinge would happen when he asked for a 
ight.’’ 

Cross-examined : Plaintiff did not at the time blame the Gas Com- 
pany, but took the blame upon himself. Naturally White was upset 
by the explosion. He (witness) understood that Baynton was a cus- 
tomer, and was to be paid personally for his work, as it was done in 
his own time. No complaints of smells in the road had been made to 
the Company. He had 323 miles of mains under his supervision. 

Police-Inspector Robertson stated thatimmediately after the explosion 
he went to the Ship Inn, and White told him that his son held a light 
while Baynton took up the boards, and then the explosion occurred. 
Witness had been in the road daily for a month before, and noticed no 
escape of gas. The police had instructions to report escapes of gas. 

A police-sergeant corroborated this evidence, and a police-constable 
stated that Arthur White told him at the Infirmary that Baynton was 
holding the lighted candle, but Baynton said Arthur White had the 
candle. The landlord afterwards said his son was holding the light. 
This witness passed the Ship Inn eight or nine times daily for a month 
before the explosion, and did not smell gas in the road 

Mr, John Phillips, the Secretary of the Gas Company, said he was 
almost daily passing along Deanery Road while the tramway trench 
was being made; and the gas-main was not exposed. He was fre- 
quently along the road in November, and-did not smell gas. 

Similar evidence was given by other gas officials. 

Mr. D. Irving, the Engineer of the Stapleton works of the Company, 
said the fractured main was a good, sound article, and properly laid. 
A fracture of the kind could not have been produced by the blow of a 
pick. He thought the accident at the Ship Inn was a local explosion 
near the floor, caused by the application of a light. If the room had 
been filled with gas mixed with air, the whole building would have been 
wrecked. 

Cross-examined : A very slight explosion would blow windows out. 
He thought the main must have been fractured some time after the 
trench was made. The gas would take some time tocome through the 
surface of the macadamized road. 

Mr. George Ford, District Inspector to the Sanitary Authority, stated 
that the steam-roller, weighing 15 tons, was put on Deanery Road from 
about Oct. 6 to rr. It also passed by the Ship Inn as late as the 18th. 

Counsel having addressed the Jury, 

His LorpsHip summed up, remarking that there was not a scintilla 
of evidence of contributory negligence against White and his wife. 
It was for the Jury to say whether, seeing that no gas was known to ke 
under the floor, there was contributory negligence against Arthur White, 
if they believed that he was holding a light. The explosion was un- 
doubtedly connected with the fracture of the main? How did the 
fracture occur? It seemed conclusive that the main had been disturbed 
by the construction of the cable trench, though there was no imputa- 
tion against the manner in which the trench was made In made-soil 
of the character that this was, the making of the trench was very likely 
to disturb the main, though it might not have been exposed. But, 
being disturbed, when a great weight like the steam-roller came over 
it, one could easily understand the fracture of the main. The Gas 
Company did not appear to have done more than ascertain that the 
main was not exposed ; but it was disturbance, not exposure, that they 
had to dread. 

The Jury found for plaintiffs, and awarded them £420 damages— 
£400 for the husband and wife and £20 for the son. 

On Thursday, leave to appeal—on the question of the liability of the 
Company for the explosion—was granted on the application of Mr. Duke. 


-_ — 
ee 


Canadian Gas-Works.— According to some statistics published in 
the ‘‘ Electrical World’’ of New York, there has been a decrease of 
six gas-works in Canada during the past ten years ; the number in 1891 
being 49, whereas last year it was only 43. 








BRISTOL WINTER ASSIZES—Monday, Feb. 25. 


(Before Mr. Justice Day.) 
The Bristol] Gas Company Lose an Action for Libel. 
Following the action connected with the Ship Inn gas explosion was 
one by the Bristol Gas Company against Mr. W. D. L. Macpherson, of 
Clifton, for libel. Defendant denied the libel, and said the words used 
were true in substance and fact, and were made as a bond-fide comment. 


Dr. BLAkE Opcers, K.C., and Mr. F. E. WEATHERLEY appeared 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. J. ALpERson Foore, K.C., and Mr. F. R. Y. 
RADCLIFFE for the defendant. 

Dr. BLAKE ODGERs, in opening, said the Company complained of a 
letter which defendant wrote, and which appeared in the ‘ Bristol 
Times and Mirror’’ on Sept. 17 last, charging the Company with 
abusing their powers and sending one of their inspectors to see a gas- 
fitter and get him to tell a lie. Defendant had a five-light meter ; and 
he wanted a ten-light one substituted in December, 1899. A new meter 
was accordingly sent on Dec. 15, and was fixed by defendant's fitter on 
the 16th. But the Company did not know of it ; and just before Christ- 
mas a man went to fetch the old meter, and was told by the servant that 
the new one was not fixed. No doubt that was only a mistake. On 
Jan. 11 a man went to read the meter; and a bill was sent in on that 
reading without reference to the gas consumed through the old meter, 
which was in the back garden, and was not returned to the Company 
until Jan. 12. The old meter showed a consumption of 21,500 cubic 
feet ; and the Company assumed that the new one was fixed on _ II. 
The bill, however, went in on Jan. 4 for the December quarter, charging 
for 21,500 feet too littlegas. Whenthe next bill—for the March quarter 
—went in, the Company charged for the 21,500 feet consumed in the 
previous quarter. Mr. Macpherson objected, and said he held a receipt 
in full discharge of the December quarter, and was not going behind 
that receipt. The Company had wrongly assumed that the new meter 
was fixed in January ; and their inspector went to see the defendant’s 
gas-fitter, and was satisfied that the meter was fixed in December. The 
Company, however, pointed out that this fact did not affect the amount 
of gas consumed ; but the defendant refused to pay until he went to an 
eminent firm of solicitors, when the account was paid in full. But as 
defendant had said he was not going to pay, the gas was cut off; the 
man having been sent to do it before the money was paid. Then the 
gas was restored without charging the defendant for making the con- 
nection. Nothing more occurred until Sept. 17, when the following 
letter appeared in the ‘‘ Bristol Times and Mirror ’’ :— 


THE Bristot GAs COMPANY AND ITS METHODS. 


Sir,—On receiving from the Gas Company a demand of unprecedented 

amount for gas supplied to my house for the quarter ending March 31 last, 
I found by my own data that it was considerably in excess of the amount I 
had consumed during the quarter, and appeared to be some supplementary 
charge for the previous quarter, to which I objected, as I had the collector's 
discharge in full for that quarter, ending Dec.31. ‘The Company contended 
that the gas was supplied since that date, and actually sent an inspector to 
my gas-fitter to endeavour to press him into saying that the meter upon which 
they were charging was puton in January instead of December. He, as well 
as I, proved that they were wrong; and they then sent in a claim in a new 
form, stating the sum I paid in December as a payment on account. They 
further threatened me with ‘‘ proceedings,’ and the cutting off of my gas. 
I then placed the matter in the hands of a solicitor, who at once communi- 
cated with them; and he shortly afterwards paid their demands in full. 
But while it was in his hands, and in course of settlement, they actually sent 
up and cut off the gas from my house—a proceeding which could in no way help 
the settlement, though calculated to inflict unnecessary annoyance and in- 
convenience upon me, and was all the more inexcusable as I had paid their 
accounts regularly for nineteen years, had offered them a cheque for the 
gas actually consumed during the March quarter (about £9), and the differ- 
ence between us was only one of some £3. Further, if any additional claim 
could be sustained against me, it was wholly owing to their own mistake. 
As this little story shows how the Gas Company use—or abuse—the enormous 
powers given to them, I think I am only doing a service to my fellow citizens 
in bringing their conduct to the light of public opinion.—I am, &c. 
Counsel asked the Jury to say there was no excuse for attacking the 
Gas Company in one of the leading local papers. 
Mr. John Phillips, Secretary to the Company, said he should not have 
been fit to hold his position if he had suggested that the defendant's gas- 
fitter should be pressed to say that the meter was not fixed until 
January. 

Cross-examined : No doubt Mr. Macpherson would have paid the right 
amount if it had been charged for December. The Company were 
bringing this action because a charge was made against them, and they 
wanted to clear themselves. The inspector who went to see Smith, the 
gasfitter, merely went to make inquiries. Mr. Cross, the defendant's 
solicitor, asked him by telephone not to cut the gas off, and he would 
pay. But the man had gone to do it, and as defendant had said he 
would not pay in full, and the negotiations had been on so long, he thought 
it was time the matter should be terminated. Notice was given to the 
defendant. A letter was written to the Board, but the matter was then 
out of witness’s hands. The Board would have accepted an apology. 

Alfred Maby, chief inspector of meters, said the men reported two or 
three times, on the authority of the servants, that the new meter had 
not been fixed. He went to see the gas-fitter at the defendant's invita- 
tion, and saw his assistant, who showed him the day-book, indicating 
that the work was done in December. He went away still thinking 
there had been a mistake. 

Fred. Hilliey deposed that defendant’s servant told him two or three 
times that the meter had not been changed. Ultimately he found the 
old meter in defendant’s back garden. ns 

Other evidence having been given in support of plaintiffs’ case, 

Mr. Footer addressed the Jury for defendant. He remarked that this 
was one of the silliest, most impertinent, and groundless actions that 
any Company had ever brought. A libel must be something that 
brought hatred, ridicule, or contempt upon the libelled. All the letter 
meant was that the Company were high-handed, made mistakes, anc 
injured their customers by their recklessness. They had made a eed 
take, and were high-handed in cutting off the gas of a respectable 
gentleman after the promise of his solicitor to pay what was right; an 
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the publication of the letter evidently made them ashamed, for they 
re-connected the gas afterwards. He asked the Jury to say that the 
bringing of the action was a waste of the shareholders’ money. 

His LorDsuiP, addressing the Jury, said this was a strange action by 
a highly-respectable Company, who at the outset were entirely in the 
wrong. But instead of clearing up the matter, they relegated it to 
officers, and began writing letters in a case of a gentleman with whom 
they had had no trouble for nineteen years. Then, when he put the 
matter of dispute into the hands of his solicitors, they took advantage 
of the opportunity to cut off his gas. Looking through the letter as a 
reasonable being, he could find no libel in it at all; and it was very 
harmless. It did not attack the personal character of the Company nor 
their gas; but the wretched dispute was set ont, and truly set out. If 
Mr. Macpherson had been bringing an action against the Company he 
could have understood it. : 

The Jury returned a verdict for defendant. 


—_ — — 
— 


Embezzlement from the Warwick Gas Company. 


Last Friday, the Warwick Borough Magistrates had before them a 
charge for embezzlement—to the extent, it was stated by Mr. W. T. 
Tew, the Secretary and Manager, of some £203—preferred against a 
young man in their employ, named W. J. Gee, one of their assistant 
clerks. The fraud was committed by using the counterfoils of some of 
the receipt-books for entering comparatively small amounts in place of 
larger sums paid by consumers, and carrying forward as ‘‘ arrears’’ 
the amounts really paid. The prisoner, who pleaded ‘ guilty,’’ was, 
in consideration of his previous good character, sentenced to only three 
months’ imprisonment in the first division. 





. _ — 
° — 





Another Theft from a Prepayment Meter. 


Before the Croydon Borough Bench (Mr. T. W. Dobson in the 
chair), on the 22nd ult., Leo Badger, 18, and Robert Bailey, 16, were 
charged together with stealing between the 31st of January and the 
16th ult., from an automatic gas-meter at No. 9, Virginia Terrace, 
Spa Road, 2s. 7d. in bronze, the property of the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Company. Edward Mercer, collector to the Company, 
said that on the 28th of January he called at the house in question, 
and the meter was then in order, but did not contain any money. 
Thomas Vardell said he went to the house on the 16th of February, 
and found the meter broken open, the lock having been wrenched 
of. There should have been 2s. 7d. in the meter, but it was empty. 
Mary Drakard, of 7, Virginia Terrace, said that on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, she saw two lads leaving No. 9, and gave information to the 
police at once. She could not identify the prisoners. Detective- 
Sergeant Easter said he arrested Badger on the previous day. He 
said: ‘‘ I’m very sorry; I should not have done it if I had not been 
hard up.’’ Detective Allerton proved the arrest of Bailey, who said: 
‘Badger opened the front door with akey, and got a dresser drawer 
to stand on.’’ The Bench sentenced them each to fourteen days’ hard 
a and told them the offence was due to their idle, lazy, loafing 

abits. 


_ — 
o — 


Hard Labour for Stealing from a Coin Meter. 


At the Liverpool County Sessions last Tuesday, Patrick Riley, was 
charged with having stolen 2s. 2d., belonging to the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Leigh. The prisoner was living in a 
common lodging-house, and broke open a slot gas-meter and took out 
2s. 2d. which it contained. Prisoner also admitted a previous con- 
viction in July, t9090. The Magistrates said that his record was a 
bad one, and gave him six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 





_ — 
——— 





The Charge of Embezzlement Against a Gas Collector. 


At the Southwark Police Court last Wednesday, before Mr. Slade, 
Francis Anthony, a collector in the service of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, was charged, on remand, with embezzling various sums 
of money, amounting inall to £1 os. 6d., the property of his employers. 
The earlier proceedings were reported last week (p. 546). Mr. Pasmore 
prosecuted ; Mr. Sydney appeared for the accused. It may be re- 
membered that it was prisoner’s duty to collect the money from auto- 
matic gas-meters and to enter in his book the registration of the index. 
It was allezed that he had understated the amount of gas consumed in 
many instances, and had thus been enabled to appropriate part of the 
money taken from the meters. These alleged deficiencies were found 
by a ‘surprise ’’ inspector in George Row and Flockton Street, Ber- 
mondsey ; and it was stated that inquiries on the prisoner’s round, 
extending over three days, revealed a total deficiency of £23. Ernest 
Holden, the inspector in question, who gave evidence at the first hear- 
Ing, Was cross-examined by Mr. Sydney. He said that about 5 per 
cent. of the automatic gas-meters went wrong. If there were not suffi- 
cient pence in the receptacle for the quantity of gas consumed according 
to the index, the collector was authorized to take the balance from the 
consumer byinstalments. Hehad known a case where gas had passed 
through the meter and been registered on the index when no money had 
fallen into the receptacle. All the meters did not register 27 cubic feet 
ora penny; there were some which only registered 25 cubic feet. So 
part of the money was returned to the consumer on each collection. 
These were old meters which were sent out when gas was dearer, and 
had not since been altered. In re-examination, witness stated that 
when a collector found a meter wrong he reported the matter, anda 
fitter was sent. If the register were found to be defective, the fitter 
would label the meter ‘: D.R.,’’ meaning ‘‘ defective register,’’ and it 
would be exchanged. The letters ‘‘ D.R.’’ did not appear on any of 
a 43 alleged deficient meters in George Row and Flockton Street. 
to thea Vanstone stated that when the charge was explained 
i ——— after his arrest, he said: ‘‘ I admit the registers were 
pen. ut I did not have a penny of anyone’s money. I did wrong ; 

should have reported it."’ The prisoner pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ and 
Was Committed for trial, . 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PROVINCIAL GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 





Gas Companies. 


At the annual meeting of the Altrincham Gas Company last Tues- 
day, the net revenue from the sale of gas last year was shown by 
the accounts to have been £20,101; the quantity sold having been 
144,707,637 cubic feet, or 13,303,161 cubic feet more thanin189). The 
total receipts were £27,578; and the expenses, £18,823, coals costing 
£11,337, or £2214 more than in the previous year. Notwithstanding 
this, the profit was £8755, against £7954 in 1899—an increase of £791— 
though no advance was made in the charge for gas. This fact reflects 
much credit upon the Manager (Mr. J. E. Lamb). The full statutory 
dividends were declared, and £826 was carried forward. 

At the meeting of the Brighton and Hove Gas Company next Friday, 
the accounts to be presented for the six months ending Dec. 31 show 
the effect of the great advance which has taken place in the cost of 
coaland other materials. Theincreased price of gas and the improved 
value of coke have not met the greater cost of production. The sale 
of gas shows a slight decrease in comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1899. Altogether, 525,378,000 cubic feet were sold, pro- 
ducing a revenue of £86,499; the rental of meters, fittings, and stoves 
amounted to £5643; the sale of residuals produced £20,261 ; and the 
total receipts were £112,573. The manufacture of gas came to £72,649 
(coals, coke, and oil figuring for £53,622); distribution cost £9863 ; 
and management, £4108. The total expenses were £91,699; leaving 
a balance of £20,874 to go to the profit and loss account. The balance 
to the credit of this account is £24,630; and the Directors will recom- 
mend dividends for the half year at the rates of 10 and 7 per cent. per 
annum on the original and ‘‘ A’’ consolidated stock, and 6 and 4 per 
cent. per annum on the ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’”’ preference stocks. For the 
payment of these dividends £20,621 will be required ; leaving a balance 
of £4009 to be carried forward. Under the supervision of Mr. Joseph 
Cash, M.Inst.C.E., 35,177 tons of coal and 649,760 gallons of enrich- 
ing oils were used in the half year; the estimated quantities of 
residual products being: Coke, 21,491 tons; breeze, 1799 tons; tar, 
516,655 gallons; and ammoniacal liquor, 770,393 gallons. 

At the ordinary general meeting of the Cork Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany last Thursday, the Directors reported that in the half year ending 
December last the receipts for residuals were good, but not in propor- 
tion to the abnormally high price of coals. The revenue from the 
sale of gas for private consumption amounted to £19,452; from public 
lighting, to £2011 ; and the total receipts were £30,227. The expendi- 
ture was £26,116; coals costing £16,132; leaving £4111 to go to the 
profit and loss account. The amount available for distribution was 
£3025; and in order to pay the usual dividend, it was necessary to take 
£2530 from the reserve fund. The cost of coal, less the returns from 
residuals, was £3359 in excess of the corresponding half of 1899; and 
under normal conditions no draft upon the reserve would have been 
needed. In order t> meet the increased demand for gas for cooking 
and heating purposes, the Company have opened at their offices a 
show-room for cooking-ranges, heating-stoves, and other appliances. 
The results are already most satisfactory; and the Directors look to 
their being still better as the great advantages to be obtained from the 
use of gas as fuel are more generally realized. 

The report presented by the Directors at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Douglas (Isle of Man) Gas Company stated that the prcfits showed 
a slight decrease, for which the high price of coal was responsible. 
Including a balance of £2982 from the previous ha!f year, £7610 was 
available. A dividend of 35s. per share, the placing of £500 to the 
reserve fund, and the carrying forward of the balance were recom- 
mended. The report and accounts were passed. A resolution to in- 
crease the capital one-eighth by a pro ratd issue of new shares among 
shareholders was also carried. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Dover Gas Company yesterday, the 
Directors reported that the consumption of gas during the six months 
ending Dec. 31 increased at the rate of nearly 6 per cent. This figure 
would have been much higher had it not been for the mild and bright 
weather prevailing towards the close of the year. The revenue from 
the sale of 117,103,000 cubic feet of gas amounted to £17,582; residuals 
produced £5986; and the total receipts were £25,270. The manufac- 
turing expenses came to £17,094 (coal and oil costing £11,971) ; 
distribution cost £2668; management, {941; and the total expenses 
were {21,777—leaving a balance of £3493 to go to the profit and loss 
account. The amount available for distribution allowed of the pay- 
ment of the usual dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum, less 
income-tax. This came to £2850, and with the balance brought for- 
ward left £383 to the good. 

The amount available for distribution at the half-yearly meeting, on 
Monday last week, of the Eastbourne Gas Company was £18,678; and 
the Directors recommended dividends at the rate of 144 per cent. per 
annum on the original capital and ‘‘C’’ shares, and of 114 per cent. 
per annum on the ‘‘B’’ shares. After payment of these, there would 
be a sum of £11,895 to be carried forward. The Chairman (Dr. G. A. 

Jefiery), in moving the adoption of the report, said the sale of gas in 
the latter half of last year had gone up trom 142,557,000 to 149,734,000 
cubic feet, which represented an increase of 5 per cent., and was very 
satisfactory. The leakage had been reduced from 4°63 to 4 per cent. 
The total profit was £7747, as compared with £7139 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1899. This would not, however, be shown on the balance- 
sheet, because they had had to pay an excessive price for coal, which 
had cost £14,000, as against £12,000 kefore. The price had gone up 
from 16s. to 2o0s., and then to 25s., per ton—in fact, the Directors had 
some difficulty in getting it at any price. The question arose whether 
they should increase the charge for gas to recoup themselves this extra 
outlay. When he put that question to the shareholders, they replied 
most emphatically in the negative, and the Eastbourne Company were 
among the very few companies throughout England who had not raised 
their price. Mr. Mitchell said he could not understand the Chairman 
saying there had been a difficulty in getting coal. Twelve months ago 
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the Company’s stock was 994 tons. At the next half-yearly meeting it 
had risen to 3356 tons; while at the end of last year it had reached 
9450 tons. There did not seem to have been any great difficulty in 
getting it; but the Directors had followed the mistaken policy of buying 
a large quantity at a very high price. But for this their earnings would 
have been considerably more. The Consulting Engineer (Mr. H. E. 
Jones, M.Inst.C.E.) said it was true that the year before last they had 
only a small quantity of coal in stock. This was owing to the extreme 
slackness of the collieries at the time; and the anxiety nearly drove 
their Manager (Mr. ]. Hammond) out of hismind. They must differen- 
tiate between gas and railway companies. In the winter the latter had 
relatively a very small amount of traffic, but with a gas company it was 
very different ; and in his opinion there ought to be in hand at least 
sufficient for six weeks’ consumption in the depth of winter. The 
report was adopted. 

The Chairman of the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company (the Rev. 
G. E. Aspinall) gave an interesting résumé of the past year’s proceed- 
ings at the recent annual meeting, when moving the adoption of the 
report, noticed in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 19th ult. Referring to the 
increased capital expenditure, he said a new exhauster had been put 
in, and also a new washér-scrubber of a capacity of 1 million cubic 
feet per 24 hours ; while new coal-stores, to hold 800 tons of coal, with 
tar, liquor, and fresh-water tanks over, having a combined storage 
capacity of about 1,100,000 gallons, had been erected. The new retort- 
house in course of erection would add considerably to the generating 
plant, and would increase the production of the works by 750,000 cubic 
feet per day. Saving of labour and in cost of production was thus 
expected to be effected. Coming to the sale of gas, he said this was 
very satisfactory. The consumption had increased by 6,243,000 cubic 
feet in the year, and for the first time in the history of the Company 
the total had exceeded 100 million cubic feet. The increase for the 
year had been at the rate of 66 percent. The number of ordinary 
consumers had increased by about 50, and prepayment consumers by 
97; the total of the latter being now 790. Increased expenditure had 
been the rule all round. That which called for special attention was 
coal, which was {1502 more than in the previous year. The contract 
price now running was 6s. per ton in excess of the price prevailing two 
years ago. This meant an increased burden for the year in the coal 
account of £3165. Having referred to other items of expenditure, the 
Chairman went on to say that the Company had had an increased 
income from gas and meter rents to the extent of £1530, of which 
£674 was due to the increased price of gas and the remainder to addi- 
tional business. The dividend recommended was declared. After the 
ordinary meeting, aspecial meeting was held, at which resolutions were 
passed sanctioning the Bill now before Parliament. The Chairman 
and Directors were thanked for their services ; as were also the Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. R. Porter) and the staff. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Enfield Gas Company was held 
last Thursday—Colonel A. P. F.C. Somerset inthechair. The report 
presented showed that the sale of gas had been larger by 5°59 per cent. 
during the six months ending Dec. 31 than in thecorresponding period of 
1899. The Directors had been obliged to pay a considerably higher 
price for their coal; but they had been able to meet the increased 
expenditure without raising the price of gas. The profit resulting from 
the half-year’s working, after providing for interest charges, amounted 
to £3057. The Directors recommended that dividends at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the preference and ordinary stocks should be 
declared, lessincome-tax. This would absorb £2608, and leave £359 to 
be added to the undivided profit, which would then amount to £1778. 
It would be of interest to the proprietors to know that the Company 
completed the fiftieth year of their operations during the period under 
review. The report was adopted, and the dividends were declared. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Exeter Gas Company on Tues- 
day last, Mr. Campion said the business was in a very satisfactory con- 
dition, and the revenue showed an increase on the previous year of 
f 1057. In one respect the Company had done better than many others, 
or while they had raised the price of gas by 5d. or 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the increase in Exeter was only 4d. As the legality of the pay- 
ment of dividend free of income-tax had been questioned, the dividends 
would be paid subject to tax. The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet ; and the motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. H. Drew and supported by Mr. H. A. Willey, was 
agreed to. 

The 1ogth half-yearly meeting of the Harrogate Gas Company was 
held last Wednesday. The report and accounts presented showed a 
balance of £8912 available for distribution. The Chairman (Mr. S. 
Hornby) presided, and in his address reviewed the operations of the 
year, which he said were characterized by activity and development in 
every department; the increase in the gas consumption being very 
encouraging, notwithstanding the openand mild weather prevailing up 
to the end of the year. He referred specially to the serious advance in 
the price of coal and the consequent necessity to advance the price of 
gas. He, however, looked for brighter prospects, when relief would 
be felt by gas companies and consumers alike. The report and 
accounts were adopted, and the usual dividends declared. 

According to the report presented at the recent half-yearly meeting of 
the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company, there was a steady and satis- 
factory increase in the business in the latter halfoflast year. The revenue 
from the sale of gas amounted to £29,377; and the amount carried to 
the profit and loss account was £6625. This allowed of the payment of 
the usual dividend, which would absorb less than £5000 of the amount 
available. 

The ac¢ounts presented at the half-yearly general meeting of the 
Leominster Gas Company last Thursday, showed a net profit of £10309 ; 
and the Directors recommended the payment of the usual maximum 
dividends. They reported that the increase in the consumption of gas 
by private persons had been 1,950,500 cubic feet, which was the largest 
in the history of the Company ; being over 10°6 per cent. in excess of 
that of 1899. It would have been still greater but for the mild weather 
in December ; and it had been largely, though not entirely, due to the 
introduction of prepayment meters, the demand for which continues. 

In the six months ending Dec. 31, the North Middlesex Gas Com- 
pany had an increase of 4 per cent. in the sale of gas, as compared 
with the latter half of 1899; while coke and other residuals yielded a 





larger income. At the meeting of the Company yesterday, it was 
announced that the amount of profit available for distribution was 
£4929; and the Directors recommended that dividends for the half 
year should be declared at the following rates per cent. per 
annum: On the original capital, {9 1os.; on the ordinary capital, 
£6 13s.; and on the preference capital, £5. These would absorb 
£2171; leaving a balance of £2758 to be carried forward. In view of 
the Company’s improved position, the Directors decided to reduce the 
price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, as from the 1st of January. 
This reduction permitted of the payment of the standard rates of 
dividend for the current half year. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Portsea Island Gas Company 
was held at the Offices, Commercial Road, Portsmouth, on the 23rd 
ult., Alderman Sir John Baker, J.P., in the chair. The Directors 
reported that the revenue had been £81,044 ; the expenditure, £66,073 
—leaving £14,971 to be added to the profit and loss account, and mak- 
ing the available balance £37,424, after £4000 had been added to the 
extraordinary renewalsaccount. The quantity of gas made in the latter 
half of last year amounted to 488,352,000 cubic feet, which was greater 
than in the corresponding period of the previous year by 64,664,000 
cubic feet. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, con- 
gratulated the shareholders on the remarkable progress which the 
Company continued to make; and in dwelling upon the satisfactory 
increase in consumption, pointed out that two prominent features con- 
tributing to it were that the ordinary consumers had increased by 430 
in the six months, while the number of prepayment meters was 1583 
greater. If this increase went on, they would have to go to Parliament 
for power to further enlarge their works. The report was adopted, and 
dividends at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘A’”’ and ‘'B”’ 
shares, of 12 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘C’”’ shares, and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the stock of the Company, less income-tax, were 
declared. This left a balance of £25,232 to be carried forward. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Reading Gas Company was 
held last Tuesday, when the Directors expressed their pleasure in again 
reporting continued progress in the business of the Company. The 
sale of gas to private consumers in the six months ending Dec. 31 
produced £25,080; for public lighting and under contracts, £21009 ; 
residuals yielded £11,261; and the total receipts were £ 38,480. The 
expenditure on manufacture amounted to £27,451; on distribution, to 
£2196 ; on management, to £1455; and the total expenses were / 33,491 
—leaving £4989 to go to the profit and loss account, the balance on which 
was £19,592. The Directors recommended the payment of full divi- 
dends for the half year upon all the stocks and shares. The increased 
consumption of gas led them some time ago to enter into contracts for 
the construction of an additional holder to contain a million cubic feet 
of gas; and the work is now in progress. New show-rooms at the 
King’s Road works are nearly complete, and are being fitted with 
specimens of the best and most modern gas appliances of all kinds. 
These works are being carried on under the supervision of the Com- 
pany’s Engineer (Mr. Herbert E. S. Baker). 

At the recent half-yearly meeting of the Salisbury Gas Company, the 
Chairman (Mr. G. Fullford), in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the half year ended the 31st of December, and the payment 
of the usual dividends, ranging from 5 to 10 percent. per annum on the 
various classes of shares, said the Directors were pleased to report a 
steady increase in the business of the Company, due to the extended 
use of gas for purposes of illumination as well as for heating and cook- 
ing. Mr. W. Young seconded the motion, and it was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. S. Grove proposed that the thanks of the shareholders 
be accorded to the Chairman, Directors, Secretary, and officers of the 
Company for their services during the past half year. Mr. C. Fullford 
seconded the proposition, and it was heartily carried. The Chairman 
thanked the meeting for their confidence, and alluded at some length to 
the services of the Manager (Mr. Norton H. Humphrys), and various 
members of the staff, by whom, he said, the Company were well served, 
and who were devoted to their work. Mr. Humphrys, replying on 
behalf of himself and the staff, thanked the meeting and the Chairman 
for their kind recognition, and expressed the opinion that the business 
of the Company had never been in a more sound and healthy condition. 
Alluding to the extension in the use of the incandescent system of gas 
lighting and the large reduction in the price of mantles last June, he 
said he was confident that further reductions would follow, and that 
before long mantles would be sold at 4d. or 5d. apiece. 

The annual meeting of the South Shields Gas Company was held last 
Thursday, when the Chairman (Dr. J. F. Armstrong) moved the adop- 
tion of the report, noticed last week. As a matter of course, he began 
by talking about the price of coals, for which the Company had had to 
pay £6677 more than they did in 1899. On the other hand, coke and 
tar together had realized £4854 above the figures for that year; but 
there had been a falling off in the price of ammonia. Last autumn the 
Company had a serious application before them by their employees for 
an increase of 124 per cent. in wages. This meant an additional expen- 
diture of £3275 to the Company, and they eventually formed a Board 
of Conciliation with the Tynemouth and Sunderland Gas Companies. 
After long negotiations, they arranged a compromise, and gave the 
workers in the retort-house a rise of 4 per cent., and the outside men an 
increase of 3 percent. Thisinvolved an additional expenditure of £825 
per annum ; but the Company had come to an agreement with the men 
that no further application for an increase should be made by them for 
two years. Another important development was the introduction of 
prepayment meters. Some 300 of these had been fixed during the 
year, and the Company were receiving more applications for them 
than they could deal with. The introduction of these meters would, he 
thought, mean a considerable increase in their revenue. The proprie- 
tors were aware that the Directors were enlarging the retort-house; 
and they were going to introduce all the modern appliances 1n its Con- 
struction. The new inclined retorts would be a great saving. Con- 
sidering the prices of coal and labour, the year’s working had _ 
satisfactory. The report was adopted, and the dividend recommended 
(making 8 per cent. for the year) wasdeclared. Colonel Dawson mov@ 
that Mr. W. J. Warner, the former Engineer of the Company, be 
granted a pension of £175 per annum, to be renewed at the discretion 
of the Company, on condition that he gave them every information at 
any time they required it, relative to the works. Mr. Hedley, 1 
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seconding the motion, said the Company had not erred on the side of 
liberality. Mr. Warner had served them practically a lifetime, he 
having been 38 years with them. The motion was agreed to; and the 
meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 

The annual meeting of the Tonbridge Gas Company was held on 
Monday last week. The revenue account showed a profit of £3078 ; 
and the profit and loss account a balance of £4693, from which divi- 
dends at the rates of 104, 74, and 5 per cent. per annum were declared, 
leaving a balance of £3516 to be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. 
John Fagg), in moving the adoption of the report, stated that the past 
year had been one of exceptional difficulty, owing to the excessive cost 
of coal; and the Directors had been compelled to raise the price of gas 
by 4d. per tooo cubic feet—necessitating, under the sliding-scale, a 
reduction of 1 per cent. in the rates of dividend. They, however, had 
arranged to reduce the price of gas at the end of the present quarter by 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and hoped, when making a new contract for 
coal, to be in a position to bring it down to its former price. The 
increase in the consumption of gas—5,581,300 cubic feet, or 10°2 per 
cent.—had helped considerably to meet the extra cost of coal. The 
meeting closed with votes of thanks to the Directors, as well as to the 
Secretary and Manager (Mr. James Donaldson). 

At the annual general meeting of the Tynemouth Gas Company next 
Thursday, the Directors will report that the revenue for the past year 
amounted to £52,312, and the expenditure to £45,469; leaving a 
balance of £6843. This added to the undivided profit brought forward 
(£4044) makes a total of £10,887, which the Directors propose to deal 
with as follows: The interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum came to £3084; payment of a final dividend at the same rate, 
both less income-tax, £3137 ;. and addition to reserve fund, £500. These 
sums will absorb £6721, and leave £4166 to be carried to the next 
account, apart from the reserve fund of £7500 brought forward. The 
Directors will have the gratification of reporting an increase in the 
make of gas to the extent of 29,652,500 cubic feet last year, equal to 
96 per cent., against 6°14 per cent. in the previous year; and an in- 
creased sale of 24,144,000 cubic feet, or 8°58 per cent. over 1899. The 
number of ordinary consumers on the books at the close of last year 
was 5900; being an increase of 400, or 7} per cent., in the twelve 
months, The automatic prepayment meter consumers at the same 
period numbered 2176; being 1286, or 144°5 per cent., more than in 
1899. There were 1076 cooking-stoves in use—an increase of 285, or 
36 per cent. The market for residuals, especially for coke, was satis- 
factory throughout the year. The increased demand for gas has 
necessitated the immediate extension of the works. The retort-house 
walls are well up, and the building will shortly be covered in, and one 
half furnished with plant of the latest and most approved description. 
The remainder will be filled as required. This extension will neces- 
sarily cause a large outlay of capital; and therefore, at the close of the 
general business, the Directors will ask for power to raise £30,000 of 
the additional capital authorized by the Act of 1897. The Company’s 
Engineer (Mr. W. Hardie, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) reports that the works 
and plant are efficient, and are maintained in excellent order. 

Addressing the shareholders at the meeting of the Wolverhampton 
Gas Company last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. S. Loveridge) remarked 
that the accounts were more favourable than could have been antici- 
pated, as the net profit amounted to £8712. The very mild weather 
up to Christmas was responsible for a lessened demand for gas; but the 
results were satisfactory, and were due to the economy introduced into 
the new works, and the increased price obtained for residuals. It was 
to be regretted that the price of coal had not given way to the extent 
anticipated ; but it was hoped that before the stock was exhausted, 
there would be a material reduction, when the Directors trusted to 
be able to lower the price of gas. With reference to the heavy rates 
and taxes, the Chairman said the Company had had to pay no less 
than £4772; and it appeared that the income-tax was likely to be 
increased. Thenew works had been completed, and it would therefore not 
benecessary to spend more money for many years upon them. Alder- 
man B. F. Williams suggested that the Directors should consider the 
desirability of charging less for gas during the daytime for motive 
power. Mr. C. H. Crane said this matter had occupied the attention 
of the Directors ; but they could. not see their way to carry out the 
proposal. The only plan would be to supply gas-engines at a lower 
rate. The report was adopted, and the usual dividends declared. 


Water Companies. 

The Directors’ report submitted at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Barnstaple Water Company yesterday week, showed that there was a 
disposable balance of £1644; and it was decided to pay a dividend of 
10s. on the ‘‘ A’’ shares and of 7s. 6d. on the ‘‘B’’ shares. Mr. E. 
Dennis, who presided, congratulated the shareholders on the’ satisfac- 
tory condition of the undertaking. 

The half-yearly meeting of the South Staffordshire Water Company 
was held in Birmingham last Thursday—Mr. Frank James in the chair. 
In moving the adoption of the report, already noticed (ante, p. 476), the 
Chairman remarked that the water-rates had increased from £54,228 to 
£55,437. This was not quite so much as they might have wished. It 
Was not in reference to the domestic supply, which went on increasing, 
but was due rather toa falling off in the trade supply during the last part 
of the half year, in consequence of the removal of some works to other 
localities which were considered more favourable. After providing for 
Interest on the debenture stock, there remained a balance of £22,108, 
out of which the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 54 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. This was a 
diminished amount compared with that which had been paid for the 
last three years. So far as the receipts were concerned, they had 
nothing to complain of; but, on the other side of the account, they 
had, in common with other companies, to deplore the increase in work- 
ing charges due to coal. It had been remarked that the only things 
which had not gone up in price because of the higher cost of coal were 
tailway tickets; but the price of water had not been raised, nor could 
it be, for they had in relation to domestic consumption a fixed and 
absolute parliamentary rate. Their engine charges had increased 
tom £7224 to £11,913, nearly the whole of which was due to coal. It 
accounted for £3773. He did not mean to say that this was altogether 
the result of the higher prices, because they had pumped more water. 





In the six months ended Dec. 31 they pumped 1963 million gallons, 
against 1821 million gallons for the corresponding period of 1899—an 
increase of 142 million gallons. He did not suppose they would, for 
the first three months of this half year, experience much benefit froma 
reduction in the price of coal; and it was impossible to say what 
would happen in the second half. In Parliament on the previous day 
a Bill [the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill] was read a second time with 
reference to coal production, which, it was prophesied, would increase 
the price 20 per cent. He did not know whether or not this was 
true; but in that district a Company was being promoted to supply 
power which, if it had any effect at all, would bring down the price of 
coal. Therefore, anyone interested in the use of coal should give a 
helping hand to that Company. He did not think, having regard to 
the matters over which the Directors had no control, they had pre- 
sented an unsatisfactory balance-sheet. The amount carried forward 
would show that they could have paid 6 per cent. and still have carried 
forward what in olden times would have been considered a good 
balance. Sir Henry Wiggin, Bart., seconded the motion, and it was 
adopted ; and the dividend recommended was also approved. 


_ 


AUSTRALIAN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





The 130th Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Head Office, in Sydney (N.S.W.), on Monday, the 28th of January— 
Mr. G. J. COHEN (the Chairman) presiding. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. R. J. Lukey) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. 
In the course thereof they stated that the net profits amounted, with 
the balance brought forward, to £57,575; and they recommended a 
dividend for the past six months of gs. per share, free of income-tax. 
This would absorb £51,135, and leave a balance of £6440 to be carried 
forward. The Engineer (Mr. T. J. Bush) reported that the whole of 
the plant was in an efficient condition. The number of penny-in-the- 
slot meters in use at the date of the report was 7500, and the demand 
for them continued; showing that this mode of obtaining gas was 
appreciated by the section of the citizens who preferred paying day by 
day for what they used. The erection of the carburetted water-gas 
plants at Sydney and Mortlake was near completion ; and the Directors 
expected they would bein full operation by the end of January. Taking 
advantage of the Commonwealth celebrations, the Directors gave an 
exhibition of intensified gas lighting in Wynyard Square. The new 
light was a great success, and fully realized all expectations regarding 
its illuminating qualities. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed the 
pleasure it gave him to meet the shareholders under circumstances so 
favourable. The consumption of gas had increased, and the penny-in- 
the-slot meter consumers were:still a source of much satisfaction to the 
Company. During the half year, the consumption had been about 
24 million cubic feet, and for the past twelve months it had reached 
40 millions; while since the installation of the prepayment meters, in 
September, 1897, about 67 million cubic feet of gas had been supplied 
to this new class of consumers—the sum received therefor being 
£17,389. As the whole of this amount was paid in coppers, the weight 
of metal would be about 364 tons. The plants at Sydney and Mortlake 
for the manufacture of carburetted water gas would soon be in full 
operation. There were many advantages attached to this new mode of 
gas manufacture, not the least of which was that it was anticipated that 
the gas would in a great measure prevent the formation of naphthalene 
in the service-pipes. During the Commonwealth celebrations, and 
since, the Directors had given practical demonstrations of the new in- 
tensified system of gas lighting. The installation was most successful, 
and favourable notices respecting the light had appeared in the Press, 
bearing out all the excellent qualities claimed by the manufacturers. 
A sample of the Scott-Snell intensified lamp was on the way out, and 
would be exhibited in a prominent position in the city immediately on 
its arrival. The number of public lights in use was 10,389; and the 
total number of cookers for which gas was being supplied was 10,058. 
The cookers sold during the half year reached 506. The total number 
of consumers was over 46,000; and the length of mains in use 1438 
miles—57 miles of new mains having been laid during the half year. 

Mr. J. PoMERoy seconded the motion; and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Directors and officers of the 
Company ; and the proceedings closed. 


_ — 





OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C. Mr. 


CHARLES GANDON presided; and, in opening the proceedings, he ex- 
plained that he did so in consequence of the sad loss the Chairman 
(Colonel J. Le Geyt Daniell) had sustained by the death of his wife. 

The SEcRETARY (Mr. Thomas Guyatt) then read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report and accounts, to which reference was made 
last week, were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, referred, in the first place, 
to the revenue account. He said that to his mind the final result of the 
working of the half year—that was to say, the profit made—might be 
considered satisfactory. It was £252 more than in the corresponding six 
months of the previous year ; and this, in face of the increased cost of coal, 
and the depression of trade in Smyrna, could not be considered unsatisfac- 
tory. Beyond this, he had been looking back for the last ten years ; and 
he found the balance of profit on this occasion was greater than it had 
been at any time during that period with four exceptions—viz., in the 
December half years of 1893-96, when the profit was somewhat larger. 
But in those years, they were very favourably situated with regard to 
coal and freight—in fact, coal then cost less than half what it had done 
during the past six months. Of course, he did not put these as com- 
parative figures, because they used more coal now; but, nevertheless, 
he thought that, so far, they might consider the result satisfactory. 
Again, although coal had cost £1378 more in the past half year, they 
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had received {1038 more for products—principally from sales of coke. 
Therefore, if they took the net cost of coal (by the ‘‘ net cost’’ he 
meant after deducting residuals), it actually cost them less last half 
year than in the corresponding half of the previous year. It was true 
the difference was only a matter of 2d. per ton; but still it was a 
decrease. The item of depreciation, renewals, and repairs showed an 
increase of £790. This, he might explain, was more than due to writ- 
ing off what was previously carried to the suspense account formed 
in connection with the expenses incurred in renewing the concession. 
This suspense account was now entirely wiped out; and therefore it 
was a debit that would not go forward again. In the gas-rental, they 
had an advance of £1440, which he thought the shareholders would 
all consider satisfactory. It was an increase of about 20 per cent. 
Many English companies had been showing decreases rather than 
increases, which proved they were flourishing in Smyrna. Their 
Manager advised them that they were very busy fitting up new houses ; 
and this also gave them hope for the future. He was afraid they could 
not look forward in the current half year to so successful an issue as 
they had now before them, because, although they had been suffering 
from an increase in the cost of coal, it had scarcely affected these ac- 
counts. They had been receiving coal under an old contract at what 
one might call normal prices; and the increased expenditure was 
due to freights and a greater consumption. In the present half 
year they would certainly have to face a serious increase in the cost 
of coal. Whether the sale of their residuals would more or less 
compensate for this remained to be seen. He was afraid it would not, 
because they had coal during the past half year at the normal price, and 
had benefited by the advanced price obtainable for coke, which they 
were hardly likely to get this half year. He was therefore afraid 
they must not look forward to maintaining the favourable results 
shown by the present accounts. At the same time, he thought 
they would be able to hold their way, more especially as they would 
not have to meet the amount for the suspense account, and might hope 
to get more than usual for their products. The increase in the rental 
was almost abnormal; and he hardly expected it would be maintained. 
But their Manager gave them hope that it would be; and the returns so 
far seemed to corroborate hisopinion. Going to the capital account, it 
would be found there was an addition to what was called ‘ invest- 
ments,’’ but which meant plant, of £3378. This was almost exclusively 
due to extensions of mains and lamp-columns to provide for the new 
lighting contract, which, of course, would bring in additional revenue. 
It was true they were getting low for capitalnow. At the last meeting, 
the Chairman stated that they were in treaty for an extension of the 
concession from 40 to 70 years, and that, if this were obtained, they 
would have to call up the balance of the debenture capital authorized 
—viz., £5000; £20,000 having been already raised. The question 
of the extension of the concession, however, had not been settled 
yet. But in the meantime, the balance of capital in hand had 
dwindled so much that the Directors had been obliged to borrow 
money ; and he thought they would have to ask the shareholders 
to subscribe the additional £5000 of debentures. Beyond this, he 
thought that, in the near future, they would require further capital 
if the consumption of gas went on at anything like the rate it was pro- 
ceeding at present, in order to make extensions to the works. At all 
events, their Manager advised them so ; and from his (the Chairman’s) 
experience he was in accord with him. If this proved correct, they 
would have to obtain more capital not only for extensions of works, but for 
enlargements of mains. They were handicapped now (as Mr. Andrews 
would confirm) in supplying gas to some of the outlying districts, more 
especially the most remote one, which was increasing. He felt sure, if 
they could give the inhabitants there more gas, they would consume it. 

Mr. H. W. ANDREws seconded the motion. 

Mr. A. M. Pappown, in a few remarks, voiced the sympathy of the 
shareholders with Colonel Daniell in his loss. As to the accounts, he 
said that, with the universal depression of the gas industry at the 
present time, it was quite a pleasure to come to a meeting like this, 
and find such an improved state of things. He thought the Chairman 
had not dwelt adequately on the great credit that this result reflected 
upon the administration of the Company’s affairs in Smyrna. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to Mr. W. Hughes, said the Directors had 
not lost sight of the question of local coal; but their Manager had 
advised them there was nothing to be gained by using it. He (the 
Chairman) hoped to be in Smyrna during March or April; and he 
intended making personal inquiries about thiscoal. They hoped to get 
English coal cheaper very soon. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the CHarRMAN, seconded by Mr. STRACHAN C. 
CLARKE, a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum was declared 
on both classes of capital. 

The retiring Directors (Colonel Daniell and Mr. H. W. Andrews) and 
Auditor (Mr. T. H. Cooke) were re-elected. Mr. C. K. Butt having 
retired from the auditorship through ill-health, Mr. A. W. Cooper was 
elected to succeed him, on the motion of Mr. Pappon, seconded by 
Mr. F. W. CuHurcu. 

Proposed by Mr. S. SIMMELKjiR, and seconded by Mr. HuGuHEs, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors, to 
the Engineer and Manager (Mr. John Gandon), and to the Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding, compared the early position of the 
Company with its present prosperity—mentioning that he had been 
connected with the undertaking from its initiation, and could remember 
the time when there was no dividend paid. 

Mr. Guyatrt replied for the officers; and the proceedings ended. 


i 





HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, No. 63, Chancery Lane, last Friday—Mr. Joun Drew in the 
chair. 

The Directors’ report showed that there had been an increase of 7 
per cent. in the quantity of gas sold in the past half year, as comparec 
with the corresponding period of 1899, and that the profit was suff- 
cient to pay dividends at the rate of 12} per cent. on the ‘‘A’’ stock 





| In view of the opinions expressed at the last meeting, the Bo 


and 9} per cent. on the consolidated stock, with £13,196 to be carried 
forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said three 
factors in gas undertakings helped to make good balance-sheets—viz. , 
cheap coal, foggy days, and high price to consumers. Now, they had 
had dear coal, mild and open weather, with very few foggy days, and 
a low price to consumers; and yet the shareholders must have every 
reason to be satisfied with the accounts, which enabled them to receive 
full dividends, and have a substantial balance to carry forward. As 
to coal, they had an old contract not fulfilled when the increase was 
made in the price ; and they reaped the advantage of less expenditure. 
Oil, too, had been purchased at less than ruling prices ; and in selling 
residuals, the price of coke had been in their favour. The dearness of 
coal had also increased the demand for gas-stoves ; and, having sent 
out 500 of these, a large income had beensecured. The price charged 
for their gas—3s. per 1000 cubic feet—was the lowest in the history of 
the Company, and compared favourably with the prices of the two 
neighbouring Companies, which were 3s. 4d. and 3s. 5d. respectively. 
He was inclined to think coals would be lower; and as soon as the 
Company could do so they would lower the price from its present 
figure. At the meeting next August, the Directors would give their 
views as to an application for further capital powers, as it was impos- 
sible to keep pace with the demand for new mainsand services without 
doing so. 

The motion was carried unanimously, as were also _ resolutions 
declaring the dividends recommended, re-electing the retirinz 
Directors (Mr. John Drew and Mr. E. T. E. Besley, K.C.) and one 
of the Auditors (Mr. Wright), confirming the appointment of Mr. 
William E. Roberts, the new Secretary, and according a vote of thanks 
to the staff. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Board. 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company ‘was held on Monday of 
last week, at the Offices, No, 46, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. Rosert 
BERRIDGE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. 


The CHarirMAN said that, as the Company were so intimately bound 
up with the Royal Borough, he was sure the shareholders would not 
think it out of place if, before commencing the business of the meeting, 
he alluded to the death of the Queen. It was a loss which had been 
felt very keenly, not only in this country, but also in the Colonies, in 
America, and in Europe—in fact, throughout the civilized world. They 
all sympathized very deeply with the Royal Family, and thanked the 
Emperor of Germany for the great thoughtfulness he had shown on 
the sad occasion. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Scuuttz, F.C.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHairRMAN, in moving their adoption, said the Company had 
arrived at a point when the Directors could. heartily congratulate the 
shareholders upon having entered upon a period of prosperity. They 
were now able to pay a 5 per cent. dividend; the works were in a 
splendid condition ; and they looked forward to increasing the dividend 
in the future. When the days of mourning were over, the probability 
was that the King would give a fillip to the social life of the neighbour- 
hood ; and with renewed social life would come increased prosperity. 
During the past half year, coal showed a considerable increase in price 
—namely, 7s. 6d. per ton over the figure ruling two years ago, and 5s. 3d. 
per ton more than last year; but, in spite of this, the Company had nt 
raised the price of gas. The Bagshot works were kept in operation until 
the new main was laid; but now all the gas was produced at Sunning- 
hill. The Bagshot works were very dilapidated; and they could not 
manage to make there more than between 7000 and 8000 cubic feet per ton, 
whereas now they were making 10,800 cubic feet per ton. The railway 
siding had been completed and opened for traffic; and this would 
cause a saving to the Company of about {100 a year in carting, pump- 
ing of tar and liquor, &c. A new house had been built on the works, 
having an office, store-room, show-room, photometer-room, and engi- 
neer’s room; and there had also been erected a cottage for the foreman 
A new 8-inch main had been laid from the works at Ascot to the Bag- 
shot works; and they had also laid a 12-inch main from the end of the 
old 12-inch main to the two 6-inch miins to Bracknell. This was 
necessary, as once or twice Bracknell had very nearly been put into a 
state of darkness. The whole of the 8-inch main which they had 
replaced by the 12-inch one had been used again on the road to Bag- 
shot. Bracknell was now well lighted. With regard to the accounts, 
the profit made during the half year to Dec. 31, 1899, was £1299 ; while 
in the past six months it had amounted to £1411, which was a very 
considerable increase. The carry forward on the present occasion was 
£967, as compared with £867. The gas made during the past six 
months amounted to 15,262,900 cubic feet, as against 12,630,009 feet. 
The make per ton was 10,800 cubic feet, against 10,352 feet; and it 
would have been considerably more than this, if they had not had to 
keep the Bagshot works in operation. The gas sold during the half 
year was 13,271,400 cubic feet, as against 11,488,100 feet. The per- 
centage of unaccounted-for gas was a little higher; but this was 7 
consequence of the large amount of main-laying done, which ha 
caused a certain waste of gas. The amount received for coke — 
23s. 8d. per ton, as compared with 15s. 9d.; the receipts per ton of coa 
carbonized being gs. 8d., asagainst 7s.6d. The ordinary consumers, 11° 
cluding Bagshot, now numbered 476, prepayment consumers 164, stoves 
on hire 236, and public lamps127. In the first year of actual work on 
Company (1883) the gross revenue was {902 ; and no divicend was pal 
(except in 1884) until 1889, when the revenue for the year was £25 0, 
and a dividend of 2 per cent. was declared. The revenue after this 1n- 
creased by about £310 a year until 1891; and then for seven ape 
until 1898, the increase averaged {193 per annum. The dividend ha 
meanwhile grown to 3} per cent. In 1898, the revenue was £5090 ; In 
1899, £6080; and in 1900, £7096. This was an increase of just on 
a year ; and hence the 5 per cent. dividend now recommended. his 


result was to a great extent owing to the management of Mr. a 
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that the time had now come when they might reasonably increase the 
number of the Directors; and they had therefore appointed Mr. Henry 
Woodall—a gentleman of great experience in all matters connected 
with gas. He could not close his remarks without stating that the 
Engineer always carried out his work in a most exemplary manner. 
The carbonizing returns were his best testimonial ; and these, in the 
face of the uphill fight he had had for the past six months, did him 
infinite credit. The Directors were quite satisfied that Mr. Brooks had 
the interests of the Company closely at heart. As to the future, he 
thought the works would be complete when a new gasholder had been 
erected. They would have to face this question by and by, as they 
had at present only one holder. To carry out this work, it would be 
necessary to have more capital ; and the Board were thinking of offer- 
ing the remaining £8190 when a favourable opportunity occurred. 

Mr. IF. BriDGEs seconded the motion. 

Mr. Situ asked if the Directors thought they could maintain the 
5 per cent. dividend, because he did not think the expenditure of the 
Company should be increased until the shareholders could depend 
upon receiving this return. He thought a 5 per cent. dividend would 
place the Directors in a position to ask the shareholders for more 
capital, and that there would be no difficulty in raising what money 
they wanted. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER inquired if the Bagshot works were to be 
pulled down. He very heartily congratulated the Directors on the 
present condition of affairs, which was the best he had known. He 
had no doubt the dividend could be maintained. 

The CHAIRMAN said they had a holder at Bagshot which they utilized ; 
but the fittings at the works were utterly worthless. There was nothing 
there of any value whatever; everything would be sold as old iron, 
with the exception perhaps of a few pipes and the purifier. The cost 
of the purchase of the Bagshot works was included in the previous 
half-year’s accounts. The figures in the present accounts comprised 
the two mains—one to Bagshot and the other to Bracknell. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. SPENCER (who 
suggested that the present would be a good opportunity for starting a 
reserve fund, instead of carrying forward so much undivided profit), a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half year, less 
income-tax, was declared. 

The retiring Director (Mr. Robert Berridge) having been re-elected, 

Dr. SrronG moved that, in consequence of the large increase of the 
Company’s business, coupled with the purchase of the Bagshot works, 
it was desirable that the number of Directors be increased to four. He 
was glad that the Directors had seen fit to fall in with his views by in- 
viting Mr. Henry Woodall to take a seat at the Board. 

Mr. SPENCER seconded the resolution, which was carried; and the 
appointment of Mr. Woodall as a Director, as from Jan. 1 last, was 
afterwards confirmed. 

It was next agreed that the salary of the Secretary be increased to 
{200 per annum, together with a sum of £50 for office expenses, and 
that the Directors’ fees be raised to 250 guineas a year. 

The Auditors (Messrs. T. A. Welton, F.C.A., and F. Bridges) having 
been re-elected, 

Dr. STRONG proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, officers, and-employees for their services to the Company. 
They knew that there had been a very large increase of work in all 
departments. More gas had been made from the same quantity of 
coal; and this showed great attention on the part of the Manager and 
everybody concerned. 

Mr. BripGes having seconded the proposition, it was unanimously 
carried, and briefly acknowledged. 


-_ — 
—e— 


WATER-GAS PLANT AT THE OLDBURY GAS-WORKS. 





Last Friday, on the invitation of Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.P., the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, the members of the Oldbury Urban 


District Council paid a visit to the gas-works, to inspect the installa- 
tion of carburetted water-gas plant which has recently been completed by 
the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, under 
the superintendence of the Gas Manager (Mr. A. Cooke). In conse- 
quence of the rapid and continuous demand for gas, the Committee some 
months ago had to face the question of how it could best be met. Owing 
to the inflated prices ruling for all kinds of constructional ironwork, they 
felt that it was out of the question to recommend the Council to spend 
from £15,000to £29,000 in laying down additional plant of the usual kind ; 
but they favourably considered the advisability of adopting the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas. A deputation visited the Lea Bridge 
and Rochester Gas-Works ; and, as the result, they unanimously recom- 
mended the Council to have an installation of water-gas plant. That 
Which had been put in was at present capable of producing 300,000 cubic 
feet of gas per diem. The contract price fixed was £5663, to which 
must be added the cost of altering one of the retort-houses to receive 
it. This had been done by the Committee’s own staff, at an outlay of 
about £1309. The engines, exhausters, blowers, boilers, and pumps 
are in duplicate, and are capable of running plant equal to 600,000 cubic 
feet per diem; and the purifiers, station-meter, oil-tank, and boilers 
are designed for dealing with this quantity. The process was fully 
explained by Messrs. Wilson and Cooke; and the members appeared 
to be perfectly satisfied with the money expended on the plant. After 
the inspection, Mr. Wilson entertained the party to luncheon at the 
Yalbot Hotel. 


_ — 
* re 


‘Cromer Water Supply.—The Directors of the Cromer Water Company 
ae written to the Urban District Council to the effect that while they 
lave no desire to part with their undertaking, they would not resist the 
Pst in the Bill which they were promoting of a clause giving the 
ae power to purchase compulsorily, subject to certain conditions. 
Con ec was accepted, subject to the clause being approved by the 
; uncil’s advisers : and the Clerk was directed to instruct the Parlia- 
nentary Agents to advise the Council as to the necessary clauses and 
steps to be taken in the matter. 








UNDERGROUND COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAMSGATE 
HARBOUR AND THE GAS-WORKS. 


Interesting Proposals and Estimate of Cost. 


Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh Valon has just been evolving a scheme for 
connecting Ramsgate Harbour and the gas-works by means of a tunnel, 
primarily for the conveyance of coal to the works, and secondarily for 
the transmission of other material required either at the works or else- 


where. The cost will run into a good round sum; but the economical 
and other advantages will, it is conclusively shown, far outweigh the 
expense. The entire matter has been the subject of a report by Mr. 
Valon to his Committee; and it is interesting reading, inasmuch as 
while tunnelling from one part of a gas-works to another is by no means 
an unknown thing, tunnelling to this extent for the economical transport 
of gas-works material by electric traction is a novel project, and there- 
fore requires to be recorded. . 

Of the preliminary matters which called for Mr. Valon’s attention, 
little need be said ; but early in his study of the question, he saw the 
necessity of finding out if it was possible to get the powers required to 
make the tunnel by Provisional Order. A consultation which the Town 
Clerk and Mr. Valon had with the Local Government Board resulted 
in the opinion that the powers to construct the tunnel could not be 
obtained by a Provisional Order ; but it was thought possible it might be 
done under the Light Railways Act. Otherwise powers would have to 
be sought by Act of Parliament. Aninterview with the Light Railways 
Commissioners, and the submission of an explanation of the proposal 
in writing, brought from them a letter which contained the following : 
‘‘It does not appear that your suggested proposals as explained in your 
letter are such as to preclude the consideration by the Commissioners 
of an application embodying the same if made to them under the Light 
Railways Act.”’ 

The letter to the Commissioners so lucidly describes the scheme and 
its advantages that we cannot do better than to give it practically as it 
stands. ‘‘ The light railway,’’ it says, ‘‘ would be about #? mile in 
length, entirely in tunnel excavated in the chalk at an average depth 
below the surface of about 4o feet, and for the greater part of its length 
under public streets, and would be in connection with tramways to run 
along the various quays of the Harbour. The line would be single 
(3 ft. 6 in. gauge) with one or two passing places; the gradient 
averaging I in 1oo, the traction by electricity, the weight of each truck 
with its motor and load not exceeding 3 tons. No shafts would be re- 
quired for ventilation, the opening at each end being sufficient for that 
purpose. Under these conditions, there would be little or no vibration 
perceptible in the houses above, which would suffer no depreciation in 
value whatever in consequence of the construction or working of the 


railway. The estimated cost of the work, including all plant, is 
£20,000. The railway would be used for conveying coal to the gas- 


works, the present cost of its haulage and handling amounting to 
£1200 per annum. Besides coal, all the materials required by the 
Corporation in repairing streets and highways and for their other 
works, and which principally arrive by sea, would pass along the 
railway, as the Corporation depot adjoins the gas-works. The 
only access to the town and neighbourhood from the Harbour is_ by 
four roads—two of a very steep nature—leading to the lofty cliffs on each 
side of the town and along which it is not desirable that goods traffic 
should pass; the houses there being of a residential character and 
chiefly occupied by visitors seeking rest and quietude. The other two 
roads—one also very steep—-which lead through the centre of the town 
are so narrow in parts as not to allow two vehicles to pass one another, 
and in consequence of the restricted width of the bordering footways 
passengers in passing one another have frequently to step into the 
carriage-way. The traffic along these two roads consists principally of 
the carriage of goods, materials, and merchandise to and from the 
Harbour, such as timber, stone, bricks, and other building materials, 
rigging and ships’ supplies of all kinds, ironwork, coals, imported pro- 
duce, &c. Ramsgate imports largely for this part of the county, and 
the trade of the town and harbour is rapidly increasing, and with it the 
inconvenience and danger to the public from the congested state of 
these two streets. This would be greatly relieved by the proposed 
railway, as the Corporation desire that its use should not be confined to 
the conveyance of goods belonging to them, but that the public should 
have the use of it for the carriage of goods of all kinds to be conveyed 
in the Corporation trucks to the neighbourhood of the gas-works, which 
would be a most useful centre for the distribution and collection of 
goods. To encourage the public to use the railway, they would be 
charged by the Corporation the lightest rates possible, consistent with 
the capital expended on the work and the cost of carrying on the 
undertaking. It is anticipated that with the streets of the town (they 
are all very narrow) relieved of the principal part of the Harbour traffic, 
the present and prospective inconvenience and danger to the public 
arising therefrom would be in a very great measure remedied.’’ 

That is the case for the tunnel and light railway; but it does not 
exhaust Mr. Valon’s proposals in connection with it. He states that 
the coal storage at the works is very limited ; and he therefore suggests 
that a coal-store should be erected at the Harbour—the coal being 
unloaded by means of the crane from the ship into the store, the 
bottom of the coal-store being formed of bunkers by means of which 
the railway trucks could be filled by merely turning a handle. By 
this means, the difficulty of increasing the coal storage at the works, 
owing to the restricted site, would be overcome, and at the same time 
the working of the trucks would be equalized in sucha way as to enable 
the labour to be economically worked ; while the coal, when arriving 
at the works, could be pitched direct into the elevators ready for use— 
in this way reducing the cost of trimming it. 

On the grounds of -both convenience and economy, Mr. Valon has 
no hesitation in recommending the adoption of electric traction. This 
system has been used for some time for the operation of tram lines in 
coal mines ; and it has been found to give a very large saving indeed 
over the ordinary methods of either horse or rope traction. 

In connection with this scheme of bringing coals through a subway 
to the gas-works, Mr. Valon suggests the further question as to the 
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desirability of the Committee being carriers of their coals from the 
North. If, he remarks, the Committee decide to do this, it should be 
done by means of a steamer built specially for the purpose. In con- 
sultation with the Harbour Master, he suggested that a steamer carry- 
ing from 500 to 600 tons, with a draft of not more than 1o ft. or 
10 ft. 6 in., would be the kind of vessel most suited to the Harbour. 
If, however, the Committee should decide that they will not be their 
own Carriers, it will then be desirable, in view of the economical work- 
ing of the tunnel scheme, to enter into a lengthened agreement with 
some firm of repute, who may have a steamer of the right character, or 
who would build one suited for the port, to deliver the quantity of coals 
required annually by the Corporation. Of course, no firm would set 
aside or build a steamer for this work unless they were guaranteed the 
carriage of the Corporation coal for several years. Mr. Valon thinks, 
however, the profit which would have to be paid to the carriers would 
be better if saved to the Corporation by the running of their own 
steamer. 


The following is Mr. Valon’s 
Estimate of Cost of the Tunnel, Traction, Staging, and Electric Hoist. 


Excavation in chalk, brickwork entrance and exit and sup- 





ports where necessary —e oe ee es hee £9,500 
Rails, electric conduits, trucks, motors,&c. . . . . . 5,500 
menmeme ema q@rectricorame. . . .- + «© © © © « ss 1,500 
£16,500 
np er Gent. commences... « . 5 6 8 te & we ew 1,650 
£18,150 
Working Expenses. 

Pear ee ee as Se eer eee ae £170 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee goo 

5 per cent. repair and maintenance on £7000 (electric rails 
er a 4 eee a ee ee ee 350 
(Say £1500.) £1420 


Estimated Cost of Working Steamship Carrying 600 Tons. 


Sinking fund and interest on outlay for steamship costing 
£13,000 (ship £12,500, stores £500) at 20 years’ purchase £874 








Working expenses per six months . £2000 X 2 = £4000 
Pee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee hl hc 
4800 
Wear and tear, 5 per cent. on £12,500 5 gt ae ee TS 625 
£6299 


Return on Expenditure. 


48 journeys between Newcastle and Ramsgate per annum equals 28,800 tons. 
£6299 — 28,800 tons = 4/4 perton. Sailing ship, present rate, 7/6 per ton; 
average, 5/- per ton. 28,800 tons at 5/- = £7200. Difference in favour of 
steamer, £901. 
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THE RICHMOND-GLOVER AMALGAMATION. 





Price of Gas-Works Supplies. 
It is arare occurrence that the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ devotes space to the 
recording of the proceedings at the meetings of companies or firms 


having commercial relations with the gas-supply industry in any indi- 
vidual branch ; and an exception is made on this occasion in order that 
intelligence on two matters of passing interest may be presented to our 
readers. The report of Messrs, Richmond and Co., Limited, was noticed 
in last week’s issue ; and it referred, among other matters, tothe amalga- 
mation of the Company with the firm of Messrs. George Glover and Co., 
Limited, whose association with the gas industry has extended over the 
greater part of half a century. It is in view of this fusion of two 
important trading interests that the annual meeting of the first-named 
Company, held on Thursday last, mainly calls for notice. The Chair- 
man (Mr. E. W. T. Richmond) presided ; and his address to the share- 
holders was, leaving out minor matters, divided into threesections. In 
the first place, he gave statistics showing the progress which the 
business he founded has made; then he passed on to deal with the 
question of the prices to gas suppliers of the articles manufactured by 
the Company ; and, finally, to the amalgamation question. 

With the first section, we are not concerned. On the second, Mr. 
Richmond remarked that, although he quite believed there was a good 
deal to be said on the question of the prices of articles in the manufac- 
ture of which the Company were interested, he could not help remind- 
ing those gentlemen who were concerned in reducing the cost of the 
goods they purchased, that the Company were paying advanced prices 
for materials for some twelve months before they asked the gas authori- 
ties to pay them. They were paying the increased rates for materials 
all through 1898 ; and it was not until July, 1899, that the prices were 
raised throughout the trade by 74 per cent. Now, during the last few 
weeks there had been a drop in the cost of iron; and they were asked 
to take off the increase on their. goods (which they deferred putting on 
for twelve months) immediately the reduction in the price of iron came 
about. It was a good thing to sell their commodities at as low a price 
as possible, consistent with a proper return on the capital employed, 
and the adequate remuneration of the employees and those engaged in 
the management of the business. Having secured this, he quite agreed 
that prices should be put at the lowest level. But he did not know that 
the prices of materials would remain at the figures they had suddenly 
dropped to. And, surely, they were not expected to reduce their 
prices until contracts for materials had run out. As in every other 
manufacture, they had to contract in advance ; and they had contracts 
running for materials at the higher prices. Therefore it was only fair 
that, for a short period at any rate, the advances they had put on 
should remain. But directly it could be done, it would be a wise and 
proper thing to modify them, and then eventually, as soon as prices 
reached a normal level all round, to remove them altogether. Having 
given twelve months to their customers, they fairly expected a little 
breathing space in return. 





Coming to the third section of his address, Mr. Richmond said the 
matter was the most important in the Directors’ report. It referred to 
the acquisition of Messrs. George Glover and Co.’s business. Briefly, 
he explained that Messrs. George Glover and Co. had formed them- 
selves into a Limited Company ; and this Limited Company handed 
over the shares to Richmond and Co., and thus the amalgamation too\ 
place. This method and procedure enabled the meter firm to trade 
as George Glover and Co. still, independent of Richmond and Co. 
The Directors had been advised that it was desirable for the purposes 
of quotation that their own Company should state in their title what 
their trades were ; and therefore they were altering the name to the 
Richmond Gas Stoveand Meter Company. At this point, the report was 
adopted, the dividend declared, and formal business transacted. 

More detailed particulars concerning the amalgamation were given 
at a subsequent extraordinary meeting. Four separate resolutions were 
proposed. The desirability of acquiring the business of Messrs. George 
Glover and Co., and authorizing the Directors to enter into the neces- 
sary agreement, were the subjects of the first. By thesecond, the style 
of the present Company was proposed to be altered to that previously 
stated. The third recommended the increase of the capital to £200,000 
by the creation of 60,000 new shares, of which 50,000 should be adiii- 
tional ordinary shares of {1 each, and 10,000 additional preference 
sharesof {5each. The fourth merely referred to changes in the Articles 
of Association. The resolutions were proposed separately by the Chair- 
man; but, in the course of his explanations, he mentioned that the 
Limited Company formed by Messrs. George Glover and Co. had a 
capital of £60,000. Richmond and Co. were allotting to the two part- 
ners in the business the sum of £34,000 in cash or preference shares in 
agreed proportions, and £11,000 worth of ordinary shares. The price 
they were paying they considered a fair one; but, at the same time, it 
left them, on Messrs. George Glover and Co.’s average profits, a very 
fair margin of profit indeed. They had secured, he was convinced, one 
of the soundest and best meter businessesin the country. The concern 
was lying practically dormant. The firm had accepted with thanks 
whatever business was tendered to them ; and they had not endeavoured 
to go farther afield. But already arrangements had been made for the 
purchase of the lease of property adjoining, which would enable them to 
double the size of the works, and give space for further increasing the 
business as it became desirable. Throughout the negotiations, they 
had had the most pleasant relationship with the Messrs. Glover. Very 
unfortunately the health of Mr. Thomson Glover was so precarious 
that he was retiring from the active management of the business, but 
he would hold the position of Consulting Engineer. Mr. George 
Glover would remain as Managing Director; and he had accepted the 
office of Vice-Chairman on the Board of the Richmond Company. 
He (the Chairman) thought they had secured a most useful and desir- 
able gentleman to fill that post. It might also be of interest to mention 
that Mr. George Glover desired to take his portion of the purchase 
price entirely in shares. All the Directors, the Chairman added, 
looked forward with great satisfaction and considerable confidence to 
this amalgamation. Among other matters, he stated that Messrs. 
George Glover and Co. had practically no machinery ; they having 
continued to make their meters by hand. But it was now intended to 
introduce up-to-date machinery. All the resolutions were carried. 


_ — - 
———— . 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 





An inquiry was held at Oldham last Tuesday by Mr. R. H. Bicknill, 
respecting an application by the Oldham Corporation to the Local 
Government Board for leave to borrow £157,000 for purposes of elec- 
tric lighting and traction. . 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held at Newcastle last Tues- 
day respecting an application for sanction to borrow # 10,000 for electric 
lighting purposes. The loan is needed for lighting the principal 
thoroughfares of the city in which tramways are being laid. | 

The Lighting Committee of the Leeds Corporation decided last 
Wednesday to purchase plant for the extension of the electricity works 
at a cost of £24,135. This forms part of the expenditure which the 
application to the Local Government Board for powers to borrow 
£510,000 is intended to cover. 

The electric light supplied by the Tynemouth Corporation to North 
Shields was tested on several occasions during the past week, and proved 
in every way satisfactory. A number of large arc lamps in the princl- 
pal thoroughfares have been illuminated, and found to give an excellent 
light. A number of places of business have been lighted. 

At a meeting of the Electricity Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration last Wednesday, it was resolved that no new applications for 
current, either for light or power, can be granted at present. All these 
must, it is stated, stand over until the Committee are able to ascertain 
whether or not the Bloom Street generating station can be finished in 
time to take up its load for the winter. If that fact is assured, the 
applications can be acceded to. If not, the Committee will have to 
stay their hand. | 

The City Electrical Engineer of Worcester (Mr. C. J. Sutherland) 
has just issued his report on the working of the electricity supply 1” the 
city during the past twelve months. The actual profit is £3669; but 
the charges for repayment of capital and interest absorb the whole of 
this sum except £3. The smallness of the profit is put down to the 
higher price of coal; the bill having increased by £1051, though the 
consumption was less by 100 tons. The total amount expended on the 
works has now reached £82,629. = 

The Tramway and Electric Lighting Committee of the Dudley Tow 9S 
Council recently waited upon the Local Government Board to urge 4 
reconsideration of their decision not to sanction any loan for the pur- 
pose of free wiring the premises of intending consumers of electricity 
for lighting purposes; but, being unable to obtain any alteration 1D 
the decision, which the deputation were informed must be taken as 
final, they recommend that the scheme be abandoned. They _ 
recommend that consumers should have the option of being supple 
at the rate of 5d. per unit throughout, or at the rate of 6d. per unit onl 
two hours a day, to be determined by the Corporation or their Raginort 
from time to time, and 14d. per unit for the remaining 22 hours, anc 
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that no rental be charged for meters. Their report containing these 
recommendations will come before the Council to-day. 

The enlarged scheme of electric light works extension, involving an 
outlay ‘of £23,200, has been passed by the Coventry City Council. 
The circumstances under which a smaller scheme was referred back to 
the Committee have been reported. The smaller scheme would have 
increased the output 60 per cent.; but the present one would double 
the working capacity, and would carry the concern over the winters 
of 1901 and 1g0o2. At the Council meeting last Tuesday, Alderman 
Hill gave particulars of the great development of the scheme since its 
inception in 1895, and pointed out that, had there not been the increase 
in the price of coal, the receipts would have met the expenses. He 
believed that in two years the undertaking would be on a paying basis, 
and at that period he estimated the revenue would be £10,000 per 
annum. 

The ‘‘-Electrical World’’ of New York has published the following 
statistics showing the progress made with electric lighting in Canada 
during the past ten years: ‘‘ In 1891 the census returns gave 80 estab- 
lishments selling electric light in the Dominion; in 1897 there were 
187, which number increased to 297 in 1900._ The electric lamps sup- 
plied by the establishments selling light numbered 443,897 in 1897 and 
807,772 in 1900. The largest establishment in Canada in 1909 was 
the Royal Electric Light Company, of Montreal, supplying 78,762 
incandescent lampsand 1805 arc lights. The next largest is the Toronto 
Electric Light Company, supplying 75,000 incandescent and 1650 arc 
lamps, while the Ottawa Electric Company stands well to the front 
with 77,255 incandescent and 6zrarc lamps. The province of Ontario 
has made rapid strides in the employment of electricity for lighting 
purposes ; using 418,573 lamps in 1990, against 201,955 lamps in 1897. 
The province of Quebec increased the number from 185,892 in 1897 to 
235,322 in 1900. The other provinces have all developed the use of 
electricity for lighting purposes. British Columbia had a couple of 
establishments selling electric light in 1897, and these operating onlya 
very small number of lamps. In 1990, however, this province had 
13 electric companies, with an equipment of 52,653 lamps. Theuse of 
the arc light in Canada has increased from 9516 lamps in 1897 to 11,917 
lamps in 1goo.”’ 

Lighting matters are receiving a good deal of attention at Devonport 
just now. In addition to the controversy with the Gas Company, the 
Corporation have on hand a big electricity undertaking in which the 
lighting of the main streets will be a prominent feature. The founda- 
tion stone of the electricity works has lately been laid by the Mayor 
(Mr. H. J. H. Graves), who congratulated the town on the fact that 
they were embarking in municipal trading and enterprise of that kind. 
The works are designed for the supply of electricity both for lighting 
and tramway traction. They are situated on the east bank of Stone- 
house Creek, in the district of the Stonehouse Urban Council; and, as 
already explained in the ‘‘ JourRNAL,’’ the Corporation, by arrangement 
with that body, take over the powers to supply electricity in Stone- 
house as well as in Devonport. Alderman J. B. James, the Chairman 
of the Electricity Committee, announced, on the occasion of the 
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ceremony, that it was anticipated the expenditure would be some 
4 7000 less than the original estimate of £69,000. The land, which he 

escribed as sufficient for present and prospective purposes, cost 
£15,000. It is an acre in extent, and has waterside communication, so 
that the coal brought by sea may be discharged right into the works. 
An old flour-mill which formerly occupied part of the site is being con- 
verted into offices, storage battery rooms, and stores; but the power 
station will be almost entirely new, and a new chimney-stack is being 
built. 

Mr. Peterson, of London, has made application for an Order for the 
electric lighting of Carnarvon ; and a Board of Trade inquiry has been 
held, at which the Town Council appeared in opposition. It seems 
from the proceedings that the Council had conceded just a bit too much 
to Mr. Peterson, and he had taken the fullest advantage of it. The 
first overtures of this gentleman to the Corporation had reference to 
the construction of an electric railway to Dinas Dinlle; and on this 
question the negotiations seem to haverunoff smoothly. Later insome 
way the question of the lighting of Carnarvon was dragged in; but 
quite as a subsidiary matter, sd the Corporation contend—Mr. Peterson 
having stated that he could not carry out the one without the other. 
Now, however, it seems that he has reversed the position (again assum- 
ing the Corporation version is the correct one), and made the electric 
lighting of the town the main part of his application—the light railway 
taking a back place. Theideaof Mr. Peterson is to transfer the Order, 
if obtained, to a Company within six months. In the case which he 
laid before the Board of Trade Inspector, he alleged that the Council's 
ownership of the gas-works was the ground of their opposition now. 
Assertions were made that the gas was bad, and that the Corporation 
had sufficient work in hand without entering into electric lighting. 
The Council sought to show they had had no intention of handing over 
the monopoly of the public lighting of the town to any individual or 
private concern, charged Mr. Peterson with having broken his pledges, 
and stated that they intended themselves toapply foran Order. There 
the matter rests pending the decision of the Board of Trade. 

One of the Coventry papers lately contained some sharp criticism of 
the management of the electric lighting undertaking of the Corporation 
by a correspondent who is both a gas and an electrical engineer. In 
the course of his letter he says: ‘‘ It is astonishing to find the Electric 
Light Committee, after trading for many years at a loss—that is to say, 
the whole body of ratepayers have had to contribute towards the cost 
of supplying electricity to a comparatively few citizens, who, in all pro- 
bability, are quite able to bear the cost themselves—should continue to 
increase the capital expenditure. There is no doubt that there did not 
exist in Coventry sufficient demand for electrical supply at the time the 
works were established to warrant the Corporation in embarking upon 
the venture ; and the matter has been made worse by selling current at 
under cost price, and by laying mains unremunerative and speculative 
in the extreme. It will, I think, be generally agreed that it is not the 
duty of a Corporation to speculate with ratepayers’ money, or to have 
to create a demand for any public supply. It has been stated that only 
seven consumers were connected when the supply was started, and also 
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that it has been considered the right policy to lay mains everywhere, 
and wait for consumerstocome. Thissurely is most unsatisfactory, and 
an extraordinary way to conduct a commercial undertaking. I venture 
to suggest that all expenditure not absolutely necessary should be 
stopped until the undertaking pays its way by sufficient consumers 
being found within the existing area of operations. In the extensions 
which have been made all the plant and mains should have been in- 
creased as far as possible in the correct proportions, for it seems strange 
to lay mains which, if utilized, cannot be supplied by the generating 
machinery. Altogether, the electric light undertaking of your city 
appears to be a most unfortunate venture for the ratepayers, who have 
to pay for it in many ways besides the direct loss. There is, for 
instance, the public lighting and the lighting of public buildings now 
done by electricity instead of gas. The latter, from personal know- 
ledge, I know was efficient; and it is doubtful whether the increased 
cost of the former justifies its adoption. Any way the cost has to be 
borne by the rates.’’ 

A Board of Trade inquiry was held last Friday by Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, at the Westminster Town Hall, into the question of whether 
Electric Lighting Companies and Local Authorities supplying electricity 
can raise the current from 100 to 200 volts without the consent of the 
consumer. In 1896 the Board of Trade made regulations for ensuring 
a proper and sufficient supply of energy, and one of these contained a 
proviso that no change should be made in the pressure of the supply to 
any premises which at the date of the regulations were supplied by the 
undertakers, except with the consent of the consumer. Thealteration 
applied for by the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, which led 
to the inquiry, was to substitute for the words ‘‘ with the consent of 
the consumer ’’ the words ‘‘ on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon between the undertakers and the consumer, or, failing 
agreement, as may be settled by an arbitrator appointed by the Board 
of Trade.’’ Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., Mr. Roger Wallace, K.C., and 
Mr. D. Warmington appeared for the Corporation ; Mr. Moon, K.C., 


—— = 


made almost entirely at the expense of the Corporation. There could 
be no greater shock by the 200-volt than by the 100-volt current. 
Mr. Littler submitted that, the Board of Trade having given a vested 
right in the roo-volt current, it could not be taken from them by the 
proposed alteration of the regulation. Nothing but an Act of Parlia- 
ment could take away that right. Mr. Danckwerts said his point was 
that the Board could not alter the regulation, because it was not a 
regulation at all. The right of existing consumers was not to bealtere 
without their consent. Sir Courtenay Boyle said for the purposes of 
that day he decided that the Board had power to alter the regulation. 
It seemed to enact that the electric lighting companies were to supply 
at 200 volts save where the consumers previous to March 4, 1896, had 
100 volts. The alteration would allow the companies to supply 200 
volts. Whether or not it was expedient for the Board to alter the 
regulation, was a matter for inquiry. Professor Kennedy gave eyj- 
dence to the effect that there was no more electricity used with the 
200-volt pressure than with the 1oo-volt pressure. There was no dan- 
ger to the consumer from the increase of voltage ; nor was there more 
risk of a breakdown in the insulation, if proper wiring had been put in. 
The fittings required overhauling, and in some cases renewal. ‘The 
inquiry was adjourned till Thursday. 


Ce - 
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METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES’ REGULATIONS. 





WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL.—Thursday, Feb. 28. 
(Before Mr.C. Perrin, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman, Mr. T. Tuomson, M.D., 
Barrister, and Mr. E. A. S. Fawcett, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) 
The Proposed New Regulations Withdrawa. 
It will be remembered that on the conclusion of the proceedings at 
the last meeting (ante, p. 561), a long adjournment was granted to enable 
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for the Chelsea and Metropolitan Electric Supply Companies ; Mr. , : . 
Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., and Mr. Talbot for the London County the Engineers of the eight Water Companies to confer, with a view to 9 
os ; and <a pow i pag he werk Dh hear yd athe | City | meeting as far as possible the objections of the various Local Autho- c 
Sorporation ; Mr. Littler, K.C., for the Windsor Hotel and the Junior os ” ; : om | 
Constitutional Club; Mr. Roskill and Mr. A. B. Cane for the City of ve of me neeideans to ‘the regulations proposed. On the re 5 
London Electric Lighting Company. Mr. Balfour Browne said he assembling of the parties to-day, i 
appeared, not only for the applying Corporation, but also on behalf of Mr. Cripps said: These amended regulations were, as explained, it 
certain Local Authorities, who supported the application for an altera- | brought forward to carry out the duty imposed on the Companies by 

tion of the rule. His clients felt the regulation to be oppressive, and | the Act of 1871, to prevent the waste or misuse of water and its undue ( 
thought it ought to be altered in the interest of all parties. In Decem- | Consumption or contamination, in reference to which duty the Royal fr 
ber, 1899, the Corporation intimated to their customers that they would | Commission reported that the Companieshad been remiss. Asa matter al 
not be able to supply pressure at 100 volts; and the result was that | of public convenience, it was thought better to have one code which al 
they were now supplying 5500 customers at the 200-volt pressure. | involved some alterations in the existing regulations made in 1872. CC 
Eight customers insisted upon having the 1oo-volt pressure continued ; | The proposed new regulations related specially to improved fittings w 
and the Company had to go on supplying these eight people through which, in the practice of the New River Company, had been found to fe 


separate mains, at great expense and loss, notwithstanding that they 
were charged 8d. per unit as compared with a little over 4d. per unit to 
the rest of their customers. The change to the 200 volts had been 





work satisfactorily in the interests both of the consumer and the Com- 
pany. The question which has excited most controversy is that of 
cisterns ; these having been advised in the report of Colonel Ducat and 
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Dr. Barry, appointed by the Local Government Board in 1895 to in- 
quire into the scarcity of water in the East London district, and emphati- 
cally recommended in the report of the Royal Commission. The proposed 
regulations were framed to give effect to these recommendations. In 
face, however, of the opposition which the proposals have aroused from 
the various Local Authorities (owing, as the Companies think, in great 
part to a misapprehension of the objects sought to be obtained), the 
Companies propose to ask the Local Government Board not further to 
proceed with the present inquiry. I make this statement at the outset, 
because I feel I ought to make it as soon as I can. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Speaking on behalf of the London County Council, 
of course, my friend is entirely within his rights in withdrawing the 
application which he has brought forward. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the amended regulations, for which purpose you 
adjourned ; and I am bound to say that, having carefully done so, the 
London County Council still felt that, in the interests of the public of 
London and of the ratepayers, they would have had to offer the most 
strenuous opposition to the bulk of these new regulations. They find 
that they are supported in this view by an absolute consensus of 
opinion held by the various representatives of the local districts of the 
Metropolis, and also by the very weighty authority of my friends repre- 
senting the City of London. Therefore it is perfectly obvious, I think, 
that my friend has exercised a wise discretion in the course which he 
has adopted ; and I certainly believe that you have been saved a very 
long inquiry, because the County Council considered this matter so 
important that we should have had to call before you engineers, medical 
officers, and other persons from different great cities, as well as the 
Metropolis. I think I had a list approaching fifty important witnesses 
whom it would have teen my duty to call. The objects which we had 
in view have now been obtained; and we are relegated to the code 
which we believe has worked perfectly satisfactorily in the past. There 
remains only one thing for me to do. It is perfectly obvious that such 
an inquiry as this, which has been brought upon us entirely by the 
action of the Water Companies, and, as we think, entirely under mis- 
conception of what their duties and their rights are, has been an expen- 
sive matter for the parties who were obliged to oppose in the public 
interests. I have to make an application, on behalf of the London 
County Council, that the reasonable costs which we have had to incur 
in opposing this application may be paid to us by the Companies. 

Lord R. Cecit: On behalf of the City of London and the Middlesex 
County Council, I desire to support the application of my learned 
friend in all respects. These regulations, which have excited the dis- 
approbation of the whole of the consumers throughout the entire water 
area of the London Water Companies, have been produced without any 
consultation—indeed, without being submitted to any of the authorities 
who represent the consumers. Under these circumstances, I cannot but 
feel that this is a case in which the Water Companies ought to have 
acted with more circumspection ; and as they have putall these authori- 
ties to very large expense, I think they ought to reimburse them. 

Several other Counsel appearing made the same application. 





that, of course, we regret that anyone should have been put, not to 
unnecessary expense, but to the expense at any rate of having begun 
the threshing out of what is a very difficult and complicated matter. 
I hope the question itself may have been advanced by the discussion 
which has taken place. I agree with Mr. Freeman and Lord R. Cecil 
that it would be extremely important, if possible, for the Local Authori- 
ties and the persons proposing these regulations to come nearer one 
another before we attempt to thresh out a matter which might involve 
the calling of fifty witnesses by one of the parties. As regards the 
costs, I need only say that in this class of public inquiry there are never 
any costs awarded on either side. 

Mr. PERRIN: We shall, of course, submit the arguments on both 
sides to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. FREEMAN: That is all we ask you to do. 

The parties then dispersed. 


[In the House of Commons last Friday, Mr. Long, in answer to Dr. 
Macnamara, said that the Local Government Board had no power to 
require the Water Companies to pay the costs of the inquiry; and he 
did not consider that if the Board had the power, it would be right to 
exercise it. ] 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. — 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
9 Saturday . 

At the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commis- 
sioners this week, the report by the Engineer (Mr. W. R. Herring) was to 
the effect that during the month of January there was an increase in the 
output of gas by 8,528,500 cubic feet, as compared with January of last 
year ; and that since May 16 there had been an increase of 27,724,300 
cubic feet. There are 4935 gas-cookers on hire—an increase of 1003 
upon the number a year ago. Mr. Purves, the Convener of the Works 
Committee, insubmitting the report, said it showed that they were still 
going on increasing ina very satisfactory way. The Commissioners are 
manufacturing sulphate at Granton ; and consequently of their resi- 
dual products (apart from the manufactured articles) they have now 
only tar for sale. They are inviting tenders for a contract for it, for 
one, two,or three years. The Commissioners were led into discussions 
by letters from the Edinburgh Trades Council and the Gas Workers’ 
Union, both of which bodies have taken upon themselves to interfere 
with the work of the Commissioners. In the letter from the Trades 
Council, disapproval was expressed of the treatment which a man 
named Mackay had received at the hands of the Commissioners, and 
dissatisfaction at the Commissioners’ treatment of a letter from the 
Council. The proper treatment for such a letter would simply have 
been to throw it intothe fire. It was proposed by Sir Andrew M‘ Donald 
that it be allowed to lie on the table, which was a more dignified way 
of doing nothing ; but the Commissioners got into conversation on the 
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Tanfield. The work at that station was being very much increased ; 
and the Committee thought it would be far better to have a younger 
man than Mackay, who had been a good many years in the situation, 
to attend to it, and that he should be secured at once, so that he 
might learn the new duties as they were introduced. Mackay was 
offered another situation, with 26s. 3d. a week, a free house, and 
coal and gas ; but he refused it. Everything considered, he thought 
that the man was very fairly, and even generously, treated. Mr. Mal- 
linson said he had had some letters upon this subject ; and he thought 
the facts should be brought out. The man was not dismissed ; he was 
offered a similar situation at the Blandfield station, which he was quite 
suited for. But he gave up his place, and applied for a pension. The 
Committee told him that he could do the work at Blandfield, and that 
he would have there the same money as he had been receiving ; but 
he refused the offer. The letter was allowed to lie on the table. The 
other letter, from Mr. Blackwood, of the Gas Workers’ Union—the 
terms of which I gave in my ‘‘ Notes’’ last week—was read. Mr. 
Purves pointed out that the alteration in wages would only take effect 
from that day, when the minutes were adopted. It now became the 
Engineer's duty to give effect to the resolution of the Commissioners. 
Bailie Waterston thought it was meant that the alterations were to go 
back to the date of the application. Sir Andrew M‘Donald promptly 
checked that opinion, and pointed out that, while such a thing was at 
one time spoken of by some members of the Commission, it was not 
mentioned on the day when they agreed to the alterations. There is 
one other step that the Commissioners ought to take—namely, appoint 
Sir Andrew M‘Donald Convener of the Committee. Sir Andrew allows 
no one to reign beside himself; and that is the sort of man the 
Commissioners are very much in need of just now. It is time a 
check was put upon the policy of listening to outside influences. 
Mr. Blackwood's letter was sent to the Works Committee. Bailie 
Waterston and Mr. Mallinson gave notice of a motion to consider 
the advisability of allowing the employees of the Commissioners a 
full week’s holiday, with pay, instead of four days as at present. Mr. 
Herring said they now had seven days—four consecutive days and three 
public holidays—throughout the year. Mr. Mallinson explained that 
the object was that the men should get a week's consecutive holidays, 
in addition to the public ones. The motion will come up for discussion 
at the next meeting. The Commissioners, in my opinion, have quite 
sufficient to do at present, and will have for a good while to come, in 
the labour attending the translation of their works to Granton, without 
their being required to consider matters relating to internal economies. 
Movements outside of the Commission may necessitate the bestowal of 
time upon such subjects; but any of their own number who raise them 
are not acting a friendly part to those who bear the burden and heat of 
theday. At the rate they are going, in a few years the employees will 
be found amusing themselves by playing at work; and the only real 
workers will be the Commissioners and the officials. 

The annual meeting of the Larkhall Gas Company was held last 
Friday. A dividend of 5 per cent. was declared; {200 was added to 
the reserve fund ; and £125 was carried forward. 





A report by Mr. Robert Gilmour, of Glasgow, on the water supply to 
Crieff, has been submitted to the Town Council this week. Mr. Gilmour 
recommends the construction of filters, and a new reservoir to contain 
24 million gallons of water ; and also the laying of additional mains. 
The total cost he estimates at £6845. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Murch 2. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been increased activity in the 
market in Scotland; but elsewhere there has been no improvement, the 
quotations being f11 to {11 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith, £10 17s. 6d. 
f.o.b. Liverpool, and f10 15s. f.o.b. Hull. The buying continues to be 
mainly for covering purposes; for although there has been more direct 
inquiry, the ideas of buyers are somewhat below the level of current 
prices, and there is not much direct actual business doing. More 
favourable weather is bringing out home buyers; and a fair amount of 
business has resulted in this direction. Forward buying is neglected ; 
makers’ and consumers’ views being too divergent. 
Nitrate of Soda is firm at 8s.-44d. to 8s. 74d. per cwt., according to 
quality, on spot. 





Lonpon, March 2. 


Tar Products.—There is really noimprovement to note in the general 
depression which has overtaken this market; and, with the exception 
of a little activity in benzol, there is no encouragement in the outlook 
for the immediate future. Sales of go’s benzol are reported for March- 
June delivery which may slightly improve matters ; but 50’s-go’s still 
appear to be neglected. The position of delivery of benzol, owing to 
restrictive rates, very materially affects its value. There is a rumour 
on this market that the large German makes are fully taken up for this 
year, and that prices may improve in Germany. Tar oils are very 
dull. Anthracene is quiet ; and pricesare purely nominal. The demand 
for naphthalene and salts is rather easier all round. As regards tar, 
one or two important contracts have been let during the past week ; 
but at fairly reasonable prices. 

The average values obtaining during the week are: Tar 14s. to 
17s. 6d. Pitch, east coast, 31s.; west coast, 28s. 6d. Benzol, go's, 
rod. to 1s. ; 50’s, to$d. to 114d. Toluol, 1s. 2d. Crude naphtha, 44d. 
Solvent naphtha, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Heavy naphtha, ts. to ts. td. 
Creosote, 1d. Heavy oils, r?d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s.6d. Naphtha- 
lene, 95s. ; salts, 60s. to 80s. Anthracene, ‘‘ A,’’ 3d.; ‘‘ B,’’ 2d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is decidedly quiet, except at 
Leith, where shippers are pressing for immediate deliveries. Business 
is reported at from f10 17s. 6d. to £11 Is. 3d. per ton for immediate 
shipment at this port ; but as regards Hull, there are sellers at £10 15s., 
and several parcels have been offered at £10 17s. 6d. f.o.b. Liverpool 
without finding buyers. The position as regards Beckton remains 


unchanged. : _ 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





From Our Own Correspondents. 


Lancashire Coal Trade.—The tendency of prices throughout the coal 
trade continues in a steady downward direction ; the only descriptions 
that are at all maintaining late rates being the better qualities, which 
still meet with a fairly good demand for house-fire purposes, with no 
surplus supplies in the market, so far as Lancashire collieries are con- 
cerned. For these the local quotations are generally steady at about 
16s. to 17S. per ton at the pit for best Wigan Arley, 14s. 6d. to 15s. for 
seconds Arley and Pemberton four-feet, and 13s. to 14s. for common 
house coal. There are, however, surplus lots of house coal coming on 
to the market, from other districts, which are competing in some of the 
local markets at very much below Lancashire prices. In other descrip- 
tions of fuel, there is undoubted easing down upon recent quotations. 
The lower qualities of round coal are becoming more and more difficult 
to move, Owing to the depression throughout the iron trade and other 
branches of industry ; and the excessively low figures that are just now 
being quoted for shipment are in themselves a very plain indication of 
the unsatisfactory condition of the inland markets. For ordinary steam 
and forge coals, the inland pit prices average about IIs. to 11s. 6d. per 
ton ; but for shipment, steam coal, delivered at the ports on the Mersey, 
can be bought as low as 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per ton, what are supposed 
to be the Association list basis rates being altogether nominal. Com- 
petition continues keenest in engine fuel; and Lancashire collieries 
have been cutting into one another’s markets to an extent that has 
compelled retaliatory measures. Manchester firms have, with the 
commencement of the present month, reduced the list basis rod. 
per ton, owing to the competition they have had to meet in some 
of their own markets with slack coming in from other Lancashire 
districts. The Lancashire pit prices, taking them all through, average 
about 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ton at the pit for common sorts, up to gs. 6d. 
and 1os. for the best qualities; but there is Derbyshire slack to be 
bought freely at about 4s. 6d. to 5s., Staffordshire at 5s. 6d. to 6s., 
and Yorkshire from about 6s. to 8s., according to quality. In coke, 
prices have been cut very low ; unwashed Yorkshire furnace cokes being 
obtainable at from tos. to 11s. per ton, with local-made washed furnace 
cokes quoted from 14s. to 15s. per ton at the ovens. Good local-made 
foundry cokes are fairly steady at about 26s. per ton at the ovens; 
but North Country foundry cokes are coming into the district at much 
below this figure. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is activity in the coal trade, but it is 
more in the contracting for future than for immediate requirements. 
The prices are higher than those of a week or so ago, more especially 
for steam coals; but the advance that is asked seems in some degree to 
be now checking trade. Best Northumbrian steam coals are about 
11s. per ton f.o.b. for early delivery ; but for delivery over the season, 
higher prices are asked, and have been paid in some instances. For 
steam smalls, the current quotation is now about 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. A number of sales have been made for delivery over the 





shipping season ; and for these the price has varied from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 
per ton f.o.b. The Durham coal trade is relatively weaker than that 
of Northumberland, there being a very heavy production ; and of this, 
a part that was made into coke is now put on the market as coal. In 
the gas coal trade, there is an abundant production; and the demand 
showed the falling off that is usual at this time of the year. In coke, 
the markets are weak, through a lessened demand. For export, best 
Durham coke is from 17s. to 18s. per ton f.o.b. Blast-furnace coke is 
about 13s. 6d. per ton at the furnaces. Gas coke is quieter, though the 
lessened production should stiffen the market. About 14s. 6d. to 15s. 
per ton may now be looked on as the f.o.b. price. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—The miners have, by a small majority, consented 
to the reduction of 1s. a day in wages. This may be expected to have 
an effect on prices. In the same ballot, the men, by a very large 
majority, expressed themselves in favour of working only five days 
a week, after the beginning of April. Stocks of coal are increasing. 
Prices continue to recede. The quotations are: Main gs. 6d. to gs. 9d. 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell ros. 3d. to 11s. 3d., and splint 11s. to 11s. 6d. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 134,674 tons—a decrease upon 
the preceding week of 10,902 tons, and upon the corresponding week 
of last year of 61,304 tons. For the year to date, the total shipments 
have been 1,166,741 tons—a decrease upon the same period last year 
of 194,176 tons. 


— 
_—— 


Opposition to the Heckmondwike Gas Bill.—Last Friday a resolution 
was unanimously passed by a meeting of owners and ratepayers of 
Cleckheaton, held at the Town Hall, authorizing the District Council 
to oppose the Bill which is being jointly,promoted by the Heckmond- 
wike and Liversedge District Councils for the acquisition of the under- 
taking of the Heckmondwike Gas Company. The Bill is to authorize 
a Joint Board to supply gas throughout Heckmondwike and Liversedge ; 
two portions of the latter—viz., Moorbottom and Marsh—being within 
the statutory gas areaof Cleckheaton. Correspondence was read show- 
ing that arequest for a protective clause had not been satisfactorily met ; 
and therefore the Council felt bound to proceed to opposition to secure 
their rights. 


West Riding Rivers Board and the Leeds Water Bill.—A special meet- 
ing of the West Riding Rivers Board was held last Friday, at Leeds, 
tc consider various Bills now in Parliament to which the Board had 
suggested certain amendments. One of these was the Leeds Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, which the Board had requested the promoters to 
amend so as to provide: (1) That the proper quantity of compensation 
water be discharged to the rivers and streams proposed to be affected. 
(2) That the Rivers Board shall have the right to inspect the gauges 
for measuring the compensation water proposed to be discharged, with 
power to sue for penalties in case the prescribed quantity is not dis- 
charged. (3) For the exclusion from streams of solid matters or pollut- 
ing discharges arising from the cleansing of filters, filter-beds, &c., pro- 
posed to be constructed. The Corporation declined to insert clauses to 
this effect; and the Rivers Board therefore decided to oppose the Bill 
in accordance with a former resolution. 
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Escape from a Gas-Engine Causes an Explosion.—Tom Varley, 
a master wheelwright, of Pudsey, met with a serious accident last Wed- 
nesday morning. He had gone into the works alone, and struck a light 
to start the gas-engine. Unknown to him, however, the gas had been 
escaping. He did not detect the smell, and there was an explosion. 
He was blown violently against the wall. One of his ribs was broken, 
and he was otherwise injured. He was almost unconscious for a time, 
but eventually managed to crawl to the door and call for assistance. 


Carburetted Water-Gas Plant for Leeds.—Our readers will doubtless 
remember that the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation have for 
some time past had under consideration the question of introducing 
water-gas plant at their Meadow Lane station, the new buildings at 
which have been arranged by the General Manager (Mr. R. H. 
Townsley) to accommodate it. The matter was deferred, in conse- 
quence of the high price of materials, till recently, when tenders and 
estimates were invited. These were duly sent in, and they came before 
the Committee at their meeting last Wednesday, when the tender of 
the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, was 
accepted; and it is hoped to have the plant ready for working by 
next winter. The generating apparatus will cost between {6000 and 
£7000; but there will be further expenditure, on account of acces- 
sory plant, amounting to £10,000 at least. This total ultimate outlay 
of £16,000 or £17,000 will increase the productive power of the works 
by 14 million cubic feet per day. 


Mysterious Suffocation by Gas.—At the Bethnal Green Coroner’s 
Court, last Tuesday, an inquiry was opened into the circumstances 
attending the deaths of Louisa Jane Sharp (36), wife of David Sharp, 
a cheesemonger'’s assistant, and her two children, Edith Annie (12) and 
David William (5), who were found dead at 28, Culham Buildings, 
Pallissy Street, Bethnal Green. The husband stated that his wife was 
intemperate. On the previous Friday night, he reached home about a 
quarter-past ten o'clock. Finding the rooms in darkness, he struck a 
match, but was unable to light the gas-pendant until he had placed a 
penny in the slot meter. He then saw his wife lying in an arm-chair, 
the two dead children being on the bed, and the baby in the bed in the 
living-room. Failing to arouse his wife and the two elder children, he 
sat down and smoked his pipe, and then went out and fetched some ale 
On his return he again failed to rouse his wife, and called a neighbour, 
who perceived a smell of gas, and told him to go for a doctor. The 
witness explained that his sense of smell was defective ; and, in answer 
to the Jury, he said the burner was turned on when he first tried to 
light the gas. Dr. Hewitt Oliver stated that death in each case was 
due to asphyxia following the inhalation of coal gas. As little as 9 per 
cent. of coal gas in the atmosphere of a closed room would be enough 
to kill; but it would require a much greater proportion to cause an 
explosion. Witness said he understood that the baby was covered over, 
and this was probably the reason she escaped. The Coroner said that 
as it had been sworn that complaints of the escaping gas had been 
made to the officials of the London County Council, and that nothing 
had been done, the inquiry would be adjourned for a week. 








Intensified Gas Lighting in Manchester.—At their meeting last 
Friday, the Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation accepted 
a tender for the fitting up of nine lamps.in front of the Royal Infirmary, 
for an experimental test of lighting by means of intensified gas | Wels- 
bach burners will be used, and a Keith compressor will form part of 
the plant. Thenine lamps will, it is expected, furnish light aggregating 
nearly 10,500-candle power. 

Short Strike at the Cork Gas-Works.— Last Thursday all the emy Sait ees 
at the Cork Gas-Works, to the number of 100, went out on strike on 
account of the dismissal of three of their body for disobedience of 
orders.. When the matter became known, there was much apprehen- 
sion lest the city should be leftin darkness. A deputation of the strikers 
had an interview with the Chairman of the Company (Mr. G. Lynch) 
in the evening, and explained their grievances. On the Directors 
undertaking to reinstate the three men sent away, the strikers returned 
to work. 

Projected New Gas-Works for Aberavon.—At a special meeting of the 
Gas Committee of the Aberavon Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Manager (Mr. Walter Lister) presented a report and estimate of cost 
of laying out new gas-works on the site selected some few years since, 
on which a holder has already been erected. He puts the total cost at 
£8400, which includes all modern plant and appliances for a well- 
equipped works. The Committee considered the report; but before 
coming to a conclusion thereon, they decided to visit the Barry and 
Aberdare works. The Manager stated that it would be absolutely im- 
perative that the matter of proceeding with the works should be taken 
in hand at once, in order to meet next winter’s requirements. 

Lancaster Corporation Gas Supply.—At last Wednesday's meeting of 
the Lancaster Town Council, the Gas Committee reported that the 
profits for last year were £1800, from which it was proposed to con- 
tribute {1000 in aid of the rates. While unable to make any exact 
forecast as to the price of coal, or the price obtainable for residuals, the 
Committee had made an estimate as complete as possible, as the result 
of which they promised next year to contribute £1250 to the rates. 
During the year the total increase in the consumption of gas was 
54 million cubic feet, of which 3 millions were by prepayment meters 
The amount collected from this source was £1652, or £553 more than 
the previous year. 

Long Eaton District Council and the Gas-Works.—At the meeting of 
the Long Eaton District Council last Tuesday, the seal of-the Board 
was attached to a petition to be sent in opposition to the Bill pro- 
moted by the Long Eaton Gas Company, whp are applying for 
extended powers and increased capital. A discussion took place as to 
the advisability of purchasing the gas-works. The Clerk would not 
venture an opinion as to the cost of opposing the Bill, and it was 
thought a pity to incur expense to both sides if an amicable arrange- 
ment could be made with the Company to purchase their works. 
After some discussion, a Sub-Committee was appointed to approach the 
Company to ascertain whether an arrangement could be made for the 
town to purchase the concern amicably. 
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Millom and the Barrow Water Scheme.—At Millom a gathering of 
ratepayers and owners of property was held last Wednesday, to take 
into consideration the Bill being promoted by the Barrow Corporation 
to enable them to draw water from the River Duddon. The meeting 
considered the proposal would be detrimental to the interests of Mil- 
lom as a town and port, seeing that it would interfere with the scour in 
the Duddon, and so prevent sewage from being taken to the sea, and 
also that navigation would be endangered. It was decided to oppose 
the Bill. 


Petroleum Wells in Egypt.—According to the Cairo correspondent 
of the '‘ Daily Express,’’ two wells have been sunk by the Petroleum 
Syndicate at places called Gebel-el-Zeit and Gemsah, on the west coast 
of the Suez Gulf, about 125 miles south of Suez. One of these wells 
has been bored to a depth of 2380 feet, and the other to a distance of 
2000 feet. In the deeper well three veins of good gas have been struck ; 
and the last 300 feet have been through black, petroleum-bearing sand. 
The Syndicate are preparing to sink a third well, about 160 miles to the 
south of Suez, near the shore of the so-cailed Large Plain, or Southern 
Plateau, of the Arabian Desert ; and all the machinery for this purpose 
has arrived on the spot. 


Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company and the Local Authorities.— 
The Directors of the Elland Gas Company have given considera- 
tion to the requests of the Elland, Greetland, and Stainland District 
Councils for certain concessions in connection with the Bill which is 
being promoted in the present session of Parliament. The Directors 
decline to reduce the standard price of the gas, but undertake to 
increase the illuminating power from 14 to 15 candles. They do not, 
however, desire to sell the undertaking. These replies are considered 
by the Local Authorities as very unsatisfactory ; and opposition is now 
likely to be persisted in—the Elland ratepayers having given their con- 
sent to the District Council taking that course. The Greetland and 
Stainland Councils have, however, decided to withdraw from active 
opposition. 

Penzance Water Supply.—After considering some half-dozen schemes 
for improving the water supply, the Sanitary Committee of the Penzance 
Corporation have recommended the Town Council to sink a well on land 
near the present reservoir. Alderman Carne, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, explained that enlarging the present reservoir, which was one 
of the schemes suggested, would not overcome the difficulties of level 
and want of sufficient pressure. Other schemes suggested were either 
inadequate or too costly. Hedid not think Penzance was going to grow 
toan enormous extent ; and if the scheme was sufficient for their present 
needs, the addition of one or two thousand people would not make a 
great difference. Mr. A. K. Barnett agreed that if they could provide 
a supply for the next fifteen or twenty years they might leave their suc- 
cessors to look after the period beyond that. The water from the existing 
well was on a par with the best water in the kingdom ; and that coming 
from the reservoir was above the average of water supplied from large 
rivers and subsequently filtered. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 
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Winsford Gas-Works Purchase.—The award of Mr. T. Newbigging 
in the matter of the purchase of the Winsford Gas-Works by the 
Urban District Council has been taken up by the Gas Company ; 
the figure being £15,862. 


Shoeburyness District Council and the Gas-Works.—A_ Local 
Government Board inquiry was held at Shoeburyness last week touch- 
ing the application of the Urban District Council for a Provisional 
Order to enable them to acquire the gas undertaking. Opposition 
was offered, on behalf of the ratepayers, to the suggested scheme of 
purchase. 


Southminster Gas Company.—An extraordinary general meeting of 
this Company was held last week, when a resolution confirming the 
provisional agreement entered into by the Directors for the sale of the 
works to Mr. Worthington Church was unanimously passed. The 
Directors are, if possible, to give the purchaser possession of the plant 
on the 25th inst. Proxies representing more than three-fourths of the 
Company’s capital were received in favour of the Board’s action in the 
matter. 


Sales of Shares.—Some original £30 shares in the Yarmouth Gas 
Company were lately sold at {60 each; and 24 new £30 shares in the 
same Company fetched £49 per share. Ten {£10 preference shares in 
the Yarmouth Water Company sold at £16 2s. 6d. each; and go ‘‘ B’’ 
preference {10 shares of the same Company realized £13 15s. to 
£13 10s. per share. A parcel of original £10 shares and some new 
ordinary £10 shares were disposed of at £11 ros. apiece. Last Thurs- 
day, Messrs. R. Waterman and Sons disposed of five £5 shares in the 
Sutton Valence Gas Company for £5 1os. each, and £25 of consolidated 
stock in the Maidstone Gas Company, for £50. Some 4 per cent. pre- 
ference shares of {10 each in the Maidstone Water Company fetched 
£10 apiece; some original 10 per cent. shares in the Company, £18 
and £18 1os. each; and three ordinary 1o per cent. shares were sold 
at £16 per share. 

Fire at the Ipswich Gas-Works.—The report that a fire was raging 
at the gas-works excited some consternation in Ipswich last Saturday 
evening. The Fire Brigade were called at 6.15 p.m., and a general 
turn-out followed. On reaching the works, it was found that the fire 
had broken out in a range of buildings, used as carpenters’ and fitters’ 
shops, adjoining the stables, and backing on to the smiths’ shop at 
the Orwell Works. The fire was discovered by the watchman for 
Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, and their brigade assembled 
promptly upon the alarm being raised. By dint of strenuous work, 
aided by an excellent supply of water, a splendid ‘‘ stop’’ was quickly 
effected. Meanwhile, the Orwell Works Brigade rendered good service 
by protecting the smiths’ shop adjoining the burning premises. All 
danger of the fire spreading was over in about an hour; and, after 
about another hour’s cooling down, the Corporation Brigade were with- 
drawn, though three men were left in charge all night. The building 
in which the outbreak occurred comprised two storeys, and was about 
60 feet long by 20 feet wide; and of this range some 4o feet was 
practically burnt out. 
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The Maximum Daily Capacity of the Birmingham Corporation’s Plant, which was erected by 


this Company, is-10 MILLION CUBIC FEET. 
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Incandescent Gas Lighting at Newhaven.—At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Newhaven District Council, the Clerk (Mr. E. Knightley) 
was instructed, on the recommendation of the Sanitary and Lighting 
Committee, to reply to a letter received from the Secretary of the Gas 
Company, stating that the Council did not accept their offer of the 12 
incandescent lanterns and burners erected by them in the High Street, 
and to issue an order on the New Sunlight Incandescent Company for 
12 lanterns and burners; and the Surveyor was instructed to have 
them fixed as soon as the Gas Company have removed their lamps. 


Morecambe Gas Purchase.—For some time the Morecambe District 
Council have been endeavouring to negotiate a loan for the purchase of 
the undertaking of the Morecambe Gas Company ; but so far their efforts 
have proved futile. The purchase price agreed upon by the parties 
was the sum of £141,000. The Council now intend issuing mortgage 
bonds, in lieu of cash payment, bearing 4 per cent. interest, payable 
half yearly and redeemable at par in five years. The Directors of the 
Company propose to distribute the £141,000 among the shareholders 
as follows: In respect of {100 6 per cent. preference stock, £220; {£100 
ordinary stock, £515; £100 new ordinary stock, £413 13s. 9d. This 
will absorb £140,786. 

Haywards Heath Water Supply.—The inguiry held last Thursday, 
by Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., into the application of the Cuckfield 
Rural Council to borrow {11,000 for works of water supply was 
unopposed. The more interesting of the facts were as follows: 
The water-works were purchased by the Rural District Council in 
1898; the loans for the purpose already amounting to £74,996. The 
present application was made with the view of extending the mains. 
The water-tower was estimated to cost £2500, whereas it actually 
had c-st £4560. There had been no alteration in the plans, but the 
increased difference was due to the enormous rise in the prices of 
materials and labour, which took place in the past and the preceding 
years. This, together with £200 for the cost of the site, not included 
in the original estimate, left an excess of £2262. The lowest tender 
for the work was accepted. Another case of actual cost exceeding the 
estimate was that of the pumps. The Worthington pumps were 
reckoned to cost £250, but they actually cost £435. The boring had 
gone through 320 feet of clay, and they had now got into sandstone. 
They had obtained an immense supply of water in the new well sunk 
close to the old one, but not from the old well ; and there was no con- 
nection at present between the two. All the mains were in the district 
of supply, but not in that of the Rural District Council. Some of the 
extensions would be carried into Haywards Heath, which was one of 
the best consumers, but not a contributing parish. 


The Municipal Council of Syracuse, Sicily, have approved of a pro- 
ject for the conveyance of water from the sources of the Rivers Ferita 
and Scerara, in the Palazzo Adriano territory, to the town. It is un- 
derstood that, by spending a sum of 400,000 lire, a supply of 220,000 
gallons of water daily would be secured, which would be in effect equal 
to about 20 gallons per day per inhabitant. 





At the annual meeting of the Harwich Gas Company last Wednes- 
day, it was reported that, in view of the fact that during the past six 
years the Company’s manufacture of gas had doubled, it had become 
urgently necessary to reconstruct the retort-stack, and, under the 
advice of Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, of Ipswich,a contract had been entered into 
with Mr. J. H. Robus for carrying out the work. 


The New York correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Express’’ says that ‘‘ oil 
booms are becoming so common as to excite little interest outside of 
their immediate localities. New fields have been discovered in many 
sections, and investors are excited over the opportunities for pumping 
fortunes from underground. At Kern River, California, newly-dis- 
covered oil lands are selling for {2000 peracre. Texasand New Mexico 
are being overrun by prospectors, who have reports of daily finds to 
encourage them. Some wonderful oil fields have been discovered in 
Alaska, in the neighbourhood of Cape Nome.”’ 


It will be seen by an announcement which appears elsewhere that 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company are inviting tenders 
for an issue of 3 per cent. debenture stock, authorized for intercom- 
munication works under the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 
1899. It will be redeemable at par, at the option of the Company, 25 
years from the date of issue. The interest on this stock is borne by 
the eight Metropolitan Water Companies in varying proportions, and 
ranks pari passu with the interest on the debenture ‘‘ B’’ stock. 

The Directors of the Davis Gas-Stove Company, in their report pre- 
sented at the first annual meeting of the Company held yesterday, 
stated that the only profits available for distribution were those which 
had accrued since the date of registration (the 22nd of May). They 
amounted to a net sum of £14,151, from which had to be deducted 
£2690 for interest on purchase-money, and £1456 for dividend on pre- 
ference shares paid to Dec. 31, 1900. There then remained a balance 
of £10,005 1s., which it was proposed to apportion as follows: £3626 
for profit not divisible, to be used in reduction of the goodwill account ; 
£368 payable to the Directors and Managers; {£2161 to pay a dividend 
at the rate-df 8 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares from the 
dates of thé receipt of the various calls to Dec. 30; to place £2000 to 
the reserve fund; and to carry forward the balance of £1850. 


At the ordinary general meeting of John Wright and Eagle Range, 
Limited, next Thursday, the Directors will report that the profit for 
the year, after strengthening the internal reserves, and charging 
Directors’ remuneration, the. expenses of amalgamation, and depre- 
ciation on the buildings and plant, amounts to £44,324. After adding 
the balance of £5211 brought forward, and deducting the interim 
dividends (£12,794) paid in September, there remains for disposal the 
sum of £36,741, which the Directors recommend should be appro- 
priated as follows: To pay a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum for the half year on the preference shares, less income-tax, 
£2422; to pay a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares, 
free of income-tax, making, with the interim dividend, 20 per cent. for 
the year, £17,250; to carry to the reserve (raising the fund to £25,000) 
£10,500; and to carry forward £6569. 


« — 








C. & W. WALKER, LTD. 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, nr. Newport, Shropshire. 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ** FORTRESS, DONNINGTON, SALOP.” “FORTRESS, LONDON.” 


Codes used A.B.C. and “Al. 
Telephone No. 12, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 





GASHOLDER 
PURIFIERS 





PURIFYING-MACHINES FOR AMMONIA. 


TAR-EXTRACTORS. 


WECK’S PATENT 


CONDENSERS. 
SIEVES. 


GRIPPS’S GRID-VALVE 


For bye-passing the lower layer in Purifiers, 


WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL 
STANDARDS AND TANKS. 


IN CAST IRON OR STEEL. 


SCRUBBERS. 


RETORT MOUTHPIECES OF ANY SHAPE. 


CENTRE-VALVES. 


TAR-BURNERS. 
VAUYES. 


TYSOH’S SELFE-SEALING MOUTHPIECES. 


Tar-Distilling Plants. 


SULPHATE OF 


AMMONIA 


Claus’ Sulphur-Recoyvery Plants. 
PLANTS. 
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The Directors of the British Gaslight Company, Limited, propose to 
recommend a dividend at the rate of to per cent. per annum for the 


half year ended Dec. 31, free of income-tax 


The Chesterfield Gas and Water Board have placed an order with 
Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for a three-lift gas- 
holder, with guide-framing, to be erected to suit an existing tank. 


The Stanhope gold medal for the most deserving case of the past 
year has been awarded by the Royal Humane Society to William Allen, 
employed by the Wear Fuel Company, Sunderland, for his gallantry in 
rescuing three men who were overcome by gaseous fumes in a tar-still 
Allen had to enter the still three 
times in order to save the men-—each time risking his life. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Carmarthen Gas Company, the 
Chairman (Mr. C. W. Jones) spoke in complimentary terms of the 
Manager, Mr. B. A. Lewis, who, he said, was always ready to accept 
He moved a vote of thanks to him for the 
care, attention, and assiduity he had shown in carrying on the works. 
Sir Lewis Morris, in supporting the motion, said they ought to be proud 
of Mr. Lewis, not only as a gas manager, but as an artist. 
certain that the more irons one had in the fire, and the greater the 
number of ways one could distinguish oneself, the better it was. 


at Sunderland on the 15th of March. 


any suggestion put forward. 


The working of old-age pensions in Victoria, says the Melbourne cor- 
‘‘The amount provided 
was based on the estimate that there would be 6000 applications ; and 
it is now found that 15,000 persons are applying. 
The ex-Premier, Sir George Turner, is blamed for agreeing 
to the increase of the weekly payment from 7s. to tos., and for not 
listening to warnings that the money provided was insufficient. 
George replies that applications from persons hitherto supported by 
their children were not contemplated, but that the Act does not prohibit 
The Premier, Mr. Peacock, 
a temporary measure, and will be re-enacted next session with amend- 
The foregoing may be of 


respondent of ‘‘ The Times,”’ is very costly. 


£300,000. 


such applications. 


ments framed in the light of experience.’’ 


! 
| 





cordially received. 


He felt | 


Mr. J. 


their settlement in it. 


The annual cost is 
by the former. 


Sir 


states that the Act is 


plenty of trade, and prosperity. 
said a great deal of the firm’s success was due to their able and respected 
Manager, assisted by a clever staff and heads of departments. 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. and Mrs. R. Dempster, and acknowledged 
In the course of his remarks, he impressed upon the 
apprentices the importance of technical education, and devotion to 
their trade while young, unless they wished to see their country follow- 
ing instead of leading. 
to the ladies and gentlemen who had contributed the musical and other 
numbers to the programme, and to Mr. J. W. Scott, who had organized 
the very enjoyable gathering, which was brought to a close by the 
singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne. 


interest in connection with the fact that there are several Bills dealing 
with this subject already before the House of Commons. 


The Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, was the scene of a very plea- 
sant gathering on Saturday, the 23rd ult., when, at the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dempster, the whole of the employees of Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster, Limited, partook of high tea, and spent a social 
evening together, in celebration of the coming of age of Miss Dempster. 
Upwards of 800 tickets were issued. 
Rk. A. Hepworth, the Manager of the firm, who, in proposing ‘‘ The 
Health of Miss Dempster,’’ stated that it was her cherished desire that, 
on attaining her majority, the whole of the employees, their wives and 
sweethearts, should spend a pleasant day together, on condition that they 
refrained from making ‘her any present in return. 
of a magnificent basket of flowers, they had obeyed her command. 
concluded a very happy speech by asking all to join in the hope that 
Miss Dempster might be granted the best of health, and every pleasure 
her future life could bring her. 


The chair was occupied by Mr. 


With the exception 
He 


The Chairman’s remarks were very 


Mr. W. F. Perkins expressed Miss Dempster's 
thanks for the gift and for the kind wishes by which it was accompanied. 
Bowes proposed ‘‘ The Firm of Messrs. R. & 
Limited,’’ and dwelt upon the benefit the district had derived from 


J. Dempster, 


He asked all present to wish them long life, 
Mr. Charles Dempster responded, and 


A vote 


Thanks were also accorded to the Chairman, 


9? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Payable in Advance. 


Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
necessavily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 


received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- | 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. | 


not 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.”’’ 
Telephone Number: Holborn 121. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
NEILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 


r sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 

uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
Oxtp BroapD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C, 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 

Oxide to the Company as above, 


——. 





‘6 WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 

Resists 4500? Fahr. Best for use in GAS- 

WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 
“Volcanism, London.”’ London, E.C. 


— 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 





ATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


Messrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
Patent Agents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON- 
NECTED WITH ABOVE. 

Information and Handbook on application, 

70, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrminGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORK8, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
or all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
__ For all Ammonia Joints. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
HGH cLass CYCLES at Reasonable 


and LOW PRICES. Guaranteed and sent on 
approval. For Cash or Gradual Payments. Catalogue 
post free. Old Machines Exchanged or Repaired. 
_ MELRose CycLE Company, COVENTRY. 














PRACTICAL RETORT SETTERS. 
(FEORGE NUTTALL & CO., 32, Have- 


lock Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 


Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 
own Designs, 


for Estimates, 


Best Work Guaranteed, Please write 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 

TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 

** Braddock, Oldham.”’ ‘* Metrique, London.” 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD, 


GAs TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 


LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Con- 
tractors for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, 
Villages, Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and 
Isolated Buildings at home and abroad. Manufac- 
turers of Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and 
Cast Iron Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘* PorTER, LINCOLN.”’ 

{For Illustrated Advertisement, see p. 647.] 


ADLER & C0., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 


Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 
BENZOIL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 
Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


# pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 

19, FARRINGDON ROAD, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ‘* LUMINOSITY.”’ 




















~ SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
OSEPH TAYLOR & CO., Chemical 


Plumbers, &c., and Makers of every description of 
Solid Plate Lead and Timber Cased Saturators, &c., 
CENTRAL PiuMBING WorKS, TOWN HALL SQUARE, 
Botton. Special attention to Repairs. 

Before placing Orders, please write for Estimate, 

Telegraphic Address: ‘* SaturaTors, Bo.Ton,”’ 











OXIDE OF IRON OF FINEST QUALITY. 
BALES Special Fire Cement should be 


_used to keep Retorts, Furnaces, &c., in good 
repair during the heavy Winter Work. 
Send for full Particulars to 
BALE & Co., 120 & 121, NEwGaTE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘* BoGore, Lonpon,’’ 
Telephone ‘277 HoLgorn,”’ 





INCANDESCENT TRADE. 
PHE Continental Incandescent Gas- 


light Company, Limited, have OPENED SHOW- 
ROOMS ‘at- 92-96, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C, 
Travellers and Trade Supplied. 


ANTED, a Situation in Gas or Water 


Works, as MAIN and SERVICE LAYER. 
Good References. 
Address, F. Vincext, Lower Morden, SurREY. 


A GAS-FITTER is desirous of obtaining 


a SITUATION in the Automatic House Fitting 
Department. Willing to assist in General Fitting. 
Good Testimonials. 

Address YATES, Whitehall Street, AYLESBURY. 


A GENTLEMAN who is at present 


REPRESENTING a large GAS-STOVE MANU- 
FACTURER, having a sound Connection, desires to 
make a change, and would like to negotiate with Firm 
in same business. 

Address No. 3647, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WWANAGER of very important Gas- 


Works in West of France would receive, from 
20th July to end September, A BOY 12-15 Years of Age 
in exchange for one of his own (aged 13), with the 
object of LEARNING THE LANGUAGE, 

Address M. BIGEARD, Cie du Gaz, ANGERS. 


WVANteEd, a Manager for the Bally- 


mena and Harryville Gaslight Company, Ltd. 
Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, and 
stating Salary expected, to be sent to Mr. Samuren 
Hoop, Chairman, Ballymena and Harryville Gaslight 
Company, Mill Street, BALLYMENA. 


YVANTED, by a Gas Company in the 


South of England, for high-class IndoorWork, 
several good FITTERS. Wages 33s. to 35s. per week, 
according to capabilities. Overtime extra. Per- 
manencies. 

Experienced men only need apply to No. 3654, care 
of Mr. King, 11, Boit Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


























YYANteEd, a thoroughly experienced 
Man to act as CARBONIZING FOREMAN, 
and to make himself generally useful, in a Works near 
London. Make of Gas, 100 Millions, Liberal Wages 








to a suitable person. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 3655, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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GERVICE Layer wanted. One that can 
fill in time-at Forge preferred. Progressive Wage 


to a competent reliable Man. 
MANAGER, Gas-Works, Woodford Green, Essex. 


COAL AND CANNEL. 
WANTED, by a Factor, several 


TRAVELLERS (of good address) well known 
to Gas Engineers. State District known in, what Goods 
previously travelled in, and with what success, and ap- 
proximate Salary and Expenses expected. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 8€53, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


WV ANTED, a good Second-hand Gas- 


HOLDER, 18 ft. diameter by about 10 ft. deep. 
Address JAMEs GiBson, Gas-Works, BEVERLEY. 


LD Gas Cooking-Stoves purchased in 
any Condition. State Size and Quantity. 
Address No. 3652, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ANTED, good second-hand Purifier, 


12 feet square by 4 feet deep, with 12-inch 
Connections. 
State Price and where it can be inspected, to .C. 
Foster VEEVERS, Gas-Works, Northfleet, Kent. 


ANTED,a second-hand Station Meter 
in good Condition. Capacity 8000 or 10,000 cubic 
feet per hour, with Valves and Connections. 
Full Particulars and Price to Gro. MEAD ROoBIns, 
Gas Offices, Sutton, SuRREY. 


GAS COAL. 
0 clear adverse Contracts, will make 


SPECIAL PRICES for quick deliveries. 
Eveson’s, BIRMINGHAM, 


OR SALE-—Four Purifiers 10 feet 

square, complete with Centre-Valve, Connections, 

and Lifting Crabs and Girders. To be seen at the 
Cleethorpes Gas-Works. 

For Particulars, please apply to R. Demp.TER & Sons, 

LiMiTED, ELLAND. 


























Por SALE, cheap—One, Two, or Three 


PURIFIERS, 8 ft. square by 4 ft. deep, in good 
condition, with Valves, Connections, and Lifting Gear. 
INQUIRIES for all kinds of SECOND-HAND GAS 
PLANT will also be esteemed by Sami. WHILE AND 
Son, 60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


SET of Four Second-Hand Purifiers 


4 wanted, with an area of not less than 190 feet 
each. 

_ Offers, with full Particulars, to be sent in the first 
instance to No. 3603, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
fLEET STREET, E.C, 











WANted, Offers for Four Purifiers, 
12 feet square, 4 ft. 6 in. deep, with 10-inch 
Connections, Donkin Valves, Lifting Apparatus, «c., 
as fixed. 
Can be seen in use by appointment, near London. 
Address No. 3639, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 
THE Waterford Gas Company, in con- 


Sequence of Extensions, have FOR SALE Two 
10 feet square PURIFIERS, complete with 10-inch 
Four-Way Valve Connections. Lutes 18 inches deep. 
May be inspected at the Works. 
Apply to W. B. Ronan, the Company’s Secretary, 94, 
South Mall, Cork, 


AS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


: NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, BLakELEY Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


0 BE LET on Hire— 


PULSOMETER, Size No. 5, with 4-in. suction and 
8-in. delivery. Steam-Pipe ?in, diameter, Dis- 
charge 10,000 Gallons per hour. 


0 BE SOLD— 


EXHAUSTER for 63,000 feet per hour, with 
Steam-Engine, by Gwynne. In excellent con- 
dition. Replaced by 200,000 feet. 
Write J. Wricut, Bridge House, 

BrireE, E.C, 


FIRTH BLAKELEY & CO., Gas En- 
* gineers and Contractors, THORNHILL, DEWS- 
BURY, are the largest Buyers and Dealers in discarded 
Gas Plant, and have always a large Stock of good 
Plant to select from, among which the following may be 
mentioned :— 
RETORT IRONWORK,MODERN HYDRAULICS, 
numerous sizes. 
CONDENSERS, up to 12-inch Verticals, 16-inch 
Annulars. 
SCRUBBERS, 8 ft. 6 in. diameter to 7 ft. diameter, 
with Boards. 
WASHERS, “ Livesey’s,”’ 
** Holmes’ ”’ Patents. 
EXHAUSTERS, 2000 to 60,000 cubic feet per 
hour, with Engines. 
PURIFIERS, 6 ft. to 20 ft. square. 
STATION METERS and GOVERNORS, 4, 6, 10, 
and 12 inch, 
GASHOLDERS, 12 ft. by 8 ft., 20 ft. by 10 ft., 25 ft. 
by 12 ft., 40 ft. by 16 ft., 50 ft. by 20 ft. guaranteed. 
Photographs on Application, Inquiries Solicited, 
Lists sent. 
Telegrams: ** BLAKELEY, THORNHILL LEEsS,”’ 














i 


BLACKFRIARS 





**Clapham’s,’’ and 
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(PHE Dorking Gas Company have for 
DISPOSAL 36 6-inch H DIP and ASCENSION 
PIPES, Six HYDRAULIC MAINS, Twelve 21 in. by 
15 in. and 24 18-inch “diameter Tangyes Patent 
MOUTHPIECES and LIDS in good condition. 

The whole can be seen on application to the 
MANAGER, 


AS GOVERNORS for Sale :— 


Two 1}-inch STOTT GOVERNORS. 





Four 1-inch a se 

Three %-inch ,, -. 

One 32-inch to wad 

One 12-horse power BRADBEAR GOVERNOR. 
One 8-horse power - - 


One 6-horse power a 2 
T. M. Darrern, 20, High Street, CovENTRY. 


AS-METERS for Sale :— 
Three 3-light METERS. 
Two 10-light m 
Two 30-light a 
Three 5-light - 
Three 20-light - ,, 
One 50-light 99 
Also the following SECOND-HAND METERS :— 
One 30)-light METER, 
One 10-light °° 
Two 5-light = 
T. M. Darrern, 20, High Street, Coventry. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF PADIHAM. 
7 HE Gas Committee of the above 


Council invite TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR to be pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works during the Year ending 
March 31, 1902. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, must be sent to me not later than 
Saturday, March 16, 1901; and for Particulars apply to 


. R. Smita, 
Clerk to the District Council, 
Padiham, Feb. 27, 1901. 
URBAN DISTRICT OF MILFORD HAVEN. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Milford Haven Urban District 


Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 











| about 800 Tons of large GAS COAL, about 50 Tons of 


CANNEL COAL, and also about 100 Tons of BITU- 
MINOUS STEAM COAL, to be delivered between the 
Ist of April, 1901, and the 3lst of March, 1902. The 
whole of the Coal to be fresh-hewn, clean, and free 
from impurities. 

Further Particulars and Forms of Tender can be ob- 
tained on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Coal,’ 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas and Water Works 
Committee, to be sent in not later than the llth of 
March inst. 

The Council do not bind themselves to aecept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

y order, 
Tuomas H, LEwis, 
Clerk, 
Milford Haven, 
March 1, 1901, 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF BUXTON. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


EXCAVATION FOR GASHOLDER TANK AND 
RETAINING WALL. 

- HE Gas Committee of the above 
Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the Materials and Work required in the Construction 

of a RETAINING WALL and EXCAVATION, &c., 

for a Gasholder Tank at their Gas-Works, Ashwood 

Dale, Buxton. 

Copies of Specification and Bill of Quantities may be 
obtained from, and Plans seen at, the Office of Mr. 
Harold Barker, Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton, on 
payment of Three Guineas, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Excavation, &c., Contract 
No. 1,’’ to be delivered to the undersigned not later 
than Saturday, the 23rd day of March, 1901. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

(Signed) JosiaH TAYLOR, 
Clerk to the Council. 





Town Hall, Buxton, 
Feb. 27, 1901. 


URBAN i COUNCIL ‘al BUXTON. 


As DEPARTMENT. 





GASHOLDER AND STEEL TANK, 

T HE Gas Committee of the above 

Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the Construction of a STEEL GASHOLDER TANK, 
102 feet diameter by 24 ft. 6 in. deep, also for a TELE- 
SCOPIC GASHOLDER, Inlet and Outlet Pipes, and 
Appurtenances, to be erected on the Gas-Works, 
Buxton. 

Copies of Specification and Form of Tender may be 
obtained, and Plans seen, at the Office of Mr. Harold 
Barker, Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton, on payment 
of Three Guineas, which will be returned on receipt of 
a bond-fide Tender, 

The Committee reserve the right to modify the 
above-mentioned Specification and Plans so as to 
enable makers of Patent Cable and Spiral-Guided Gas- 
holders, and other persons wishing to avail themselves 
of patent or other rights or facilities, to Tender in ac- 
cordance with the Contractors’ own designs.’ Such 
alternative designs, with complete Plans and Specifi- 
cations, to be submitted to the Engineer and approved 
by him before the Tenders are made. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tank and Holder, Con- 
tract No. 2,’”’ to be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, March 23, 1901. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

(Signed) Jostan TAYLorR, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Buxton, 
Feb, 27, 1901, 





HE Urban District Council of Hindley 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the ''AR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works during the ensuing Twelve 
Months. 

Full Particulars, with Form of Tender, can be ob- 
tained on application to Mr, William Dickinson, Gas 
and Water Manager. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Tar and Am.- 
moniacal Liquor,” to be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than Monday, March 18, 1901, 

By order, 
STEPHEN HO tt, 
Clerk to the Council, 

Offices: Cross Street, 

Hindley, Feb. 28, 1901. 





a 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS 
GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


TENDERS FOR TAR, 


HE Commissioners are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the removal of their sur- 
plus TAR for One, Two, or Three Years from the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works, and amounting to 
about 10,000 Tons per annum. 

The Commissioners will load the Tar into the Con- 
tractors’ Tank-Waggons at either of the Gas-Works: 
the Contractor providing the Waggons, and paying the 
transit thereof to and fro. 

The Commissioners are prepared to make the Con- 
tract on the basis of the values of the Tar Products as- 
certained monthly by Arbitration, or on the basis of 
so much per Ton of Tar, 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Offer. 

Tenders are to be delivered to the undersigned on or 
before Ten a.m, on the 25th of March, 1901. 

JAMES M‘G, JAcK, 
Clerk, 
25, Waterloo Place, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1901. 


LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





TAR. 
(PHE Directors of the Liverpool United 
.. Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ''AR produced at their several 
Works for a period of One Year, from July 1, 1901. 
The quantities of Tar produced per annum are 
estimated to be as follow; but the same cannot be 
guaranteed, and may be more or less :— 


At the Athol Street Works, about 570,000 gallons. 


i Eccles Street ,, - 500,000 a 
- Caryl Street __,, - 409,00) mn 
ee Wavertree “ - 550,000 "s 
- Linacre re », 2,200,000 = 
‘i Garston ing am 350,000 te 


The Tenders may be for the whole, or for one or 
more of the Works separately, or for a definite quantity 
from Linacre Works. 

Forms of Tender and full Particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘* Tender for Tar,’ are 
to be delivered here not later than the 22nd of March, 


The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any Tender in part or in whole, and do not 
bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

By order, 
WILLIAM KING, 
Engineer, 
Gas Office: Duke Street, Liverpool, 
March 2, 1901. 





DONCASTER CORPORATION. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Doncaster are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of Two STEAM-BOILERS, with Furnace 
Doors and all Fittings complete. No. 1 is 15 ft. Lin. 
long by 5 ft. 1 in. diameter, with Flue 2 ft. 6 in. dia- 
meter and Dome 2 ft. by 2ft. No.2 is 12 ft. 4 in. long 
by 4 ft. 2in. diameter, with Flue 2 ft. 2in. diameter and 
Dome 1 ft. 8in. by 2ft.3in. They are in good order, 
and have been removed to be replaced by larger ones, 
and now lay in the open yard ready for inspection. 

Tenders must state the Price in one lump sum for 
each Boiler, and the Purchaser will have to remove the 
same from the Gas-Works immediately, at his own cost 
and risk. 

Offers can also be received for the purchase of about 
10 Tons, more or less, of OLD METAL, at a price per 
Ton on the Works. 

The Corporation also have a HEATING BOILER, 
one of Hartley and Sugden’s “‘Climax,”’ 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
by 3 ft. 6 in., which has been used at their Hyde Park 
Schools since 1896, and is now removed to make room 
for larger, to be sold as per the above terms. 

Tenders must be sent in under seal to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, not later than Twelve Noon, 
March 8, 1901, endorsed ** Tender for Boiler.”’ 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Perniission to view, or any other Information, may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

R. BRIDGE, 
'  _ Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Doncaster, 

Feb. 25, 1901. 








BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
N OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF -YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at this Office on Wednesday, the 20th inst., at 
Twelve o’clock precisely, to transact the usual Business, 
and to declare a Dividend for the Half Year ended the 
31st of December last. ‘FER 

Notice is Hereby also Given, that the TRANSF® 
BOOKS of the Company WILL BE CLOSED on the 
9th and RE-OPENED on the 21st inst. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 

H. B, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary: 
Chief Office: No. 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
March 1, 1901, 
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HE Corporation of Middleton are -pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
SUNDRY STORES for One Year ending the 3lst of 
March, 1902, consisting of the following: LIME, VIT- 
RIOL, METERS, BRASS MAIN COCKS, TUBES and 
FITTINGS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, and the following 
VARIOUS GOODS: 

Group 1— OILS (Gas-Engine, Cylinder, Engine, 
Boiled, Exhauster, Conveyor Lubricant, and Turpen- 
tine) SULPHATE OF AMMONIA BAGS, RETORT 
CEMENT, RED and WHITE LEAD, SPUN YARN, 
and TARRED YARN. 

Group 2—WASTE and CLEANING CLOTHS, YARD 
BASS BROOMS, BUCKETS, SHOVELS, FILES, and 
COKE FORKS. 

And also for the purchase of the surplus TAR made 
at their Gas-Works during the same period (about 
700 Tons). 

Further Particulars, Specifications, and probable 
Quantities may be obtained on application to Mr. T. 
Duxbury, Gas Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas, &c., 
Committee, and endorsed ‘Tender for .. . . 
be delivered at my Office on or before Wednesday, the 
13th of March, 1901. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any ‘Tender. 

FREDERICK EntTwist' E, 


, 


Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Middleton, 
Feb. 26, 1901. 





COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that it is the 


intention of the Directors of the above Company 


to SELL. BY TENDER 1800 NEW ORDINARY 
SHARES of £10 each. Minimum Price, £19 per 
Share. 


Particulars, with Forms of Tender, can be obtained at 
the Company’s Office ; and Tenders must be sent in on 
or before March 16, 1901, 

By order, 
W. VERINI, 
Secretary. 
Office: Bushey, Watford, 
March 4, 1901. 





SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK, 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that it is the 


intention of the Directors of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company to SELL BY TENDER, to 
be received at the Company’s Offices, Southwark Bridge 
Road, S.E., not later than Twelve o’clock (Noon) on 
Tuesday, March 12, 1901, such amount of THREE PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK as will produce £47,000. 

The Stock now for Sale is the Capital authorized to 
be raised for Intercommunication Works under the 
Provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1899, and will 
be entitled from the 3lst of March, 1901, to Interest at 
the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 

It will be known as Intercommunication Debenture 
Stock, and may be redeemed at par at any time after 
the expiration of Twenty-Five Years from the date of 
issue, subject to Six Months’ previous notice of the in- 
tention to redeem, 

This Stock not only ranks for Interest pari passu with 
the Interest on the Debenture Stock ‘** B”’ of the Com- 
pany, but under the Provisions of the Metropolis Water 
Act, 1899, the Interest is to be borne by the Eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies in varying proportions. 
It is a lawful Investment for Trustees. 

For Particulars, Forms, and Conditions of Tender, 
apply at the Office of the Company, Southwark Bridge 
Road, London, 8.E. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
MONTAGUE WATTS, 


Secretary. 
Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E., 
March 1, 1901. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodical 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. RED 
RicHarps’ OFFICES, 18, FinsBuRy Circus, E.C. 


“Non-Luminous’’ 
Kindling Flame 
Burner. 


(Patented 9/12 96, 
No. 28,122.) 

Showing the Im- 
provements applied 
to a Welsbach Burner. 
Figs. 1 to 6 indicate 
the positions of the 
alterations. 
PATENTEE :— 


> A. CLARKE, 


161, ALBION ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


















Now Ready, Feap. Fo'., 28 pp., 2 Plates, and 43 Illustrations, 
Bound in Duplex Paper Cover, Price 2s. 6d. net, post free, 


A DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


ZURICH NEW GAS-WORKS. 


By A. WEISS, Engineer of the Works. 


Translated from the German for, and Reprinted from, 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL oF GAs LIGHTING,” &c., 


LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 





Net Price: Cloth Bound, 12s. 6d.; Morocco Gilt, 18s. 


GAS COMPANIES’ 


BOOK=-KEEPING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas 
Companies’ Accounts. 


By 
JOHN HENRY BREARLEY & BENJAMIN TAYLOR, 
OF LONGWOOD. 





This Book has been very favourably reviewed in the 
Press ; t.e following being examples of the notices :— 


Unlike most of the recent works on book-keeping, 
this volume is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. Of text-books on book-keeping in general 
we have more than sufficient; but we heartily welcome 
the appearance of such books as this which deal ex- 
haustively with the accounts of some particular in- 
dustry. The authors deal with the subject in an ex- 
ceedingly practical way, giving not only specimens of 
the books and forms required, but also a model set of 
transactions which should enable the student to 
obtain a thorough insight into the subject. — The 
Accountant’s Magazine. 


It is the fruit of 33 years of practical and professional 
experience. It is very painstaking and complete. A 
large portion of the matter is adaptable to the book- 
keeping of Local Autharities. A thoroughly practical 
and excellent work.—Glasgow Herald. 


For financial intricacy, the keeping of Gas Companies’ 
accounts is hard to equal, and the publication of ‘‘ Gas 
Companies’ Book-keeping’’ is timely. This treatise 
deals in the most exhaustive manner with the keeping 
of gas accounts.—Daily Mail. 


There can be no doubt of the practical usefulness of 
this work to everyone concerned in the keeping of gas 
accounts. It is well printed on excellent paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth.—Huddersfield Examiner. 


The subject is comprehensibly dealt with.—Morning 
ost, 


LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fizet Street, E.C. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 





Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Oubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°4 Candles, 
Gas .6 «© © 8 ee * 68 per Cent. 


For Prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


The Wallsend & Hebburn Coal Company, Ltd. 


B Lombard 8treet, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


COKE-BREAKERS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT) 


With Elevators and Conveyors worked 
by Steam or Gas Engine. 


GEORGE WALLER & OO., 
165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
4nd at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 














ARMSTRONG’S PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 
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No. 1, No. 2, No. 8. 
48, MANCHESTER STREET, Gray’s INN Roan, W.C. 


RESSWELLS’ 
>; 


WELLINGTON MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 
Asbestos Spinners and Manufacturers. 
Telephone No. 950. Tels.: ‘*‘ AsBEsTos, BRADFORD.”’ 


If you want a first-class JOINTING for High 
or Low Pressure MANHOLES, MUDHOLES, 
STEAM-PIPES, STEAM-CHESTS, CYLIN- 
DERS, GAS-ENGINES, WATER, CHEMICAL, 
HOT AIR, or FIRE Joints, faced or unfaced, 
state your wants to us. Ask for No. 2 Catalogue. 

Applications for Colonial and Foreign Agencies desired, 











ALG PARTS FOR 


GAS-METERS, 


INDICES, CRANKS, WORMS, &c. 


PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


Supplied by the 


Tourtel Manufacturing Co., Lid., 


1464, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


HYDRAULIC BLOWER 


For blowing Air into Gas Purifiers for 
the purpose of 


REVIVIFYING 
THE FOULED OXIDE. 


Full Particulars on application. 


LUXWERKE LUDWIGSHAFEN AM RHEIN. 


WELDON MUD 
GAS PURIFIGATION. 


For use in the 
RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 
Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particulars on application to the Patentces 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION (0., 


—— LIMITED, 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


























Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. 8. PATTINSON. 
Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cub. Fi. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67°5 per Cent. 
Sulphur “2 ae oe ae 
Ash . . «© «© e© e e « B98 





For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


seecamdiaiiins Estat 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manafacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRF-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 








Loxpoxn Orrice: R. Cunt, 84, Onp Broad Street, E.C. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH ww .B. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMP. 
RAVENSTHORPE, sear DEWSBURY. 


HEATHGOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
HOLMSIDE 


GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce over 5000 Tons. 


Latest Analysis—By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Gas 
Examiner to Rotherham Corporation 


Yield of Gasper Ton. . . 11,205 Oubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power 16,4, Stand. Sperm Candl. 
Coke (of good & pure quality) 133 Cwt. per Ton. 
Sulphur .. . . .- Alittle over 1 per Cent. 
Ay » « « « Under 1 per Cent, 
Tar. . . + « « 163 Ibs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 
Ammoniacal Liquor 103 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gas Companies in England and on the 
European Continent ; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 


SOUTH MOOR 
PELTON GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce available 3000 Tons 














Of equal quality to the ‘‘Holmside"' Coal, and | 
also very largely used by many Gas Companies at | 


Home and Abroad. 


Both descriptions are shipped at Tyne Docks, | 


and Dunston Staiths, River Tyne, also at North | 
and South Docks, Sunderland. 

These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


Mr. MARK ARCHER, 
HOLMSIDE & SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 








NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


DISPENSE wire GARREL COAL 
INCREASE YOUR ILLUMINATING POWER 


by using the 


WHESSOE-MUNICH BENZOL CARBURETTER 


The Cheapest and Best in the Market. 
The Managers of Tynemouth, Middlesbrough, and 
Darlington Gas-Works are much pleased with it, and 
would not be without it. 
Apply to the Sole Makers: 
THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DARLINGTON, 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO.,, 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 

Telegrams “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 
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| Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
| Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof. 





H.GREENE & SONS, Ld., 
Late of Cannon Street, 


19, Farringdom Road, E.C. 





Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY, LONDON,”’ 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per Ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power . 16°9 Candles, 








Goke .-.«.« «+ « « « 667: Coke. 
Sulphur . . . « « « 0°86 Sulphur, 
Ash ” a et - e . 2°04 Ash. 


As per Analysis by 
Mr. JOHN PATTINSON, F.I.C., F.C.8. 








For Prices, &c., apply to 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PARKINSON, NEWCASTLE.” 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


Lonpon OFFICE : 
970, CANNON STREETZ, E.C. 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


CANN zk he COAL. 
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Sep 
BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield ofGas perton . . 13,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . =. + +. 938'22 candles. 
Cokeperton. + + «+ « + 1,301°83 lbs. 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL 


Yield of Gas per ton » « 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power » « « 178 candles. 
Coke s e r) t ' . e ‘ + t 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gasperton . . . + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . . + +. 163 candles. 
Coke. « + « «© «© « « 73'1 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoaL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE; 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET. ADELPH!, LONDON, W.C. 
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JAMES OAKES & CO. HARDMAN & HOLDEN, Lo. 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, NITEATE of Thorium and Cerium. ESTABLISHED. 1820. 


AND FaBrRik CHEMISOHER PRAEPARATE VON STHAMER, 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, N°4°x; 4np Co., Hamavae. 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., p. 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 











aa gaia i gpa +e ({ UABANTEED absolutely free from Arsenic 
hag enh man and make and a Roy to ester BE- To GAS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. and of excellent Purity. Specially pre- 





TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
ae eae joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS. 
SPECI CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 


pared for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturers. 


Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. | 


Works: BLACKBURN; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER, 
Notsz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 


Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and ‘Head Office : Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 


Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. | | Inquiries Solicited. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STrouUORBEBRIVOGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 





























JAMES MILNE & SON, Loo. 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 


PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 


GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 


LINCOLN. 


Telegraphic Address: * PORTER LINCOLN.” National Telephone, No. 13. 























ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
References to 600 Works already erected. 








_ N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 


BARRY, HENRY. & CO.. 




















asin — LIMITED. —.. So 
Specialities : ee Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF OF 
POWER, MATERIALS. 
Rope and Belt Pulleys, Conveyors, 
£pur and Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting and Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals, and Fixings. Motors. 
WORKS: AND 
ABERDEEN, 64, MARK LANE, 


SCOTLAND. | eee ed LONDON E.C. 
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JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


Telegrams: PLEASE APPLY FOR CATALOGUE No.8. National oa, 
“Evans, WoLVERHAMPTOR,” wi No. 7089, 


12,000 PUMPS 
TRADE .¢ 








CULWELL WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 















IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 






Fig. 708. = SINGLE — Fig. 598. « CORNISH” ‘STEAM-PUNP FOR Fig. 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOE - 12, “ en il 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 


Tic DELLWIK-FLEISCHER "2! 











PROCESS 


For Increasing the Capacity of Coal-Gas Works, also for Incandescent Lighting, 
Driving of Gas-Engines, and Manufacturing Purposes. , 
(PATENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES) 





Plants contracted for within the last Eighteen Months for the following Gas-Works : WEST BROMWICH, KONIGSBERG’ 
ISERLOHN, LYONS, ERFURT, REMSCHEID, PFORTSHEIM, PLAUEN, BARMEN-RITTERSHAUSEN, 
NUREMBERG, BRUMMEN,* OSTERFELD,* WARSTEIN,* WIBORG.* 

[* Blue Water Gas with Incandescent Burners. | 


ALSO TWENTY-SEVEN INSTALLATIONS FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


THE DELLWIK-FLEISCHER WATER-:GAS SYNDICATE, 


25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


MOUTHPIECES 


WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS FOR 
HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS., 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THe . DE BROUWER” 
PATENT COKE-CONVEYOR. | 


W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD., RETFORD. 
THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 
- MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS 


(TRADE MARK “SILIGA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS' CUPOLA SAND, 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England 
and onthe Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


RETORT-SET TINGS 


INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, AND FLOOR LINE. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF OUR SETTINGS IN 
SUCCESSFUL WORK, 





Plans, Estimates, and full Particulars for Complete or Partial Evection and Renewals. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


Engineering Contractors for Gas and Water Works, 


2.0, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
And GORING, OXFORDSHIRE. 





MAIN LAYING. 
BORING. 
WELL SINKING, 


GASHOLDER TANKS. 
RESERVOIRS. 








Telephone No, 103. Telegraphic Address: “ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


S.S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, HASLINGDE! 





NR. MANCHESTER. 











COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE 


LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


ay ee — a HIGH-CLASS 
oe y p- figges| 4 STEAM-ENGINES 
a ill AP \V™ ea — | nen ! 
eS Salil isc MM \, -\ a a up to 1000-Horse Power. 
COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 4 NEW NO ma ei it ai sstinallin 
— Aiton 
' Mi i aq \ Y a. i : Hi # Ail PUM + 
5 cuaeenene wane ec Feel NS. 4 HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. |) S 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 


STAMPED AND RIYETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSOBRS. 
BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
S XX f PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 
Coke Elevator Loading Railway Waggons, 
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THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, Tha 





Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GA aS wets, —— ( 
and canals the Des est Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel 
Midland and Hes a Engine District Office 6, CORPORATION ‘STRERT, BIRMINGHAN—Sol Agent rm c SCRIVENER. l 
elephone No. 200. 





‘tone District ome: 4 “STRAND, anDOR—¢, PARKER & ‘SOK, Sole Agents 


OOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOo 
CL] JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX, 


LJ 
HAVE ERECTED &QO OF THEIR PATENT a 
TUBE REGENERATOR = 


FURNACES DURING THE LAST <& YEARS. 
EST - TES ON APPLICATION. 








LONDON OFFICE: 





elephone No. 43. 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. 34, VICTORIA ST, S.W. 


oO 
BOoooooooo 
S: GUTLER ao SONS, ‘toncon 


j LONDON. 


GASHOLDERS 


COTLER’S PAIEN GUIDE. FRAMING " — 
Carburetted Water Gas Plant. 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT WATER-TUBE CONDENSER 
Cutler's Patent Freezing Preventer 











Th 
CHARLES HUNT PATENT GAS-WASHER. ft 
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| SCOTT-SNELL 


SELF-INTENSIFYING LAMP. 


Automatic Action. 











No Complex Mechanism. 





‘“Power”’ Free of Cost. 


INTENSIFIED LIGHT 
we : a aa be < Pee: WITHOUT com pressing Plant, Special 


ae ay — SE Gas-Service, Water Bill, Gas-Engine or other 











Pumping Appliances, tearing up of Roadways, 
Or interference with existing Service. 


The SCOTT-SNELL LAMP may be set to 
give any pressure from 4 inches to 36 inches of 
Water; 8 inches to 10 inches is usually preferred. 





4OQO-(CANDLE POWER OBTAINED 
FROM A SINGLE BURNER, 


Lanterns supplied with Single, Duplex, or 





; Cluster of Burners. 


. Ae ee eee ml 


SIZE NORMAL, 


) HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING 
HAS COME TO STAY. 


Orders for Trial Lamps will, as far as possible, 





— 
S 
— 





be executed in rotation. 


The Lamps are being made by Automatic 
Machinery, similar parts interchangeable, minimum 
of hand labour. 








THE LAMPS MAY BE INSPECTED AT ANY TIME BY 


as SCALE DIAGRAM. 
0 

B. Roots ris ol ee rf best tra “y o p. - PPO! NTM E NT. 
C. Ordinary Refuge Lamp. 


Poe eRe eRe eee ewe Oe DP e DP C DP CC SP 6 SP 6 RP CO a O DP OC aR OC aD 6 aw OCU 


THE SCOTT-SNELL SELF-INTENSIFYING GAS-LAMP COMPANY, LTD. 


Telephone No. 559 Westminster. 53, Victoria Street, 
| Works: 29, GILLINGHAM STREET, S.W. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 
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GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS. 
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SPECIALITIES. 


ry Meters in Cast-Iron Cases. 





Wet and Dry Prepayment Meters. 


reen’s Patent Underground Wet Meters. 





PLLT BST BIBS YS: 
Y/ “a 
& D laa Oh sit V' 
/ NB 87 »LORK S, ‘ eR” ENT ¢ Q) ge 
Uy rn, tine : “ALD= D. Av 


RGH. BURGH OR BRADFOR BR 








Tel 
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BIGGS, WALL, & CO. 


1 AMUN) i if" my : 
\) a 4 j Ih \ Ih i ie ” 4 Aa ~ gia 
Wi 1 bs be TA 1 UNG Is bWitscailli) Milt , | ai | 











THe B rf | \) a 

= Soe ape Pel THAN 
CHARGING fm Re 

APPARATUS. ONE MINUTE. 

Telegraphic Address : 

a ‘Ragout, London.’ 
“RAPID” 

CHARGING is; 
MACHINES CROSS SI, 


At the following Places 
Two Machines 


FINSBURY, 


NEWPORT (Mon.) 
Two Machines LONDON, 
WORTHING. E.C. 








THIS MACHINE CAN BE SEEN AT WORTHING, YEOVIL, AND NEWPORT T (MON, GAS-WORKS. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. ORIGINAL MA HERS. ESTABLISHED 1844, 


LONDON, 1881. NEW YORE, 1883. PARIS, 1855. LONDON, 1862. ee 1865, PARIS, 1867. 








THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS; 
The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES. 


CLOSED. 


le 


ip 
ips 
~ 


— THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 
fo PATENT 


) SECURE PADLOCK 


PREVENTS TAMPERING WITH THE 
CASH-BOXES OF PREPAYMENT METERS. 


SY The Padlock is Sealed by means of a Lead Eyelet, which {| 

j is impressed with Company’s private mark. | 

Eyelets easily fixed and removed by Company’s 
Collector. 







THOMAS 
G-OVER 


LoNDON 


PROV 
PAIENT 











Telegraphic Address: ‘GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


THOMAS GLOVER & OCO., LTp.. 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 








Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ GOTHIC, LONDON. F Telephone No. 725, Sidheen. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW! : 
28, BATH STREET, 1. OOZELLS STREET 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 69-71, McALPINE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: * GOTHIC.” ‘ Telegraphic Address: “ GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: ‘* GASMAIN," 
Telephone Bo. 1005, Telegraphic Address ; “* GOTHIC.” | Telephone Wo, 3898, Telephone Ne. 6107, 




























—e 
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THOMAS BUGDEN, rr CASES FOR BINDING 
a AEE 66 ‘9 
rar ena Liquor; eS pet tows mate VOLUMES OF THE “ JOURNAL 
HOSE Go NE . Z to inflate a 48-inch (GREEN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED) 
< ZZ Bag under One MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHER 
and Special Minute. PRICE 2s. EACH. 
AIR TUBING. Various sizes made. 


ce eee 
Seer 






Stekers’ Mitts, from 14s. doz. 
Made from best Tanned Leather. 


WASHNQOASSA India-rubber Hose, Sheet, and a : 
SSA Washers of every description, ™" 4£= 
Sw Leather Bands, Oils, &c., Diving <= 
SS and Wading Dresses, Water- = 
proof Coats, Capes. Sewer Boots, === 
and Theatrical Dresses. ———— 








Fire-Engine Hose and 
Appliances. 





Best Materials and Workmanship 
WO Guaranteed. Gas-Bags for Mains. 
Miners’ Woollen Jackets. Gas-Engine Bags. 


71, GOSWELL RD., E.C.; & 256, Pentonville Rd., King’s Cross. 











THE 


“KING” 
LAMP. 


The most Economical, 
Effective, Brilliant, and 
Artistic Method of 
Street Lighting. 

Incandescent Burners 
(one or clusters) can be 
used with this Lantern, 

with or without 
Chimneys. Fit- 
‘Cone ted with Cone. 
Easily Cleaned. 
Moderate in 
Cost, but strong 
and durable. 
= Enamelled any Colour. 
32 Suited to all Outdoor 
z= Lighting, and easily 
fitted to existing Lamp 
Columns. 
Inquiries from Gas 
Companies solicited. 








WILLIAM EDGAR. 


Gas Engineer, Blenheim House, HAMMERSMITH, W. 


(Licensed Maunfacturer of the “ Foulger-Glover ” Patent Torch.) 
Telephone: 14, HAMMERSMITH. 





Telegrams: ‘*GASOSO.”’ 


‘x INCANDESCENT 
23) MANTLES ano FITTINGS, 


CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE. 
Mantles, pure White Light (no Infringement) with 
#i Guarantee from Solicitor and Counsel, 28s. per gross. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Cases, containing 200, 36s. net, 
eee packing free. 


:. V7 : Welsbach pattern Burners, from 4s. 9d. per doz. net, 
a with Bye-Pass, from 13s. 6d. per doz. net. 


Ic ‘¢E Fireproof Glass Chimneys, 1s. 3d. per doz. 
a | Unbreakable Mica Chimneys, 2s. 8d. per doz. 
‘f kame All descripticns of Globes, Screens in Stock. 






aw 


a Illustrated Price List post free on Application. 


The EXPORT COMPANY, 
36, MANSELL STREET, E.C. 


















(DD 





BALE & HARDY, 


‘RLEY 


| | Manufacture & supply best a T 
» «Gas Retorts (ran 
Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES. 


FiRE Bricks, LumpsS,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 3¢&° 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
London Agents: Contractors for the erection of RetortBenches complete . 





STOURBRIDGE. 


quality of- 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 


BRIDGE HOUSE, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £6. 
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HARPER & MOORES. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


tae a a 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays 


Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS. 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


fZONDON Orrices & DEPOTS: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING'S CROSS, N. 




















Have been made 
in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL: 
‘hth s for the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street. years; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 













been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS GAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas- Works. 


Queen Street. 








BOWENS Ltd. Successors 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAD, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
Mstablished is6é0a.; 
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GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


London Office: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘‘ GAS, LEEDS.” ‘“ EOLARAGE, LONDON.” 
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OLDHAM 
ROAD, 





J, DEMPSTER, LTD. 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 


MANCHESTER, 


CARR’S PATENT 








SUPERHEATER 


iid i \ il 
an co ATA >| il t 
Wye FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA OR OTHER PLANTS. 


With this Superheater, the Temperature 
of the Liquor can be raised to 190° Fahr. 
before entering the Still by means of the 
Waste Gases only; Steam and Fuel are 


saved; the capacity of the Plant is 
_ increased; the cheapest unrefined 
_,acid can be used; and less con- 


= densing power is required. 





Prices and Particulars on Application. 
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PARKINSON ano W, & B, COWAN, Lro. 


(PARKINSON BRANCH.) 











PATENT 


y EguINorIUM 
OV ETNOIS 


= 7 : a very large number 

| are now at work; and 
all Engineers who 
have adopted them 
speak in unqualified 
terms of their great 


= ———— efficiency. 


= i + | 3 ii ; 
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COUNTERBALANCE OR AIR 
VESSEL AS DESIRED, 
FITTED WITH SIX COLUMNS AND 
GIRDERS, WEIGHTS, OR WATER 
PRESSURE. 





COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Telegrams: “ INDEX.” 
Telephone No, 778 King’s Cross. 





BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: ‘GASMETERS.” 
Telephone No. 1101, 
(See also Advt., p. 594, 





a | 
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